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OzANAm’sSname and writings were 
made known to the portion of the 
English-reading world interested in 
the Oxford movement by the bril- 
liant pages of the British Critic more 
than thirty years ago, while he was 
still in the bloom of his youthful 
fame and success as a professor of 
the Sorbonne. The preface to his 
biography says that he is not widely 
known in England, and the same 
is probably true of America, speak- 
ing in reference to non-Catholics. 
Among Catholic scholars here, and 
we fancy in England also, his name 
and works are well known and in high 
repute. ‘They deserve, nevertheless, 
to be better known and more highly 
honored. There is scarcely a purer 
or more brilliant career to be found 
recorded in the annals of Catholic 
literature in this century than his. 
He was the founder of the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul—a sufficient 
title to honor and gratitude. He 
was a model of moral loveliness and 
Christian virtue, a type of the true 
Catholic gentleman, adorning a high 
sphere in society, and at’the same 
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time heartily devoted to the welfare 
of the humblest, the poorest, and 
even the most degraded and vicious 
classes). He was a_ thoroughly 
learned man in his own department, 
a captivating writer, a master of 
the minds and hearts of the studious 
youth of France, a knightly cham- 
pion of the faith without fear and 
without reproach, an author of clas- 
sical works of peculiar and enduring 
value. The charm of his private, 
personal character, as a child,a 
friend, a husband and father, a 
member of the social circle, equals 
the lustre of his public career. 
Spotless and fascinating from the 
beginning: to the end of his life, the 
bright and winning grace of the fig- 
ure which he presents in the history 
of his life receives dignity and pa- 
thos from the suffering which over- 
shadowed and eclipsed his light be- 
fore its meridian was attained. He 
was born in 1813; his professorship 
at the Sorbonne filled the space be- 
tween his twenty-seventh and thirty- 
ninth years of life—that is, from 
1839 to 1852—and he died the next 
year at the age of forty, after seven 
years of repeated attacks of illness 
and a continued decline. We will 
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pass in rapid review the incidents 
of this brief but fruitful career, and 
endeavor to place before our read- 
ers a reduced sketch of the charac- 
ter and work of Frederic Ozanam, 
as faithfully and artistically portray- 
ed by his accomplished biographer. 

The family records of the Oza- 
nams trace their origin to Jeremiah 
Hozannam, a Jew, who was pretor in 
Julius Cresar’s thirty-eighth legion, 
and received the township of Bou- 
lignieux, near Lyons, as his share in 
the military partition of the conquer- 
ed Gallic territory. His lineal de- 
scendant, Samuel Hozannam, was 
converted by St. Didier in the 
seventh century. The name was 
altered to Ozanam by the grandfa- 
ther of the subject of the present 
notice. Dr. Ozanam, Frederic’s 
father, was a distinguished man, 
and both of Frederic’s parents were 
persons of remarkable virtue and 


piety. He was born in Milan, but 
educated at Lyons, every possible 
care being taken of his intellectual, 


moral, and religious culture. In 
childhood and youth he was deli- 
cate, precocious, exemplary in morals 
and religion, extremely diligent and 
successful in his studies, and every 
way admirable and lovable in charac- 
ter. At one time during his boyhood 
he was tormented by temptations 
against faith, which were so rife, 
and to a multitude of the studious 
youth of France so dangerous, at 
that epoch. To him they were 
not dangerous, but salutary ; forthey 
had no other effect except to stimu- 
late him to a study of the rational 
evidences of the Catholic religion, 
and to leave in his heart a vivid 
and tender sympathy for the vic- 
tims of doubt and error. After a 
very thorough course of classical 
study under an eminent teacher— 
the Abbé Noirot—which he com- 
pleted at seventeen years of age, 
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Frederic Ozanam was placed in a 
lawyer’s office at Lyons, where he 
remained one year, employing all 
his leisure time in linguistic and 
literary studies. Before complet- 
ing his nineteenth year he was sent 
to study at the great Law-School 
of Paris, where he remained six 
years, after which, at the age of 
twenty-five, he was admitted to the 
bar and to the degree of Doctor in 

etters, taking the next year his de- 
gree of Doctorof Laws. Ozanamhad 
studied well his jurisprudence, and 
was perfectly competent to prac- 
tise his profession, or even to hold a 
chair as professor in a law-school. 
This was not, however, his vocation, 
and he had little taste or inclina- 
tion for such a life. His legal ca- 
reer was, therefore, very brief and 
only an episode in his life. In re- 
spect to his true vocation he had 
many doubts and anxieties. He 
was extremely averse to the thought 
of marriage, and, being so fervently 
religious, he naturally felt certain 
predispositions toward the sacerdo- 
tal or monastic state. He visited 
the Grande Chartreuse, correspond- 
ed with his friend Lacordaire, and 
held many consultations with his 
director. The final result was that 
he chose the profession of litera- 
ture, and married, with the fu'l and 
hearty approbation of his friend 
and counsellor, the Abbé Noirot. 
His chief end in choosing his pro- 
fession was the advancement of the 
cause of religion and the church; 
and the generous aspirations, direct- 
ed by the most elevated and en- 
lightened views, which developed 
into so glorious and successful, al- 
beit in time so brief a fulfilment, al- 
ready preoccupied his mind and 
heart from the time that he was 
seventeen years old. 

In point of fact, he had really 
found his vocation at that time, and, 
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notwithstanding his apparent diver- 
gence to the legal profession and 
his various waverings of purpose, 
he actually began to prosecute it 
steadily by his studies and by such 
active efforts as his age and condi- 
tion permitted, from that early but 
prematurely ripe period of his 
life. ‘The programme of his studies 
and literary labors is laid down in 
a letter to a friend, written when 
he was seventeen years old. With- 
out neglecting his _ professional 
studies, he was able, thanks to his 
wonderful mental gifts, his reten- 
tive memory, and his habits of in- 
tense, continuous application, as 
well as to the definiteness and unity 
of the scope and plan which he fol- 
lowed, to acquire that solid and ac- 
curate erudition which furnished the 
material fused and moulded into 
such beautiful forms by the fire of 
his eloquence and the constructive 


art of his imagination. 

The state of things among men 
of science and letters, and the youth 
studying at the great schools, when 
Frederic Ozanam went to Paris, 
was, in a religious aspect, most 


dreary. His father had feared to 
send him there on account of the 
infidelity and immorality with which 
the whole atmosphere was poisoned, 
but had at last resolved to trust to 
the firmness of his principles and 
the purity of his character. His 
trust was fully justified. During 
his student-life Ozanam began, in 
concert with a few other young men 
like-minded with ,bimself, that 
counter-revolution or crusade for 
the restoration of the old religion 
of France, among the young stu- 
dents and also among the working- 
men of Paris, which we devoutly 
trust will end in the fulfilment of De 
Maistre’s prophecy that within this 
present century France will be once 
again completely Christianized. 
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There is nothing more melan- 
choly in all history, after the apos- 
tasy of Juda from the standard of 
her Lion, than the lapse of France 
from her fidelity to the cross and to 
the vows of that national baptism in 
the deepest, purest waters of Cath- 
olicity, from which she derived her 
life, her strength, and her unparal- 
leled glory in Christendom. It is 
like the fall of Solomon, so beauti- 
ful, so wise, so royal in magnanimity 
and splendor, so favored of God, so 
renowned as the builder of the 
Temple and the palaces of Sion, 
degrading those later years which 
ought to have been crowned with a 
venerable majesty by turning his 
heart to strange women and to the 
abominations of the heathen It is 
a grief almost without consolation, 
and accompanied by surprise and 
indignation, that a people like that 
of France, and especially its intel- 
ligent and educated portion, living 
amid the monumental glories of 
their Catholic history, could be in- 
sensible to their own honor, mock 
at all which makes their nation 
venerable, destroy the noble work 
of their ancestors, and, like the Is- 
raelites defiling themselves with the 
base heathen of Chanaan, turn away 
to the worship of the fetich of the 
Revolution. How much more deep- 
ly must the bosoms of those French- 
men who are not degenerate be 
stirred by such emotions! ‘There 
were always among the sons of Is- 
rael of old elect souls, the true 
children of the promise, such as Jos- 
eph, Gideon, Samuel, David, Isaias, 
Daniel, Judas Machabeus, who 
burned with zeal and holy enthu- 
siasm for the cause of the God of 
their fathers; and they never ceased 
to rise up when they were most 
needed until the final apostasy of 
the nation. The people of France 
have never apostatized from Christ 
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as a body, although a great multi- 
tude of apostates have deserted the 
faith and loyalty of their ancestors, 
and the revolution which they stirred 
up under the traitorous banner of 
Voltaire, “ the wickedest, the mean- 
est, and the most unpatriotic 
Frenchman of the last century,” * 
has swayed to a great extent the 
politics and education of France 
for a hundred years. Paris has 
gone far beyond France in this road 
of apostasy, but even there impiety 
has never gained a complete and 
lasting conquest. On the contrary, 
martyrdom, heroic charity, and in- 
tellectual valor in the sacred cause 
have made it their most illustrious 
palestra, and, we trust, have expiat- 
ed the guilt of that peerless city, 
and averted the doom which would 
seem to await it if the divine justice 
should exact the due meed of retri- 
bution. 

Among the dite of the youth of 
France, the class most immediate- 
ly and universally exposed to the 
deadly influence of impious litera- 
ture and education and withdrawn 
from the control of the clergy, gift- 
ed and pure souls have arisen, fill- 
ed with the inspiration of genius 
and religion,. like Daniel and his 
companions in the captivity, who 
have escaped the violence of fire 
and stopped the mouths of lions. 
First among these is Chateaubriand, 
who in his old age honored Frederic 
Ozanam with his special friendship 
and was loved reverently by him in 
return. Notwithstanding a short 
period of defection from the faith, 
and considerable faults in his cha- 
acter and writings, Chateaubriand 
deserves to be called the father of 
the new generation of Catholic 
youthin France. ‘There is no simi- 
lar autobiography of more exquisite 
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charm than the history of that 
childhood and youth in which this 
great man shows us how he was 
trained and formed to that peculiar 
type of genius which so captivated, 
and to a great extent re-formed in a 
Catholic mould, the intellectual and 
imaginative youth of France. La- 
martine deserves a considerable 
meed of recognition, also, for ser- 
vices of the same general nature, 
though he was far less true and 
constant to his first loyalty. Victor 
Hugo promised in the beginning to 
devote a genius of a much higher or- 
der than either of these two emi- 
nent men possessed to the true wel- 
fare of his country and mankind, 
but unhappily was seduced by the 
fell spirit of the Revolution. Even 
he shows a reaction from the un- 
mitigated, fanatical hatred of the 
Catholic past of France and Chris- 
tendom which animates the worst 
section of the anti-Catholic sect. 
The moderates or liberals, the men 
of compromise between the revolu- 
tionary section and some kind of 
vague natural religion or philosophy 
under a spiritual or semi-Christian 
semblance, who have had the pre- 
dominance at Paris in government, 
education, and the general leader- 
ship of the public affairs of France, 
since the time of the First Empire, 
have also belonged to a half-way 
party, in which the effect of resurg- 
ing Catholicity is visible. They have 
been allied with the outside row of 
Catholics, who were either only 
nominally such, or, if really, incon- 
sistent and weak in their allegiance 
to thechurch. ‘Their position pre- 
sented, therefore, a much weaker 
and more easily assailable front to 
Catholic aggression than one more 
extreme and openly revolutionary 
would have done. Nevertheless, 
the young world of Paris students 
were as effectually, and more quietly 
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and irresistibly, alienated from real 
faith in the religion of their baptism, 
and every principle or duty of prac- 
tical Christian morals and piety, by 
their utterly secular and free-think- 
ing education in the public schools, 
so long as no counter-influence was 
brought to bear upon them, as if the 
Catholic religion had been proscrib- 
ed by penal laws. It was possible, 
however, to bring this influence to 
bear uponthem. ‘The liberty grant- 
ed to indifferentism, infidelity, and 
atheism might be made use of to 
the advantage of Catholicity. In 
the schools where free thought and 
free expression were a law, the pos- 
sessors might be invaded and over- 
thrown by intellectual and moral 
weapons, if there were found aggres- 
sors able to wield them and bold 
enough toenterthearena. Onsuch 


a battle-ground, where the field is 
in the domain of history and philo- 


sophy, where reason is umpire, and 
where facts and arguments, elo- 
quence and logic, appeals to the in- 
tellect and the heart, the lessons of 
the past and the examples of those 
men to whom the verdict of time— 
the most impartial of judges—has 
decreed an apotheosis, are the ar- 
senal of the combatants, the Catho- 
lic cause must win, if its champions 
are worthy of their cause. 

When Frederic Ozanam came to 
Paris the other side had the field 
to themselves, like the challengers of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche on the morn- 
iig of the tournament, before the 
young Ivanhoe rode into the lists. 
The venerable Sorbonne, that an- 
cient shrine of sacred learning, had 
become a theatre, where shallow, 
rationalistic philosophers like Jouf- 
froy declaimed against revelation 
and the Catholic Church. Ozanam 
soon found a small number of reso- 
lute, high-spirited young men like 
himself, who had been well trained 
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at home in their religion and were 
determined to adhere to it faithful- 
ly. Under his leadership they be- 
gan to send in objections to the 
statements and arguments of their 
infidel professors, which necessarily 
commanded some attention and re- 
spect and had influence with their 
fellow-students. Jouffroy himself, at 
the hour of death abjured infidelity, 
received the Sacraments devoutly, 
and declared that one half-page of 
the catechism was worth more than 
all the philosophical systems. It 
was at this time that Ozanam 
founded the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The Abbé Lacordaire. 
the Abbé Gerbet, and other emi 
nent priests of Paris, and even 
the archbishop, interested them- 
selves in the band of young Catho- 
lic students, and under their guid- 
ance the career of their leader, 
Frederic Ozanam, became, during 
his whole student-life, a truly noble 
and successful apostleship. Thus 
the way was prepared for him to 
carry on the same work ina much 
more efficacious manner as a pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne. 

In the year 1839 Ozanam, being 
then twenty-six years of age, a 
professorship of philosophy at Or- 
leans and one of commercial law 
at Lyons were offered him, and 
the latter appointment accepted. 
He resigned it, however, after one 
year, in order*to accept the position 
of assistant-professor of foreign 
literature at the Sorbonne. At 
this time an additional professor- 
ship of foreign literature at Lyons 
was offered to him, which would 
have secured to him, together with 
the law-professorship, an income of 
$3,000 a year. He was just about 
to be married to a young lady of Ly- 
ons. Nevertheless, he chose the 
position of assistant to the profes- 
or of foreign literature at the Sor- 
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bonne, although it was a precarious 
one, and brought him an income of 
less than $500, in order that he 
might be better able to carry out 
the one noble purpose to which he 
had devoted his life. Together 
with his professorship at the Sor- 
bonne he held also, for a few years, 
another at the Collége Stanislas, 
which he was obliged to relinquish 
when, in 1844, on the vacancy of 
the chair of foreign literature at 
the Sorbonne, he received the ap- 
pointment to fill it from the govern- 
ment. For all these early and 
brilliant successes he was in great 
measure indebted to the warm 


friendship and patronage of M. 
Cousin and M. Villemain, a fact 
most honorable to these distinguish- 
ed men, who, as is well known, 
were leaders of the rationalist school, 
yet nevertheless, like the eminent 
Protestant, M. Guizot, really carried 


out in respect to Catholics their 
professions of liberality. M. Oza- 
nam continued to fulfil his duties at 
the Sorbonne during twelve years, 
with some considerable interruptions 
caused by illness. His published 
works are chiefly composed of the 
substance of the lectures which he 
delivered. 

The great idea which was before 
the mind of Ozanam from the period 
of his early youth was, the justifi- 
cation of the Catholic religion by 
the philosophy of universal history. 
Eventually, he was led to concentrate 
his attention principally upon the 
period embraced between the fifth 
and fourteenth centuries, with espe- 
cial reference to the German empire 
and to the medizval philosophy re- 
flected in the poems of Dante, 
whose strong attachment to the 
German party in Italy is well 
known, though perhaps not so gen- 
erally well understood. Frederic 
Schlegel has said: “It is pre-emi- 
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nently from the study of history 
that all endeavors after a higher 
mental culture derive their fixed 
centre and support, viz., their com- 
mon reference to man, his destinies 
and energies. History, if it does 
not stop at the mere enumeration 
of names, dates, and external facts; 
if it seizes on and sets forth the 
spirit of great times, of great men, 
and great events, is in itself a true 
philosophy, intelligible to all, and 
certain, and in its manifold appli- 
cations the most instructive. ‘Then 
history, if not in itself the most bril- 
liant, is yet the most indispensable 
link in that beautiful chain which 
encompasses man’s higher intellec- 
tual culture; and history it is which 
binds the others more closely togeth- 
er. It isthe great merit of our age 
to have renovated the study of his- 
tory, and to have cultivated it with 
extraordinary zeal. Within the last 
two or three decades alone so much 
has been achieved and produced 
in this department, that historical 
knowledge has been perhaps as 
much extended in that short space 
of time as formerly in many cen- 
turies.”* The scope and solution 
of universal history are found in the 
history of Christianity viewed in 
connection with the Judaic and 
patriarchal epochs of revealed re- 
ligion which preceded the advent 
of the Messias. The most impor- 
tant portion of Christian history is 
that which relates to Western 
Christendom, the European family 
of nations which grew up under the 
immediate spiritual and temporal au- 
thority of the popes. This was the 
true civilt2 cattolica, the millenial 
kingdom of Christ on earth, whose 
rise, progress, and gradual decad- 
ence occupied the space between the 
fifth and sixteenth centuries, whose 


* Lectures on Modern History. Bohn's Ed, 
PP. 1-3. 
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remnants are all that has any moral 
grandeur or value in the modern 
age, whose restoration and triumph 
under a new form are the only fu- 
ture hope of humanity. 

The foundations of heresy and 
infidelity are laid in the falsification 
and perversion of history, and in 
the general ignorance of historical 
facts which opens the way for soph- 
ists to spin their webs of lies around 
the deluded minds of the multitude. 
‘To find some other source of the 
greatness, virtue, happiness, evolu- 
tion in the line of its destiny, al- 
ready actually exhibited in its history 
by the human race, especially its 
elect portion, and still possible in 
futurity, besides the revealed reli- 
gion and Catholic church of God, is 
the problem of the anti-Catholic, 
anti-Christian, anti-theistic sophists. 
Germany is their principal territory, 
the Gath and Ascalon of the Philis- 


tines who defy the armies of the 
Living God with their weapons of 
erudition and reasoning that are 


like a weaver’s beam. From the 
days of the old secular and ecclesi- 
astical princes of Germany who re- 
volted against the supremacy of 
Rome, down to Luther, his asso- 
ciates and successors, even to our 
modern German sophists, apostates 
and persecutors ; the pretence of an 
autochthonous culture has been set 
up for Germany with a degree of 
pride, arrogance, and _ insolence 
which has no parallel, and is fre- 
quently so offensive and boastful as 
lo be ridiculous not only in the eyes 
of the rest of the world but in those 
of all sensible and catholic-minded 
Germans. Christianity is consider- 
ed by men of this school as the 
cause of a decline from the autoc- 
thonous civilization. War with the 
Christianity of the Latin races, and 
a return to unalloyed Teutonism, 
are regarded as the conditions of 
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a magnificent future development, 
political, scientific, and literary, 
which shall create a German empire 
in every respect supreme mistress 
of the modern world. 

Ozanam’s chief object was to 
combat this claim by showing, not 
that Germany has nothing to be 
proud of and no greatness to aspire 
after, but that she is indebted for 
her past and present glory, and 
must be indebted for any fulfilment 
of a glorious destiny in time to 
come, to Christianity and Roman 
unity, without which the Germans 
would have remained always, and 
will again become, barbarians. We 
must refer the reader to Miss 
O’Meara’s interesting pages for a 
fuller account of the way in which 
Ozanam prepared himself for his 
task, and afterwards fulfilled it by 
his lectures on German history. 

Schlegel had given him a bril- 
liant example of the way in which 
history can be brought up to that 
high standard of scientific, ethical, 
and literary excellence which is 
set forth in the quotation we have 
made above from his lectures. The 
value and practical utility of the 
ideas there presented and illustrat- 
ed so nobly by the literary career 
of Ozanam cannot be too much in- 
sisted upon. History is emphati- 
cally the modern field most neces- 
sary and advantageous for Catholic 
polemics. The history of particu- 
lar epochs, of special classes and 
orders in society, of individual men 
of mark, of institutions, of branches 
of science, art, or learning—in a 
word, of every kind of topic which 
can be made distinct and interest- 
ing by being localized, limited in 
respect to time, or otherwise so 
brought within clear and defined 
boundaries that it becomes vivid 
and real to the intellect and imagi- 
nation—is that which we have spe- 
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cially within our intention. More- 
over, the charms of style are essen- 
tially requisite. Happily, we have 
begun to supply the dearth of such 
books in the English language, 
partly by such as are originally 
written in English, partly by trans- 
lations. John Henry Newman has 
given us a certain quantity of his- 
torical writing worthy of .compari- 
son with “ Livy’s pictured page,” 
and justly meriting for him the 
title, so felicitously invented by an 
Italian critic, of “ the Claude Lor- 
raine of English literature.”” The 
accomplished authoress of Christian 
Schools and Scholars is another skil- 
ful miner in the gold-fields of Ca- 
tholic history ; and Mrs. Hope, also, 
has shown in her volumes on the 
conversion of the Teutons and An- 
glo-Saxons how specially adapted 
to labor successfully in this depart- 
ment are cultivated women. Mon- 
talembert’s Monks of the West is an 
unrivalled masterpiece, as all know; 
and if we were to catalogue all the 
various pieces of historical com- 
position on similar topics to be 
found in recent European literature, 
enough of them would be found to 
make a small library. All books 
of this kind in the English language 
would, however, make but a small 
collection, merely enough for a 
nucleus of a library of Catholic his- 
torical literature. The educated 
and reading classes in England and 
the United States have been, within 
a very recent period, shockingly ig- 
norant of the history of all except a 
few nations during a few epochs, in 
regard to which they have received 
a certain amount of information 
from popular works, mixed up with 
a great dmount of error and misre- 
presentation. There has doubtless 
been an improvement slowly tak- 
ing place for the last thirty years, 
and becoming continually more 
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rapid as it aavances. Yet, rating 
this improvement at the highest 
value it can possibly be imagined to 
have, the amount of knowledge, es- 
pecially in regard to the real, genu- 
ine history of Christendom, which 
is current among the readers of 
only English books, or even acces- 
sible to them, is lamentably small. 
Even the most of those who are 
supposed to know something of 
foreign literature may, without in- 
justice, be taxed with the same lack 
of information. We consider, there- 
fore, that the example of Ozanam is 
one which has a special fitness in it 
to allure and stimulate those whose 
vocation it is to give instruction, by 
lectures or writings, to a zealous 
imitation. There are Australian and 
Californian mines waiting for those 
who will work them, in which those 
who have not the ability to dig out 
great masses of the golden ore may 
find nuggets and gold-dust in 
abundance to increase the common 
treasure in general circulation. 
Historical works of original and 
thorough research are wanted. 
Where translations from Germar, 
French, and Italian works suffice, 
let them suffice, and original au- 
thors take up new topics. Would 
that, even by the easy method of 
translation from foreign languages, 
our English historical literature 
might be enriched, and that the 
taste for solid reading were suffi- 
ciently diffused to enable enter- 
prising publishers to employ the 
hundreds of persons able and will- 
ing to undertake this work! Besides 
these more extensive historical 
works, there is a great need for 
others of lesser magnitude, for 


. which the materials already exist in 


abundance. All that is necessary 
to make these rich materials avail- 
able is, that they be worked up by 
those who possess the art of con- 
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veying instruction and imparting de- 
light to inquisitive minds by the 
skilful use of their vernacular idiom 
in a way suited to the capacity and 
taste of their listeners or readers. 
Teachers in colleges and schools 
who are able to lecture to their pu- 
pils will, in our opinion, stimulate 
their minds to thought and study 
much more easily and efficacious- 
ly by lectures on topics of this 
kind than by adhering exclusively 
to the mere class routine. And we 
venture to suggest also to those 
who give lectures to literary asso- 
ciations or general audiences, that 
they would do well to exchange 
their usually trite and abstract top- 
ics of vague and general declama- 
tion for specific and individual sub- 
jects taken from the historical do- 
main. We may say the same to 
those who undertake to write books, 
or articles for the periodicals. And 


here it occurs to our memory to 
refer to certain historical and bio- 
graphical articles which have ap- 
peared in some of our magazines as 


specimens and illustrations. The 
Civilta Cattolica has published a 
long series of brief but remarkably 
accurate and graphic historical 
sketches of the lives and reigns of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs, under the 
title of J Destini di Roma. The 
Month has repeatedly given short 
articles of the same kind, either 
singly or serially, which are perfect 
models of the popular historical 
style. Our children and young 
people, and indeed all people what; 
tver who can be induced to hear 
or read anything instructive, with 
the exception of a small class of se- 
verely-disciplined minds, must be 
charmed in order to be’ taught. 
Truth must be made visible; in 
concrete, distinct, and brilliant pic- 
tures, images, representations of 
actual realities, living examples ; as 
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a splendid form in symmetrical fig- - 
ures. ‘This is the reason why 
works of imaginative genius are so 
keenly relished by the multitude, 
and especially those fictitious nar- 
ratives called novels and romances, 
whose particular form is most easily 
apprehended by the common imagi- 
nation. Fiction, in so far as it is 
constructed according to the rules 
of true art, is but a shadow of real 
life. The reality is far more inte- 
resting. Compendiums and text- 
books must indeed be dry, and 
they are necessary, as grammars and 
dictionaries are both extremely dry 
and extremely necessary. But, be 
sides these dry skeletons of history, 
we need other books in which the ep- 
ic and lyric harmony and dramatic life 
of man’s variegated action on the 
earth are reproduced—works which 
bear the same relation to dry annals 
that the Zeid or the Cid sustain to 
Latin and French grammar. They 
should be composed with such a 
charm of style that an intelligent 
boy or girl would eagerly take them 
under a tree of a fine summer-day, 
and beguile delightfully a long af- 
ternoon in their perusal, if they are 
for juvenile readers; and if they 
are of a more ambitious aim, that 
they allure their readers to burn 
the midnight oil over their pages. 
Nor would we exclude historical 
romances from the category of use- 
ful and instructive literature, if 
they are constructed in conformity 
to the truth of history and incul- 
cate wholesome moral lessons. 

It is an error to consider litera- 
ture as merely a means of instruc- 
tion for a secular purpose or of 
transitory pleasure, and to confine 
the effort at cultivating the spiritual 
faculties in view of the soul’s ever- 
lasting destiny, to the use of means 
directly religious. ‘This is one form 
of the erroneous doctrine that the 
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temporal order ought to be sepa- 
rated from the spiritual order, and 
therefore education be secularized. 
If there are any who think that the 
clergy have no interest in any but 
their own technical, professional 
studies, and that catechisms, didac- 
tic sermons, ascetic books, and bio- 
graphies of saints written in that 
formal method which is so inex- 
pressibly unnatural and tedious, 
with virtues tied up in separate 
bundles and commonplace disserta- 
tions overloading the narrative, are 
the only and sufficient means of 
salvation, we might say to them: 
Look at the Bible, and study the 
method which the divine Wisdom 
adopted. It is a book of history, 
poetry, eloquence; with little of 
professedly abstract, didactic in- 
struction. It is an inspired litera- 
ture, and the sermons of our Lord 
even are thrown into a popular 
and concrete form which addresses 
the imagination more directly than 
the understanding. The Bible, as 
well as nature, reason, and expe- 
rience, teaches us the practical les- 
son that for the young and for the 
multitude object-teaching is the 
proper and only successful method. 
The divine philosophy, as well as 
the human, must be taught by ex- 
ample, and history is philosophy 
teaching by examples. In the his- 
tory of Christendom, both public 
and private, the sacred history of 
the Old and New Testament is con- 
tinued. The church is the spouse 
of Christ. The Evangelists paint 
the picture of the bridegroom, and 
Catholic historians of the bride. To 
win admiration and love for her, it 
is enough to represent her as she is. 

Frederic Ozanam was inspired 
with this idea, which was infused 
into his soul by the Holy Spirit 
who consecrated him to his high 
vocation. He devoted himself to 
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his literary and historical labors as 
a professor at the Sorbonne, not for 
the sake of science, fame, or any 
earthly advantage or emolument, 
but as an apostle of the Catholic 
religion ; that he might win the stu- 
dious youth of Paris to love Catho- 
lic truth and return to the church 
of their ancestors. For fifty years 
no Catholic lecturer, speaking as a 
Catholic, had been heard in that 
ancient, desecrated temple of the 
Christian philosophy of the glorious 
days gone by of France. The voice 
of Ozanam was heard, without the 
slightest flattening of its Catholic 
tone, with no timid reticence of his 
Catholic principles, and it capti- 
vated that crowd of turbulent, un- 
believing youth by its magic elo- 
quence. His biographer tells us: 


“No man in his position was ever so 
much beloved in Paris; it was almost an 
adoration. After hanging upon his lips 
at the Sorbonne, bursting out every now 
and then, as if in spite of themseives, into 
sudden gusts of applause, and then hush- 
ing one another for fear they should lose 
one of the master’s words, his young au- 
dience would ‘follow him out of the lec- 
ture-hall, shouting and cheering, putting 
questions, and elbowing their way up for 
a word of recognition, while a band of 
favored ones trooped on with him to his 
home across the gardens. They never 
suspected what an additional fatigue this 
affectionate demonstration was to the 
professor, already exhausted by the pre- 
ceding hour and a half’s exertion, with 
its laborious proximate preparation. No 
matter how tired he was, they were never 
dismissed ; he welcomed their noisy com- 
pany, with its eager talk, its comments 
and questions, as if it were the most re- 
freshing rest. There was, indeed, only 
one reward that Ozanam coveted more ; 
this was when some young soul, who 
had come to the lecture in doubt or un- 
belief, suddenly moved by the orator’s 
exposition of the faith, as it was embo- 
died or shadowed forth in his subject, 
opened his eyes to the truth, and, like 
the blind man in the Gospel, cried out, 
‘ giving thanks.’ 

“One day, on coming home from the 
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Sorbonne, the following note was handed 
him: ‘It is impossible that any one 
could speak with so much fervor and 
heart without believing what he affirms. 
If it be any satisfaction—I will even 
say happiness—to you to know it, enjoy 
it to the full, and learn that before hear- 
ing you I did not believe. What a great 
number of sermons failed to do for me 
you have done in an hour:. you have 
made me a Christian! . . . Accept this 
expression of my joy and gratitude.’ 
You have made me a Christian! Oh! let 
those who believe and love like Ozanam 
tell us what he felt, what joy inundated 
his soul when this cry went forth to 
him.” * 


Ozanam’s authority over the stu- 
dents was never more strikingly 
manifested than on the occasion of 
the excitement caused by the pub- 
lic announcement which the cele- 
brated historian Lenormant made 
of his conversion to Christianity. 
He had been an infidel, then a wa- 
verer between scepticism and faith, 
fy years before he declared him- 
self on the Catholic side. ‘The lead- 
ers of the infidel party stirred up 
the students who attended his 
course of historical lectures to vio- 
lent demonstrations of hostility. 
Ozanam espoused his cause with 
the most chivalrous courage, and 
took his place by the side of M. Le- 
normant in the lecture-hall. When 
the storm of yells, hisses, hootings, 
and blasphemous outcries burst 
forth in a deafening tumult, he 
sprang to his feet beside the lec- 
turer with an attitude and a glance 
of indignant defiance which evok- 
ed at once from the fickle mob of 
youths a counter-storm of violent 
applause. A scornful gesture hush- 
ed them into a sudden silence, 
broken only by the thunder of 
Uzanam's invectives and the elo- 
quence of his appeals to their honor 
and the principles of liberty which 
they professed to respect, but had 
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so grossly violated. He mastered 
them completely, and M. Lenor- 
mant then proceeded to deliver his 
lecture without interruption. The 
next day, however, through the in- 
fluence of those consistent advo- 
cates of toleration, Michelet and 
Quinet, the course was closed by 
an order of the government. 

The active labors of Ozanam 
were by no means restricted to his 
department of duty as a profes- 
sor. He was a zealous leader in 
Catholic associations, a frequent 
contributor to the journals,an un- 
tiring workman in the cause of 
practical charity and all undertak- 
ings for the improvement of the 
class of artisans and laborers. It 
is impossible to make any accurate 
estimate of the actual results of his 
efforts in the cause of religion and 
humanity. In the words of his bio- 
grapher: “The work that he ac- 
complished in his sphere will never 
be known in this world. God only 
knows the harvest that others have 
reaped from his prodigal self-devo- 
tion, his knowledge, and that elo- 
quence which so fully illustrated 
the ideal standard of human speech 
described by Fénelon as ‘the 
strong and persuasive utterance of 
a soul nobly inspired.” For Ozan- 
am was not merely a teacher in the 
Sorbonne—he was a teacher of the 
world; and his influence shone out 
to the world through the minds and 
lives of numbers of his contempora- 
ries who did not know that they 
were reflecting his light.” 

What is awaiting France we know 
not. The world, but especially all 
Catholics throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the church’s domain in the 
world, have watched with intensest 
interest the events which have oc- 
curred in France since the reign of 
Pius IX. began under such un- 
wonted and marvellous auspices, 
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and has continued so much beyond 
the period of human expectation. 
They have never ceased to pray for 
France, to- sympathize with the he- 
roic efforts of genuine French pa- 
triots, the true children of Charle- 
magne and St. Louis, and to watch 
anxiously for the time when the 
prognostic of the learned and elo- 
quent Dr. Marshall shall be fulfilled : 
“When France falls upon her 
knees, let the enemies of France begin 
to tremble.” The blood of three 
martyred archbishops of Paris, the 
blood of Olivaint and his noble fel- 
low-victims, the blood of Pimodan 
and those generous youth who fell 
at Castelfidardo, the chivalry of 
Lamoriciére and La Charrette, the 
vows of the pilgrims of Lourdes 
and Paray-le-Monial, the valiant 
struggles of the champions of the 
faith, the prayers and sacrifices of 
that crowd of the noblest daughters 
of France which fills her renovated 
cloisters, cannot surely remain for 
ever powerless to lift the dark cloud 
which overhangs the kingdom of 
the fleurs-de-lis. There has been 
enough of the blood of the just 
poured out in France within the 
ast century to redeem not only 
France but Christendom. If Chris- 
tendom is to be regenerated, France 
must first come forth renewéd out 
of her second baptism in blood and 
fire. The cry of anguish, though 
not of despair, which she sends up 
to heaven by the mouth of her elo- 
quent spokesman, the bishop of the 
city of Joan of Arc, “Ox allons 
nous ?” must be answered: “ We go 
to victory over traitors within and 
enemies without, and our triumph 
shall be that of the Catholic Church.” 

Frederic Ozanam had once said 
to the young men of a literary cir- 
cle: “ Let us be ready to prove that 
we too have our battle-fields, and 
that, if need be, we can die on 
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them.” In point of fact, he did 
really sacrifice his own life in the 
fulfilment of his task. Such a deli. 
cate physical constitution could not 
naturally long survive the intense, 
continuous strain to which it was 
subjected by a spirit which exer- 
cised a relentless despotism over 
the body. In a letter to his broth- 
er Charles he tells him, by way of 
encouraging him to follow his ex- 
ample, that in 1837, when he was 
preparing his examination for the 
higher degrees, he had, during five 
months, worked regularly ten hours, 
and during the last month fifteen, 
daily, without counting the time 
spent in classes. With much more 
naiveté than good sense, he observes 
that “one has to be prudent, so as 
not to injure one’s health by the 
pressure ; but little by little the con- 
stitution grows used to it. We be- 
come accustomed to a severe active 
life, and it benefits the temper as 
much as the intellect.” Notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of 
friends, he continued almost the 
same extent of application to study, 
until his health gave way entirely; 
and even during the journeys he 
was obliged to take for relaxation 
he rather varied the kind of labor 
in which his restless mind engaged 
than exchanged it for rest and re- 
creation. His first severe illness at- 
tacked him only four years after he 
began lecturing at the Sorbonne. 
This was followed at intervals by 
other attacks, and a general failure 
of health which obliged him to in- 
termit his courses and take several 
journeys in France, Italy, England, 
and Spain, during which he gather 
ed the materials of some of tie 
most delightful of his minor works. 
It is a curious and characteristic 
incident of his visit to Englan¢, 
worth recording, that he was turn 
ed out of Westminster Abbey by 
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the pompous beadle, whom all tour- 
ists must well remember, for kneel- 
ing down to pray at the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor. His last 
lecture at the Sorbonne was given 
some time during the spring of 
1852. It was a dying effort. He 
had persisted in dragging himself to 
the lecture-hall while a remnant of 
strength remained, in spite of the 
entreaties of friends and medical 
advisers. At length he had been 
forced to take to his bed, exhausted 
with weakness and consumed by 
fever. His cruel and unreasonable 
pupils clamored at the deprivation 
of the intellectual banquet to which 
they had been accustomed, and, 
with the inconsiderate spirit of 
youth, accused him of neglecting his 
duty through self-indulgence. Oza- 
nam heard of this, and, in spite of 
all remonstrances, he rose from his 
bed, was dressed and taken in a 
carriage to the Sorbonne. Pale 
and haggard, unable to walk with- 
out support, but with an eye blaz- 
ing with unwonted fire, and a voice 
clear and shrill as a silver clarion, 
he sang his death-song amid enthu- 
siastic applause. 

As the peroration of his last 
speech and of his life he exclaim- 
ed: “Gentlemen, our age is ac- 
cused of being an age of egotism ; 
we professors, it is said, are tainted 
with the general epidemic ; and yet 
it is here that we use up our health; 
it is here that we wear ourselves 
out. I do not complain of it; our 
life belongs to you; we owe it to 
you to our last breath, and you 
shall have it. For my part, if I 


die it will be in your service.” 
With ardent but foreboding con- 
gratulations and applauses, which 
all felt to be farewells, the students 


of the Sorbonne heard and saw 
the last of Ozanam. The finale of 
his career had been reached; his 
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coursers touched the goal, and the 
wreath and palm were decreed by 
acclamation to the hero who bore 
them away to die. The next morn- 
ing it was feared that he might not 
survive ten days. He lived, how- 
ever, about sixteen months longer, 
wandering in company with his 
wife and little daughter, from Eaux- 
Bonnes to Biarritz, from Biarritz to 
the Pyrenees, to Spain, and at last 
to Italy, then to Marseilles, where 
he closed his earthly life on the 
Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady, 
1853, surrounded by his relatives 
and friends, and by his brothers of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
His published works fill eleven vol- 
umes of considerable size, and for 
a just appreciation of their charac- 
ter and value we refer the reader to 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Miss 
O’Meara’s biography. 

We have endeavored to excite 
rather than to allay the curiosity 
of our readers, by merely designat- 
ing the salient points of a life which 
is crowded with a great variety of 
traits and incidents such as make up 
a subject worthy to be handled by 
a skilful artist in the painting of 
character. We have not by any 
means exhausted the material fur- 
nished by the intelligent and grace- 
ful narrator of Ozanam’s life, or 
even touched upon those personal 
and private details of his domestic 
history which lend so poetic a 
charm to the story of his public 
career. Those in whom we have 
awakened an interest for one who 
presents the living ideal of a per- 
fect Catholic layman in an exalted 
sphere of action, will defraud them- 
selves grievously if they fail to 
make themselves more fully ac- 
quainted with it by the perusal of 
his biography. The author, al- 
though she now appears for the first 
time under her own proper name, 
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is already known by her Life of 
Bishop Grant, published under the 
nom de plume of Grace Ramsay, 
and is a daughter of Dr. O'Meara, 
the author of Mapoleon in Exile; or, 
a Voice from St. Helena. Her con- 
tributions to the pages of this maga- 
zine have been numerous and always 
considered as among the best of 
our literary articles. In the work 
we are reviewing she has done jus- 
tice to the high estimate we had 
previously formed of her merit as 
awriter, and to her subject, the 
one most suited to call forth her 
power which she has thus far at- 
tempted. Besides a full knowledge 


of her subject; that ardent glow of 
admiration for the hero of her story 
which is so requisite, and is one of 
the special charms of portraits of 
noble men drawn by a feminine 
hand; and graphic power regulated 
by delicate and correct taste in 


delineation and description, the 
author has shown remarkable tact 
and good sense in respect to all 
those questions which have caused 
division and discussion between dif- 
ferent Catholic parties in France. 
Without suppressing any part of 
the history of M. Ozanam and his 
period, or attempting to throw a 
veil over any of his opinions which 
involved him in the domestic con- 
troversies then existing, and not 
yet settled, respecting the relations 
of the Catholic cause and national 
politics, she has judiciously avoid- 
ed taking the part of an advocate, 
and preserved the quiet, impartial 
attitude of a historian. We have 
occasionally noticed some evidences 
of haste, and neglect to put the last 
finishing touches upon the construc- 
tion of sentences or the details of 
the narrative. We are also at a 
loss to understand the author’s 
motive for using certain French 
words, such as aagoisse and décou- 
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ragement, rather than the corre- 
sponding English terms. For the 
incorrect title on the back of the 
cover, Life and Works of F. Oza- 
nam, we suppose the publisher is 
accountable ; for the author has en- 
titled her own work very properly 
on the title-page, Frederic Ozanam, 
Professor at the Sorbonne : His Life 
and Works—a phrase whose mean- 
ing is essentially changed by the 
inversion of its parts, and made to 
convey the impression that the com- 
plete works of Ozanam are contain- 
ed in one small volume, together 
with his life. Apart from this ble- 
mish, which can be easily corrected, 
the mechanical execution of the 
work is neat and tasteful. ‘The Zife 
of Ozanam is another gem added 
to our small cabinet of treasures 
by the skill and industry of a gitt- 
ed, cultivated woman. We trust 
the success of Miss O’Meara’s first 
appearance under her own name 
will encourage her to new efforts, 
and stimulate other women similar- 
ly gifted to follow her example by 
laboring in a department of litera- 
ture for which they are specially 
competent. The example of Fred- 
eric Ozanam, mirrored in her clear, 
impartial pages, presents its own na- 
tive, intrinsic beauty and splendor 
as a model for pure, disinterested, 
high-souled Catholic young men 
who aspire towards an ideal of true 
intellectual and moral greatness 
which is elevated and at the same 
time attainable in the laical state 
and a secular profession. It is to 
be hoped that the publication of 
this Zzfe will make the Catnolic stu- 
dents of England and the United 
States generally acquainted bot) 
with Ozanam’s beautiful character 
and with his thoroughly erudite, 
yet classically elegant and attrac- 
tive, works on the history and litera- 
ture of the middle ages. 
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“ I do love these ancient ruins : 
We never tread upon them but we set 
Our foot upon some rev’rend history ; 
And, questionless, here in this open court, 
Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of stormy weather, some lie interred who 
Loved the church so well and gave so largely to’t 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 


Till doomsday.” 


** There is a joy in every spot 
Made known in days of old 
New to the feet, although each tale 
A hundred times be told.” 


Wuo has not heard of the Rock of 
Cashel—Cashel of the Kings? “ ‘The 
first object,” exclaimed Richard 
Lalor Sheil, “that in childhood I 
learned to admire was that noble 
tuin, an emblem as well as a memori- 
al of Ireland, which ascends before 
us, at once a temple and a fortress, 
the seat of religion and nationality ; 
where councils were held, where 
princes assembled; .the scene of 
courts and of synods ; and on which 
it is impossible to look without feei- 
ing the heart at once elevated and 
touched by the noblest as well as 
the most solemn recollections.” 
From whatever side the traveller 
approaches the ancient metropolis 
and residence of the kings of Mun- 
ster, the first object to meet his eye 
is the Rock, which lifts itself above 
the surrounding country, as proud 
to wear its monumental crown. 
From the earliest times this hill 
seems to have been dedicated to 
religion. Its Round Tower, which 
is still entire, would lead us to asso- 
ciate it with the pagan rites of the 
ancient Irish; and the tradition 
which designates the Rock as the 
place where the kings of Munster 
were proclaimed confirms this view. 


It is certainly associated with the 
early dawn of Christianity ia Ire- 
land; for St. Patrick, St. Declan, 
St. Ailbe, St. Kiran, and other holy 
men held a synod in Cashel. 

St. Patrick’s visit was in 448; he 


baptized Prince A=ngus and held 
solemn feast in Cashel of the Kings 
“till all the land was clothed with 
Christ.” Here on the Rock he 
gave the shamrock its immortal 
fame : 


“From the grass 
The little three-leaved herb, stooping, I plucked, 
And preached the Trinity.” 


Without entering into the contro- 
versy concerning the origin of the 
Round Towers, we will take Cor- 
mac’s Chapel to be the most an- 
cient Christian ruin on the Rock. 

This stone-roofed church was 
built, as is generally supposed, by 
Cormac McCullenan, the famous 
king-bishop, who began to reign 
in the year go2. But Petrie is of 
opinion that we owe this chapel to 
Cormac MacCarthy, King of Mun- 
ster, and that it is the Teampul 
Chormaic of whose solemn conse- 
cration by the archbishops and 
bishops of Munster, in presence of 
the priests, princes, and people, the 
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Annals of Innisfallen make mention 
in 1134. 

However this may be, all agree 
that the chapel is one of the most 
curious and interesting specimens 
of early Christian architecture in 
Ireland. Like all the stone-roof- 
ed chapels of the primitive Irish 
Church, it is divided into nave and 
chancel, with a tall, square tower at 
their northern and southern junc- 
ture. Within the southern tower, 
which on the outside is ornamented 
with six projecting bands, there is 
a stone staircase leading to :apart- 
ments above the chapel said to 
have been occupied by King Cor- 
mac. These rooms receive the 
ight through windows which are 
circular on the outside, but square 
within, and were heated by hot 
air, conveyed into them through 
flues in the wall—the first instance 
known to us of the use of a me- 
thod of warming houses generally 
thought to be of very recent inven- 
tion. ‘The doorways leading into 
the chapel are in its northern and 
southern walls, and are richly 
adorned with columns, capitals, 
mouldings, and sculptured figures. 
On the lintel of the northern en- 
trance there is a group in basso-re- 
lievo representing a Centaur in the 
act of shooting a lion which is 
about to devour some smaller ani- 
mal that is crouching at its feet. 
This is supposed to represent the 
contest between paganism and 
Christianity for the possession of 
Ireland during the repeated inva- 
sions of the Danes. 

The cathedral stands between 
the Round Tower and Cormac’s 
Chapel, embracing them in such 
way that they all seem to be but 
parts of one magnificent ruin. 
This church, which consists of a 
choir, nave, and transepts, with a 
square tower in the centre, was 
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built by Donald O’Brien, King of 
Limerick, in the year 1169. Its 
greatest length from east to west is 
two hundred and ten feet, and the 
breadth of the transepts is a hun- 
dred and seventy feet. It is both 
a fortress and a church—true sym- 
bol of the perfect union of the na- 
tional and the religious spirit in 
Ireland. The walls, which are of 
great thickness, are hollow, so as 
to afford a safe passage from one 
part of the building to another in 
case of danger. At the western 
end, instead of the great doorway 
usually found in churches, there is 
a massive square guard-tower of 
great height, resembling the forti- 
fied castles which are common 
throughout the kingdom. 

This formerly contained a vaulted 
apartment having no exterior win- 
dows, and but one small entrance, 
Over this vault was the great room 
of state, which could be reached 
only by stairs within the walls, 
barely wide enough to admit one 
person. The roof was surmounted 
by battlements and aparapet. ‘The 
monuments whose ruins crown the 
Rock of Cashel were all built be 
fore the Saxon had set foot in Iré- 
land, and it is impossible to look 
upon them without admiration for 
the men who called them into ex- 
istence. They certainly had little 
to learn, in architecture at least, 
from the rude Norman barons who, 
taking advantage of the internal 
feuds which distracted the people, 
overran and subjugated the coun- 
try. 

It was in the year 1ror that 
Murtogh O’Brien, King of Mun- 
ster, convened a great assembly of 
the clergy and people of Ireland at 
Cashel, “ and made such an offering 
as king never made before him— 
namely, Cashel of the Kings, which 
he bestowed on the devout, without 
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the intervention of a laic or an ec- 
clesiastic, for the use of the reli- 
gious of Ireland in general.”, We 
have a letter of St. Anselm to Mur- 
togh O’Brien, in which he praises 
him for his excellent administra- 
tion ofthe kingdom. His successor, 
Cormac MacCarthy, by whom the 
chapel was built, was the intimate 
friend of St. Malachi. 

Driven from his throne by Tur- 
logh O’Conor, King of Connaught, 
he refused to take up arms to re- 
gain it, but withdrew from strife 
and placed himself under the direc- 
tion of this great saint. In his so- 
ciety he led a penitential life, tak- 
ing no nourishment but bread and 
water, and wholly absorbed in hea- 
venly contemplation. After some 
years he was replaced upon the 
throne, and, in gratitude, built two 
churches at Lismore, where he had 
been the companion of St. Mala- 
chi, and one at Cashel of the Kings. 

The most famous of the bishops 
of Cashel was Cormac McCullenan, 
who was at the same time King of 
Munster, and who has been con- 
sidered as the founder of the chapel 
on the Rock which still bears his 
name- In his reign, which began 
in go2, the throne of Cashel had 
become almost in every respect the 
equal of that of Tara. No longer 
content with his own provincial re- 
sources, he put forth a claim to 
tribute from the whole southern 
halfof Ireland. This involved him 
in war with the people of Leinster, 
who, supported by the supreme 
monarch, met Cormac in battle and 
routed his army. The king him- 
self was slain, and his body was 
conveyed to Cashel for interment. 

In the northern wall of the chapel 
there is a recess, once filled by a 
sarcophagus which is now in the 
cathedral. Upon the slab which 
covered this tomb the name of 
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Cormac, King and Bishop of Mun- 
ster, was inscribed in Irish charac- 
ters. Within the tomb itself, when 
opened some years ago, there was 
found a bronze crosier with gilt ena- 
mel,of great beauty and exquisite 
finish, which from its form and style 
of workmanship there is good rea- 
son for believing to be as old as 
the chapel itself; and this has led 
Petrie and other Irish antiquarians 
to maintain that King Cormac Mac- 
Carthy was also a bishop, though 
the tradition is that the tomb 
is not his, but that of the great 
Cormac McCullenan. 

After Murtogh O’Brien’s gift of 
Cashel to the church in the year 
1101, its bishops gained in import- 
ance and power. In the latter half 
of the twelfth century the see was 
filled by Donald O’Heney, who was 
of the royal family of the Dalcas- 
sians. The Four Masters declare 
that he was the fountain of religion 
in the western part of Europe, that 
he was second to no Irishman of 
his day in wisdom and piety, and. 
that in the Roman Law he was the 
most learned doctor in the whole 
kingdom. He took part ina coun~ 
cil held in 1097, in which Water- 
ford was erected into a bishopric, 
and died in the following year. 

In 1152 Pope Eugene III. sent 
Cardinal Paparo as legate to Ire- 
land with authority to confer the 
pallium upon four of the Irish pre- 
lates. One of these was Donat 
O’Lonargan, Archbishop of Cashel, 
during the lifetime of whose im- 
mediate successor Henry II. in- 
vaded Ireland. He landed at Wa- 
terford on the 18th of October, 
1171, with five hundred knights and 
four thousand men-at-arms, and ap- 
peared rather as a protector than 
as an enemy of the Irish people. 
From Waterford he marched with 
his army to Lismore,. and. thence 
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to Cashel, Early in the following 
year, by his order, a synod was 
held in Cashel for the purpose of 
regulating ecclesiastical matters in 
Ireland. ‘The chief pretext, as is 
known, for the Norman invasion 
was the correction of abuses in the 
Irish Church, and it was ostensibly 
with a view to effect this that the 
council was called. Its decrees 
have been preserved by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, the eulogist of Henry 
and the enemy of the Irish, and, far 
from confirming the prevailing no- 
tion concerning the existence of 
grave disorders, they furnish the 
strongest argument in favor of the 
purity of the Irish Church at that 
time; and even had there been 
serious abuses, the murderer of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury was, 
one would think, hardly a fit in- 
strument for doing away with 
them. 


Giraldus himself, the avowed par- 
tisan of the English and the author 
of innumerable falsehoods reiating 
to Irish history, was forced to ad- 
mit that the clergy were faithful in 


the discharge of their spiritual 
duties, pre-eminent in chastity, and 
remarkable for their exceeding ab- 
stinence from food. 

“The clergy,” he says, “of this 
country are very - commendable for 
religion, and, among the divers vir- 
tues which distinguish them, excel 
and are pre-eminent in the preroga- 
tive of chastity. ‘They attend also 
diligently to their psalms and hours ; 
to reading and prayer; and, re- 
maining within the precincts of the 
churches, do not absent the:aselves 
from the divine offices to the cele- 
bration of which they have been 
appointed. ‘They likewise pay 
great attention to abstinence and 
sparingness of food; so that the 
greatest part of them fast almost 
every day until dusk, and until they 
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have completed all the canonical 
offices of the day.” 

As: an off-set to this confession, 
drawn from him unwillingly, he 
accuses the Irish clergy of drinking 
at night more than is becoming 
(plusguam decerel), but does not g0 
the length of saying that they drank 
to inebriation, which, indeed, would 
be altogether incompatible with 
the virtues which he is forced to 
admit they possessed. Felix, Bi- 
shop of Ossory, who was present 
when Giraldus made this statement, 
resented as false his allusion to the 
indulgence of the Irish clergy in 
wine. But, even taking the account 
of Giraldus in its full extent, we 
must admit that the Irish priests, 
at the time of the Norman invasion, 
had nothing to learn from the ex- 
ample of the ecclesiastics who had 
followed the conquerors from Eng- 
land; and we are inclined to hold 
with Lanigan that there was in that 
day no church in Christendom in 
which there were fewer abuses. 

It was to Maurice, Archbishop of 
Cashel, who died in 1191, that Gir- 
aldus made the objection that Ire- 
land had never had any martyrs. 
“Tt is true,” replied the archbi- 
shop; “for, though the Irish are 
looked upon as barbarous and un- 
cultivated, yet have they always 
paid reverence and honor to priests; 
nor have they ever raised their 
hands against the saints of God. 
But now there is come amongst us 
a people who know how and are 
accustomed to make martyrs. 
Henceforth Ireland, like other na- 
tions, shall have her martyrs.” 

Giraldus has himself recorded 
this retort as a sharp saying. His 
heart would have failed him could 
he have looked into the future and 
beheld the whole people weltering 
in their martyr-blood; the sword 
always uplifted ready to strike, the 
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land made desolate, the populous 
cities empty, the solemn cathedrals 
in ruins, the monasteries sacked 
and burned, until Ireland, that made 
no martyrs for Christ, became, for 
him, the great martyr-nation of 
alltime. Cashel itself was to have 
its martyrs, chosen some of them 
from among its archbishops. Mau- 
rice Fitzgibbon, of the noble fam- 
ily of the earls of Desmond, filled 
this see when Elizabeth ascended 
the throne. His birth was not more 
eminent than his virtue. Every ef- 
fort was made by the queen to in- 
duce him to prefer honors to con- 
science. Butin vain. He spurned 
the royal favor which could be ob- 
tained only by the sacrifice of his 
faith, was arrested for refusing to 
take the oath of supremacy, and 
thrown into prison in Cork, where, 
after years of suffering and cruel 
treatment, he died on the 6th of 
May, 1578. His successor was Arch- 
bishop O'Hurley, who, through his 
mother, Honora O'Brien, was de- 
scended of the house of Thomond. 
A wretched informer was set to 
watch him, but, through the timely 
warning of a friend, he escaped just 
as he was on the pvuint of being de- 
livered into the hands of the officers 
of the government, and found an 
asylum in the castle of Slane. His 
place of refuge was soon discovered, 
and Lord Slane was ordered under 
the heaviest penalties to bring the 
archbishop with the least possible 
delay to the Castle of Dublin. On 
his trial he was put to torture, in the 
vain hope that his excruciating suf- 
ferings might bring him to renounce 
his faith. In the midst of his tor- 
ments his only sister was sent into 
his prison to add her prayers to the 
ctuelties of his tortures. He im- 
plored her to fall upon her knees 
and ask pardon for so great a crime. 
As a last resort he was offered par- 
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don with the promise of high hon- 


ors if he would yield. The heroic 
martyr replied that when he had 
health to enjoy the world, such 
things had not power to move him; 
and now that he was weak and bro- 
ken, it would be folly to deny his 
God for pleasures which he could 
not enjoy. Sentence was then pass- 
ed upon him, and on the 6th of May, 
1583, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age, he was dragged to the place of 
public execution in Stephen’s Green, 
and there hanged. His head was 
then cut off, and his body quartered 
and placed upon the four gates of 
the city. 

The first Protestant Archbishop 
of Cashel was the notorious Miler 
Magragh, who apostatized during 
the reign of Elizabeth, and whom 
Camden calls “a man of uncertain 
faith and credit, and a depraved 
life.” During the fifty-two years 
of his occupancy of this see he 
squandered its revenues, alienated 
its lands, and, lest the memory of 
his misdeeds should perish, took 
care to erect in the cathedral a 
monument to himself to recall to 
succeeding generations the lavish 
manner in which he spent the ill- 
gotten goods of apostasy and ser- 
vility. The epitaph, which he 
wrote himself, records among other 
things that for fifty years he wor- 
shipped England’s sceptre and 
pleased her princes. When Don- 
ald O’Brien’s grand cathedral pass- 
ed into the hands of Protestant 
bishops, it began to be neglected 
In 1647 Lord Inchiquin, one of 
Cromwell’s generals, laid siege to it, 
and, after a severe bombardment, 
took it by storm. ‘Twenty priests 
who had taken refuge in the castle 
retired into the vault, and the sol- 
diers, not being able to break in 
the door, brought turf and made 
a fire, by which they were either 
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roasted or suffocated. The west- 
ern tower, which was directly expos- 
ed to the battery of Inchiquin, was 
greatly damaged, and after the cap- 
ture the roof of the cathedral was 
blown off with cannon. When the 
troubled times of the Common- 
wealth had passed away, the choir 
was again fitted up and used for re- 
ligious worship, until in 1749 the 
Protestant Archbishop Price aban- 
doned this hallowed sanctuary al- 
together, leaving it to the mercy of 
time and theelements. The groin- 
ed arch underneath the belfry was 
broken down, and the bells were 
carried off to Fethard and Clonmel. 
‘lhe interior of the church was fill- 
ed with the fragments of the fallen 
roof, beneath which were buried 
tombstones, capitals, corbels, and 
pillars; and the noble Rock where 
for ages the heroes and saints of 
Ireland had dwelled and prayed, 
abandoned of men, was given up to 
the owl and the bat. In 1848, while 
the people were dying from hun- 
ger, the great tower, that had been 
battered by Cromwell’s cannon, 
opened, and the southern half fell 
to the ground with a terrific crash; 
but so excellent was the mortar 
which had been used in the build- 
ing that it remained firm while the 
stones were shattered. The walls 
of the cathedral still stand firm and 
unshaken as the Rock on which 
they are built. There is no nobler 
ruin in Great Britain. The abbeys 
of Melrose, Dryburgh, and Holy- 
rood are contemptible when com- 
pared with the Rock of Cashel. 
Even in its fallen state it has the 
lofty bearing of a king. 


‘* They dreamed not of a perishable life 
Who thus could build,”’ 


When Cromwell. beheld it he ex- 
claimed: “Ireland is a country 
worth fighting for.” 
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A fairer country, in truth, could 
not easily be found than that which 
unfolds itself beneath the eye of 
the traveller who ascends the pen- 
tagon tower of the ancient castle 
of the kings of Munster. ‘To the 
west the Golden Vale expands in 
tracts of emerald and gold; to the 
east rich pastures and well-culti- 
vated uplands gradually rise to- 
wards the distant hills of Kilken- 
ny; and on the north and the south 
the glorious prospect is bounded 
by the Slieve Bloom and Galty 
Mountains. In the distance, under 
the hill of Knockgrenagh, is the 
ruin which sheltered Sarsfield the 
night before he fell upon and de- 
stroyed the siege-train of William 
of Orange, which was on its way 
from Cashel to Limerick. In the 
vale under the Rock lies the no- 
ble ruin of Hore Abbey, originally 
founded by Benedictine monks, but 
transferred in 1272, by Archbishop 
McCarvill, to the Cistercians. He 
also united with it the hospital for 
lepers built by David le Latimer 
in 1230, the ruins of which may 
still be seen standing in a field on 
the road to Cahir. In 1561 Queen 
Elizabeth, having expelled the 
monks, gave the abbey with its ap- 
purtenances to Henry Radcliffe, and 
to-day only the roofless walls re- 
main. While the Penal Code was 
in vigor no Catholic was allowed to 
dwell within the limits of the town 
of Cashel. At present, in a popula- 
tion of six thousand, there are but 
a hundred and eighty Protestants. 
Nevertheless, the venerable ruins of 
the Rock are still in the hands of 
the dignitaries of the Church of 
England. It is certainly a short- 
sighted and unwise policy which 
thus commits the ancient sanctua- 
ries of Ireland, so dear to the hearts 
of her people, to the custody of 
those who look upon them as relics 
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of a superstitious faith, and prize 
them only as trophies of conquest. 
The Irish people cling to memories 
and are governed more than others 
by their affections; and so long as 
the English government persists in 
maintaining a state of affairs which 
constantly places before their eyes 
the wrongs and outrages of which 
they have been the victims, so long 
will they be restless and dissatisfied. 

To continue to allow an eccle- 
siastical establishment, which has 
never been and can never be any- 
thing else than a political contri- 
vance for the humiliation and op- 
pression of the Irish people, to re- 
tain possession of these shrines of 
religion, is a wanton insult to the 
double love they bear to their coun- 
try and their faith. It was this 
twofold love, flowing in one chan- 
nel, that upheld them in all the 
dark centuries of woe; and now 
that brighter days have come, Eng- 
land cannot fail to recognize the 
increasing strength of Irish patri- 
otism and Irish faith. 

Let the Rock of Cashel, with its 
holy ruins, its sacred tombs of 
kings and bishops, be given back to 
the people to whom it belongs. It 
is valueless except for its associa- 
tions, and these associations are 
without value to the persons in 
whose hands it is allowed to remain. 
Let the glory of other days come 
back to these sacred walls. Mil- 
lions of Catholics in the United 
States would consider it an honor 
and a privilege to be permitted to 
rebuild this sanctuary of God. Again 
on the holy mount let the lamp of 
Christ’s real presence burn as glow- 
ed the light that for a thousand 
years burned before St. Bridget’s 
shrine. Let the swelling notes of 
the deep-toned organ lift again the 
soul to God, while mitred bishops 
and surpliced priests, with all the 
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believing throng, sing forth the song 
of thanks and praise. In the re- 
surrection of a people, in the new 
rising of a faith, let this temple, 
given back to God and to Ireland, 
stand as a commemoration. 

Seven miles north of Cashel, and 
three miles south of ‘hurles, on the 
banks of the river Suir, lie the ruins 
of the Abbey of Holy Cross. A 
convent was built on this spot at a 
very early period of the Christian 
history of Ireland. The fame of 
the sanctity of the monks attract- 
ed members to the community, and 
also pilgrims from a distance. In 
1169, two years before the Nor- 
man invasion, Donald O’Brien, 
King of Limerick, accompanied 
by a brilliant retinue, visited the 
place, and was led by his devotion 
to found and endow the abbey. 
The charter of foundation, one of 
the witnesses to which was Maurice, 
Archbishop of Cashel, of whom we 
have already made mention, opens 
with these words: “ Donald, by the 
grace of God, King of Limerick, 
to all kings, dukes, earls, barons, 
knights, and Christians of whatso- 
ever degree, throughout Ireland, 
perpetual greeting in Christ.” ‘This 
charter was afterwards confirmed by 
the English kings John, Henry IIL., 
Edward IIL, and Richard II. The 
abbey received its name from the 
possession of a portion of the true 
cross which was given in 1110, by 
Pope Pascal II., to Donough O’Brien, 
King of all Ireland and grandson 
of Brian Boru. Princes and bish- 
ops were eager to enrich this mon- 
astery, and the fame of the miracles 
wrought by the sacred relic drew 
to it crowds of worshippers. With 
increasing wealth, the buildings 
grew in splendor and extent. ‘The 
church is built in the form of a cross, 
with nave, chancel, and transept. 
At the intersection of the cross 
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there is a lofty square tower, and in 
the transepts two beautifully-groin- 
ed chapels. In the monastery there 
were eight dormitories for the 
monks, besides numerous chambers 
for’ the entertainment of visitors 
attracted by devotion; for the laws 
of hospitality were never forgotten. 
The abbot, who was mitred, was a 
peer of Parliament and secular lord 
of the county of “The Cross of 
Tipperary.” When Henry VIII. 
suppressed the great abbeys of 
Ireland, he granted Holy Cross, 
with its temporalities and also the 
spiritual jurisdiction, to James, Earl 
of Ormond and Ossory, whom he 
regarded with special favor. Eliza- 
beth confirmed this grant to Thom- 
as, Earl of Ormond, who, though 
educated in the Anglican schism, 
became a Catholic several years 
before his death, and left his estates 
to Earl Walter, a stanch defender 
of the faith. 

The monks who had been expell- 
ed from the abbey still lingered in 
its neighborhood, in the hope that 
they might somehow be permitted 
to return and end their days in the 
sacred cloisters in which they had 
given to God the best part of life. At 
times they met by night within the 
hallowed enclosure to offer up the 
divine Sacrifice; and when Mary 
ascended the throne, they once 
more took possession, but were 
again expelled by Elizabeth, and 
finally dispersed. ‘The cells, dor- 
mitories, and guest-chambers, so 
long consecrated to meditation 
and all holy exercise, were con- 
verted into stables for the housing 
of cattle. The church, which con- 
tained the tombs of many noble 
families, escaped desecration, but 
not the ravages of time and neglect. 
From the year 1580 to the close of 
the century no priest dared appear 
in public throughout the province 
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of Munster, and even the most care- 
ful disguises were not sufficient to 
hide them from the fury of their 
enemies; but in 1600 Hugh O’Neil 
turned his army towards the south 
of Ireland, and, proceeding by slow 
marches, finally encamped “at the 
gate of the monastery of Holy 
Cross.” 

“They were not long there,” say 
the Four Masters, “when the holy 
Rood was brought to them, and the 
Irish gave large presents, alms, and 
offerings to its conservators and 
monks in honor of Almighty God; 
and they protected and respected 
the monastery, with its buildings, 
the lands appropriated for its use, 
and its inhabitants in general.” 

The monks remained in possession 
of the abbey for several years, and 
for the first time since its suppres- 
sion in 1§36 an abbot of Holy Cross 
was chosen. The succession was 
kept up till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and expired in 
the first dark years of the Penal 
Code with Thomas Cogan, the last 
of the abbots of Holy Cross, who 
died on the roth of August, 1700, 
and was buried in the choir of the 
old church, in the tomb where the 
bones of his predecessors are await- 
ing the day of resurrection. 

O gray walls, sacred ruins of 
Holy Cross! ye havea spirit’s feeling, 
and work upon the soul till it for- 
gets all glad and pleasant scenes to 
blend with the gloom and desola- 
tion that have come to abide with 
you. The gentle river still flows 
by, but where is the great strong 
life-current of faith and love that 
here was fed from God's eternal 
fount? Cold are the burning lips 
of love that wore the pavement 
smooth; cold the great warm hearts 
that beat with highest impulse of 
divine charity. No more from 
their chalices mysterious monks 
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drink deep love of God and men; 
no more at early morn is heard their 
matin song; no more to heaven as- 
cends their evening hymn. Gone 
is the dim religious light that 
shone through mystic windows. 
The tapers are quenched, the bel- 
fries mute. No more floats on the 
breeze 


“ The heavenliest of all sounds 
That hill or vale prolongs or multiplies.” 


The dead only are here, and 
around them the silence they so 
joved and broken walls, which, if 
they mourn not, make others grieve. 


“ Once ye were holy: ye are holy still ; 
Your spirit let me freely drink and live.” 


As a monastic ruin the Abbey of 
Holy Cross is, in the estimation of 
the people, second to no other in 
Ireland; and it owes this celebrity 
less to the beauty of its architecture 


than to the possession of the holy 
Rood. 


‘The marble shrine in which this 


famous relic was preserved may 
still be seen in the southern transept 
ofthe church. The relic itself, at 
the time of the suppression of the 
abbey, passed into the hands of the 
Earl of Ormond, in whose family it 
remained for nearly a century, when 
Earl Walter gave it for safe-keeping 
to Dr. Fennell, who left it to James, 
second Duke of Ormond. It was 
finally deposited, in the early part 
of the present century, in a shrine 
in the chapel of the Ursuline 
Nuns at Blackrock, near Cork, 
where it is to remain “until such 
time as the church of the Holy 
Cross, with the monastery of Cister- 
cian monks attached thereto, shall 
be rebuilt.” ‘ 

_ Though Holy Cross is a ruin and 
in the hands of Protestants, the Cis- 
tercian Order still survives in Ireland 
inthe monastery of Mount Melleray. 
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It was, a few months ago, our 
privilege to pass a brief time in this 
sanctuary of religion, where the most 
unworldly life is made to subserve 
the highest social ends. 

Mount Melleray is but a few 
hours’ ride from Cork. ‘The excur- 
sion is made by railway to Youghal, 
an ancient town, once famous in 
Irish history, lying near the mouth 
of the Blackwater. At the entrance 
to its splendid and picturesque har- 
bor, now almost entirely abandoned, 
there stands a ruined tower, which 
was formerly part of a convent of 
nuns who at night kept torches 
blazing in this lighthouse to enable 
vessels to enter port with safety. 
Near the town the house which Sir 
Walter Raleigh owned, and in which 
he lived for several years, is still 
pointed out tothe traveller. In his 
garden here he planted in 1586 the 
first potatoes grown in Ireland. 

A boat leaves Youghal twice a 
day and ascends the Blackwater as 
far as Cappoquin. The trip is 
made in about two hours. The 
scenery is unsurpassed even in Ire- 
land. There is nothing finer on the 
Rhine. The river winds through 
fertile valleys with rich meadows 
and fields of waving corn, until a 
sudden turn brings us into the pre- 
sence of barren mountains, which, 
in their desolation, seem to mock 
the smiling prospect below. From 
almost every jutting rock ruined 
castles or churches look down upon 
us. In these mountains above 
Cappoquin, and overlooking the 
Blackwater, lies the Trappist mon- 
astery of Mount Melleray. 

Forty-five years ago a few poor 
monks, driven from their peaceful 
home, settled here in the midst 
of a dreary wilderness. ‘They had 
obtained from the Protestant land- 
lord of the place six hundred acres 
of mountain peat-land on a lease 
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of ninety-nine years. No one but an 
Irish landlord would have thought 
of demanding rental for what had 
always been a desert, and, so far as 
he was concerned, might for ever 
remain a desert. ‘The monks, how- 
ever, paid him his price and set to 
work to make the desert bloom. 
On their land there was not a tree 
or blade of grass, and before they 
could begin to plough or dig they 
had to go over the ground and pick 
up the stones with which it was 
covered. But for them a life of 
solitude was to be a life of labor, 
and they were not discouraged. 
They knew that half the soil of 
Europe had been reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation by monks, 
whose lives were none the less con- 
secrated to prayer and study. Half 


a century has not yet passed, and 
the barren waste is covered with 
rich fields of corn and green mea- 


dows. With their own hands the 
monks have built a large monas- 
tery and church, whose tall spire is 
seen from the whole surrounding 
country. In their gardens the 
finest vegetables grow, and in their 
dairy the best butter is made. A 
few years ago they opened a col- 
lege, in which they give an excel- 
lent classical education to youths 
whose parents may not be able to 
pay the higher pensions of other 
institutions. The buildings are 
large and well provided with what- 
ever is necessary to the health and 
comfort of the students; and the 
food, though plain, is of the best 
quality. A part of the monastery 
is fitted up for the accommodation 
of guests; and, as the hospitality 
of the monks is well known, they 
are rarely without visitors, drawn 
thither sometimes by curiosity, but 
oftener by the desire of spending a 
few days in solitude in communion 
with God. In the guests’ book 
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we found the names of persons 
from almost every part of Europe 
and America. We have visited the 
monasteries of the Trappists in 
other countries, but nowhere else 
have we received the impressions 
made upon us at Mount Melleray. 
It was Edmund Burke who said 
that to his mind the Catholic Church 
of Ireland bore a closer resemblance 
than any other to the church of 
the apostles; and we could not 
help reflecting that these monks 
were more like the Fathers of the 
Desert than any men whom we 
had ever seen. How terrible is 
this place! How this life of hon- 
est religion lays bare the shams 
and pretexts with which weak and 
soft worldlings would hide the athe- 
ism of their faith! If God is all in 
all, and the soul more than the body, 
a Trappist is greater than a king. 
To these men the future world is 
more real than the present. The 
veil of time and space has fallen 
from their eyes; the immeasurable 
heavens break open, and God's 
kingdom is revealed. Divine pow- 
er of the love of Christ, which makes 
the desert beautiful, and solitude a 
perpetual feast! What heavenly 
privilege to forget the world and 
to be with God only; to turn from 
men, not in loathing or hate or bit- 
terness, but with a heart as sweet 
as a child’s, and to follow Christ in- 
to the mount where the celestial 
glory encircles him! With St. 
Peter we exclaim: It is good to 
be here! A single day, O Lord! 
spent in thy tabernacles is more 
precious than a thousand years. 

In this life in death is found a 
life the world dreams not of, as 


** Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
’ 


Thrill the deepest notes of woe”’; 


as in the presence of the dying we 
see only the blackness and the 
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gloom, when the soul already hears 
God's angels sing, and beholds the 
light that never fades. 

The highest joy is of the soul, and 
the more it lifts itself from flesh and 
earth the greater is its delight. In 
these solemn walls, with their silent 
monks clad in white, it seemed to 
us that we were upon the threshold 
of another world, far away from 
the ebb and flow of men’s affairs. 
We felt no more the feverish throb 
of the great world’s pulse, nor 
heard the noisy hum of commerce 
or the nations’ angry battle-cry. 
The blatant shout of Progress no 
longer deafened us. We were in the 
mood to ask ourselves: Is it not, 
after all has been said, progress to- 
wards death that men speak of? 
Do not all the lines along which 
they advance converge until they 
meet in the grave? But we crave 
life, not death. Is there no hope ? 
Must we join the rabble, the com- 
mon herd, that stands in wonderment 
in the world’s great toy-shop, eager- 
ly peering at stones and metals and 
skins of beasts, gazing at blank 
walls and rattling machinery, and 
shouting: Ha! this is progress? Is 
there no room for the soul, no hope 
of life? Is mechanism all in all, 
and is all progress mechanical? 
Here, at least, were men who believ- 
ed in the soul; who, despising all 
the counsels of fear and cowardice, 
had turned from the world and set 
their faces towards the life that is 
and is to be. They never speak 
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except in prayer and psalmody 
They rise in the night and spend 
hours in the thought of God and 
the soul. Silently they go forth to 
their work, and in silence return 
to pray. ‘Their bed is a board, 
their food bread and coarse vege- 
tables. And so from day to day 
and from year to year in their 
hearts they make the ascent to 
God. 

It is easy for us to deride the life 
which we have not the courage or the 
strength to lead. These, at least, are 
men with brave hearts and great 
thoughts. ‘They are not the crea- 
tures of circumstance, the slaves of 
routine, the self satisfied and un- 
conscious victims of the 
tyrant. ‘They are not 
bonds of flesh and blood. No mean 
ambition moves them. A_ king’s 
crown is but a bauble, like the toy 
of a child; and whatever ceases to 
be has no kindred with the soul 
that was not born to die. They 
wage battle for the possession of the 
infinite, and in the divine struggle 
take on the heroic mood that makes 
all things possible. And we who 
stood for a moment on this heaven- 
ly battle-ground, a looker-on, unfit 
to take part in such celestial war- 
fare, would fain have lingered on 
the hallowed spot, knowing full 
well that the world to which we 
turned again has no happiness even 
to promise like that which is found 
in this holy mountain where God is 
seen and loved. 


universal 
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A STORY OF 


Gotp City they had called it in 
its palmy days, though even then it 
was a city in name only. It was 
known as Gomorrah now; and its 
few inhabitants gloried in the title, 
for Edverson had struck a vein of 
gold there in the first flush of the 
mining fever, and a crowd of for- 
tune-hunters flocked to the place, 
only todiscover, when it was too late, 
that the first “lucky find” was the 
last. ‘Then the tide of population 
ebbed away, leaving behind it the re- 
fuse—those who were too poor, too 
discouraged, too sunk in idleness or 
sin, to try for anything better. The 
houses were no more than shanties, 
which the women made no attempt 
to keeptidy ; children lived and died 
there who never heard God’s holy 
name except in curses ; to most of 
them even the day of the week was 
unknown. 

Three men ruled the place, one 
by fear, one by kindness, one be- 
cause he was tavern-keeper. They 
were familiarly known as the Law- 
yer, the Doctor, and the Parson. 
One day, worthy to be marked with 
red ink joyfully in the sad annals 
of Gomorrah, the Lawyer—most evil 
soul there, and most dreaded—an- 
nounced his intention of going to 
England, and, when the next day 
dawned, he had departed with no 
more warning and with no word of 
farewell. Men, women, and children 
drewa long breath of relief, yet spoke 
of him for weeks afterwards in whis- 
pers and guarded words, as if they 
feared at any moment to see his 
hated presence among them once 
again, and feel his heel of iron on 
their necks. 
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One afternoon, early in Novem ‘er, 
his two associates sat together in 
the door-way of the tavern, the only 
decent dwelling within sight. He 
who was known as the Parson was 
a short, stout man, who boasted a 
collegiate and theological education 
of some sort, no one knew what, 
and a pastoral charge of five years, 
no one knew where. But it was a 
fact undisputed, either by himsel! 
or others, that he was now the very 
minister of Satan. Both he and the 
Lawyer knew how to sin as deeply 
as any one, but kept a kind of con- 
trol over themselves. The man 
who was their boon companion, and 
yet hated them both with an impo- 
tent hatred, had no such power. 

He was far superior to them in 
most respects. Gentle born, with 
wealthy surroundings, he had re- 
ceived a superior education, and 
gave promise of superior excellence 
in his profession, but had never 
been taught to curb a single pas- 
sion. From one level to another 
he fell, till in Gomorrah he hid him- 
self from all who had known him or 
his in his brighter days. Yet noman 
there was so liked and did so much 
to help ashe. ‘The love of his pro- 
fession clung to him through every- 
thing, and it was impossible for him 
to see disease and accident without 
trying toalleviate the trouble. Boys 
and girls playing and quarrelling in 
the streets would stop the maddest 
sport, the bitterest fight, to help the 
Doctor home as he came reeling 
from the tavern, or to cover his face 
from the hot sun as he lay like a log 
by the roadside ; would do it with a 
grateful remembrance of the time 
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when “he nursed me in the fever ” 
or “he splintered my broken leg ”’; 
and often he was saved froma mid- 
night carousal by a call to some 
forlorn bedside, where he waited on 
filthy wretches with as quick skill 
and attention as once he had serv- 
ed the finest ladies in his great 
city home. No one knew how he 
hated the place in which he lived, 
and above all the man with whom 
he sat that autumn afternoon; but 
he had lost all hope of better things. 

Through their gloomy silence 
and the clouds of tobacco-smoke 
the Parson and the Doctor beheld 
a sight which had not been seen 
in Gomorrah for many a day—the 
white cover of an emigrant wagon. 

“Tom Townsend, from High 
gend,” exclaimed Syles, “ the Law- 
yer's old chum there. Who’s he 
got with him ?” 

The Doctor made no reply, but 
stepped forward to meet the stran- 
gers. Behind the driver sat a young 
man with a good, kindly face, but 
lacking in practicality and force. 
On his arm he supported a woman, 
whose broad forehead, square chin, 
and firm mouth bespoke strong 
character, if one was able to think 
of that in noticing the serene holi- 
ness of the eyes and expression. 
Her face was pale as death. 

“You’re wanted here, Doctor,” 
called the driver. “ Here’s a case 
of chills and fever that’s not a com- 
mon one, and I’ve seen ‘em by 
hundreds.” 

“ Are you the Doctor ?” the young 
man asked with a look of relief, as 
ifhe had heard of him before; and 
together they carried into the ta- 
vern and laid upon the settle the 
powerless form of the wqman. 

“Not this place!” the man ex- 
claimed, lifting his head when he 
had laid his precious burden down. 
“Where is Mr. Dalzell’s house ?” 


West. 603 
“Mr. 
peated. 
mean,” 
“Why, surely—yes, we musf be 
right. He came from 
said.” 

“Who? What?” his hearers 
asked, with a grim suspicion in 
their hearts. “ Where are you from, 
sir ?” 

“Tam Reuben Armstrong, from 
Suffolk, England. A Mr. Dalzell 
sold me his house and claim in 
Gold City. Where are they ?” 

The Doctor’s eyes fell, and Syles 

eslunk into the shadow of the door. 
It was long before they could make 
him understand the truth ; and when 
at last he comprehended it, Syles 
stole out of his presence with a sense 
of shame such as he had never felt 
before, leaving the Doctor to give 
the almost heart-broken fellow the 
cnly reason for courage that he 
knew how to give him—to bear up 
bravely for his wife’s sake. 

It was but too easy to grasp the 
sad story. Armstrong had been a 
well-to-do gardener, with a pleasant 
little house and a snug sum of 
money in the bank; but, as the Doc- 
tor inferred even then, he had 
married a woman much his supe- 
rior in character and station, whose 
friends looked Gown upon him, 
and thought he could never do 
anything worthy of her. When the 
Lawyer told his plausible story and 
showed his well-planned map—-when 
he described his possessions, to be 
sold at a very low figure, because, as 
the evil owner dared to affirm, he 
must be with his aged parents in 
Nottinghamshire during their de- 
clining years—Reuben was only too 
ready to drop into the net. 

They told his wife—his “ poor 
Esther "—nothing that night. In- 
deed, she was too iil to notice that 
they moved her from the tavern to 


Dalzell ?”” the Doctor re- 


“TI do not know what vou 


here, he 
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the cabin next door, which was 
theirhome. In that tavern Reuben 
declared she should not stay one 
hour. 

That night the first snows fell, 
shutting off Gomorrah for the win- 
ter from any intercourse with the 
outer world, and for weeks the Doc- 
tor strove against all odds to save 
Esther Armstrong’s life. But for 
her Reuben would soon have sunk 
to the level of his neighbors—not in 
sin, but in inertia. He seemed to 
have no courage left to begin life 
over again ; he was sure that Esther 
must die, and then there would be 
no use of his living. He spent hfs 
time in watching beside her, doing 
everything about the house for her 
that was possible; refusing all help 
save the physician's, and only ac- 
cepting that because he could not 
avoid it. 

When the Doctor came in to see 
Esther on the morning after her ar- 
rival, Reuben had made the room 
as comfortable as he could with the 
furniture which they had brought 
from home, and Esther was lying 
in her bed, everything white about 
her, and she herself looking more 
pure and white than even the fall- 
ing snow, without. 

“Am I very ill?” she asked 
calmly; and before the grave eyes 
bent upon him the Doctor could 
return no answer but the truth. 

“You are a very sick woman, 
Mrs. Armstrong,” he said, “but I 
hope we may see you pull through 
bravely yet.” 

“Will you ask the priest to come 
to me?” she said. 

The Doctor started to his feet 
and made a rapid stride across the 
room. It brought him face to face 
with a crucifix, a picture, and a 
rosary. 

“ Madam,” he said reverently— 
she seemed to him liké a saint as 
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she lay there—“* do you know what 
sort of a place you are in? We 
have no such beings as priests here.” 

“Oh !” she replied serenely, “ you 
must mistake. Mr. Lazell certainly 
told us that there was one. We 
would never have come else.’ 

The Doctor bit his lip to keep 
back the oath which rose. “ Mr. 
Lazell, as you call him, lied. 
madam,” 

She asked no questions, but her 
searching eyes drew the truth from 
him. Sooner or later she must 
know all. Before that holy calm a ~ 
tempting desire came over him to 
try how deep her religious feeling 
really was. 

“Madam,” he said, “you call 
this place Gold City, but we know 
it as Gomorrah. There is no priest 
within miles of us. God isn’t here 
at all.” 

She pressed her hands hard 
against her heart. He felt that she 
shrank from him inwardly. 

“Ts there any woman who will 
come to me?” she asked, 

“There is not one who is fit to 
touch you,” he replied—* not one 
We do not know what goodness is. 
You have been deceived into com- 
ing here. Now, if you love your 
husband, live for him; for nothing 
else can keep him from being like 
the rest of us.” 

“You are mistaken,” she said 
gravely. “You do not know my 
husband. But, Doctor, if I. must 
die, will you promise me to send in 
time for a priest ?” 

The Doctor bit back an oath. 
If “ Mr. Lazell” had been there at 
that moment, not even Esther's pre- 
sence could have saved him from 
the hatred of nine wretched years 
kindled that day into relentless 
fury. The Doctor had known enough 
of Catholics at home—God help 
him! but his had been Catholic 
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baptism in his babyhood—to fear 
the effect on her of what he had to 
siy. Had it been of any use, he 
would have lied to her; but the 
next neighbor entering would have 
revealed all. 

“There is no priest near us,” he 
replied, “ and it is impossible to get 
one in the winter.” 

She put her hand quickly to her 
heartagain. “God’s will be done,” 
she said slowly; ‘“God’s will be 
done” over and over and over 
_ again. ‘They could not stop her. 
Reuben begged her to hear him, 
to rest, to grow calm, but it was of 
no avail. All day long, and far in- 
to the night, she tossed in fever, 
delirious always, but her holy self 
even in her delirium. Now she 
sang snatches of hymns; and now 
an exquisite strain of some old 
chant, which the Doctor had heard 
in great cathedrals, rose upon Go- 
morrah’s tainted air; but oftenest 
she called for a priest, or said: 
“God's will be done.” Late that 
night the fever abated a little, and 
she opened her eyes calmly; but it 
was only to hear the clamor upon 
the night air of stamping feet, ring- 
ing sounds like tankards dashed 
on table or floor, the twang and 
clash of noisy instruments, scraps 
of vile song, brawls and oaths and 
blows. 

“ What is it?” she cried. 
are we? 


“ Where 
Oh! I know”; and then 
sank into delirium again. 

So for a week it lasted; then the 
fever died away, leaving her like a 
shadow. She made no complaint, 
never asked again for a priest, 
never spoke again of death; yet the 
Doctor knew, as well as if he had 
seen it, that hers was a broken 
heart. But another life was bound 
up with her life, and for its sake, as 
well as for Reuben’s, she tried and 
prayed to live. It was plain that 
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her affection for her husband was 
intense; no matter what his weak- 
ness and imprudence had made her 
suffer, no one ever knew her fail in 
her honor and her love, and he sel- 
dom saw her otherwise than outward- 
ly cheerful for his dear sake. What 
she endured perhaps only the Doc- 
tor truly fathomed, and his sound- 
ing-line was far too short. Reuben 
was too engrossed in her to care 
much personally for what passed 
about them; but the Doctor judged 
by what the place had been and 
was to him, even in his degraded 
life. Fallen as he was, he loathed 
it from the very bottom of his 
heart; still, with every gentlemanly 
instinct that was left in him, he 
shrank from the outcasts whom he 
lived with daily, though knowing 
himself to be fallen yet lower than 
they. By his own suffering, from 
which he did not try to escape; by 
his own horror of the pit whose 
vileness sickened him while still he 
chose to sink even deeper in it, he 
knew something of what it must be 
to Esther’s pure heart to live in 
Gomorrah. Something—that was 
all. 

He and Reuben strove to keep 
sight and sound of evil from her; 
yet all their care could not banish 
at times strange visitors from her 
bedside—haggard women, flaunt- 
ing women, all of them with evil 
tongues; no care could keep the 
children always from door or win- 
dow, and often she saw, by frosty 
dawn or at high noon or in the 
early twilight, wild, wolfish eyes 
staring at her, gaunt fingers point- 
ing, and heard children’s voices 
speak of her in terms wherewith 
oaths and low epithets were mixed 
—not through malice, but because 
they knew no other way. 

No one knew what hours she lay 
awake by day and night in one 
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agony of intercession; and she 
herself, praying often and hoping 
against hope for the sacraments to 
prepare her soul for death, never 
knew here into what union with her 
Lord that passion of prayer for 
souls was bringing her, as hour by 
hour the awful days wore on. 

The Doctor saw her face, as it 
grew more sharp and thin, grow 
more holy, till he often felt unwor- 
thy to look upon it, and wondered 
how Reuben Armstrong had ever 
won a treasure of which it seemed 
to him no mortal man was worthy. 

A poor, weak soul was Reuben’s, 
truly, in man’s sight. But God and 
the angels must have loved it with 
a special love. God knew how 
earnestly that sorréwful heart im- 
plored that the light of its eyes 
might be taken from it, if so Esther 
might escape from suffering and en- 
ter into peace; and when night shut 
him in with her alone, the angels 
heard how he strove to drown the 
riot next door by prayers and lita- 
nies beside her, till often he slept 
exhausted on the hard floor by her 
bed. 

But the children most of all 
weighed heavily upon Esther’s soul. 
Zven when she could not see them 
she heard their voices; even when 
she could not hear them, she fancied 
how their lives were spent, though 
even her keen fancy did not reach 
the whole of the painful truth ; and 
as the birthday of the Holy Child 
drew nearer, she felt more keenly 
their ignorance of all sacred things, 
shuddered to think of her own 
child being born in such an atmos- 
phere, then came to love those little 
ones as if they were her very own, 
and to plead for them with a moth- 
er’s insatiable pleading. 

Eight days before Christmas they 
laid her baby in he? arms and saw 
her smile a happy mother’s smile. 
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Eight days they lived in trembling 
hope. On Christmas morning the 
Doctor saw the dreaded, unmistaka- 
ble sign of fever. She had waken- 
ed very bright, Reuben said, and 
very early, with words of Christ- 
mas joy, as if she had forgotten 
where they were, and fancied it 
was home. Then some sound from 
the tavern had brought back the 
truth; there had come the quick 
pain at her heart, and then delirium. 
All day long she talked—there was 
no possibility of silencing her. She, 
so tender of others, now with no 
control over herself, laid her whole 
heart bare; and they, who thought 
they had known and prized her 
well, knew as if for the first time 
what a saint of God had been among 
them—prayers for her husband and 
for her baby, but not for them 
alone: prayers for every soul in 
that place of death; people named 
by name of whom they would have 
supposed she had never heard, but 
for whom she pleaded as if for her 
own flesh and blood; eager, loving, 
most frequent. supplication for the 
little children; prayers for the very 
man who had lured them from their 
happy home; intensest pleading for 
pity and pardon for his and all these 
souls. 

“Didst thou not die for them, 
Jesus, my Jesus—for them as well 
as forme? Savethem with me, save 
them with me—with me, my Jesus! 
By thy Sacred Heart that broke for 
us, save us, have mercy on us! 
And then, over and over, as if with 
some peculiar, long-sustained inten- 
tion or compact, “ Remember, 0 
most pious Virgin Mary! 
ber, remember!” 

And there was one frequent sup- 
plication in which no name was 
mentioned, as if it were borne s° 
constantly from her heart to the 
Sacred Heart that she had ceased 
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to need to speak the name: “ Gain 
thyself ¢hat soul, my Jesus. By 
thy Cross, thy Heart, thy Mother, 
gain thyself ¢iat soul.” 

They heard only one petition for 
herself, but that so anguished, so 
desperate, that the strong man 
broke into sobs to hearit : one hun- 
gry cry for God’s holy sacraments, 
for God’s anointed priest, to come 
to her before her death, yet never 
uttered without a more intense 
prayer still—* My God, my God, ¢Ay 
will be done, “iy will be done ”’; and 
even that was entirely merged at 
last in her prayers for those who 
had made her life one long agony 
at its close. 

Suddenly she sat straight up in 
her bed, her eyes blazing as if with 
an unearthly, reflected light, her 
cheeks brilliant with more than the 
fever flush. 

“Hark, hark, hark!” she said, 
with a ring of ecstatic joy through 
every word. “Do you not hear the 
sacring-bell? Kneel, all of you. 
The priest comes—comes with my 
Lord at last.” 

Her eyes were fixed upon the 
door that no hand opened, yet she 
seemed to watch some one enter, 
and to see some one draw nearer, 
nearer to her, and she folded her 
hands reverently, and bent her 
head as if in adoration. They un- 
derstood : she believed a priest was 
there; and they, seeing nothing, 
hearing nothing, of what she evi- 
dently was sure she saw and heard— 
they who watched her fell down up- 
on their knees and hid their faces 
as in some divine presence. The 
next words that broke the stillness 
were the words of a dying penitent 
alone with a priest of Ged: “I con- 
fess to Almighty God and to you, 
my father.” 

Steadily, as if for weeks she had 
prepared her soul for this in faith 
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and penance, Esther Armstrong 
made her dying confession, with 
a contrition sore as if she were the 
lowest sinner in Gomorrah’s depths 
of sin, and then craved absolution 
humbly and in tears. When there 
was silence, and they dared to look 
at her, she was lying back among 
her pillows, whispering, “ Forgiven, 
forgiven !” 

They moved to give her nourish- 
ment, and the movement roused 
her, though not to recognition. She 
started up once more, lifting her 
hand. 

“Hark, hark!” she said again. 
“Do you not hear him? He is 
saying Mass, and they sing sweetly 
as angels.” 

All round the world, that Christ- 
mas day, one song of praise was 
rising, one pure offering was offered 
up to Him who was born and given 
for us on that day. Grand cathe- 
drals were ablaze with lights and 
rich with bloom; far down the 
choir the altar tapers shone like 
stars through clouds of incense 
waving upward to the fretted roof, 
and the full tide of chant swelled 
high to join the chant of angels; 
in lowly chapel as in great cathe- 
dral the priest of God and the peo- 
ple of God adored the Holy Babe 
upon his Mother’s breast. In Go- 
morrah, in a decaying chapel, while 
oath and brawl sounded without, 
one soul heard seraphic music 
which no other ear could hear; one 
soul beheld a Priest whom no other 
eye could see—joined in his offer- 
ing of the tremendous Sacrifice. 
For an hour, upheld by superhu- 
man strength, she knelt upright, rapt 
in an ecstasy of spiritual communion 
that grew too deep for prayer. When 
the clock. struck twelve, she said 
slowly, “te missa est ; Deo gratias” ; 
then, with a long-drawn, rapturous 
sigh, lay down again, but not as if 
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she knew or remembered husband 
or child or friend. 

The Doctor left her then, but at 
the close of the day he was sum- 
moned hastily, to see now without 
mistake that the battle of her life 
was almost ended. 

“ Stay with her, Doctor,” Reuben 
pleaded. “It’s asore struggle. ‘Try 
something more.” 

“T can’t stay, man,” he answer- 
ed. “There isno moretodo. I'd 
give my right hand to save her; but 
I can’t see her suffer and be un- 
able to help her. She’s the only 
white soul here, and now she is 
going.” 

He turned to the bedside, and 
stood silently looking at the face 
with the dread shaaow on it. Sud- 
denly opening her eyes, her gaze 
fell first on him, and, startled out 
of her usual composure, she gave 
an irrepressible shudder. He un- 
derstood what it meant. She had 
treated him always with perfect 
courtesy and confidence as her phy- 
sician and true friend; he knew— 
for there had not been wanting 
those to tell him of it—that she had 
silenced with dignified rebuke the 
evil tales that more than one had 
tried to tell her of him, not because 
they disliked him, but because they 
ioved to talk. But he knew also, 
what they did not, that in her pure 
heart she shrank from him, that his 
very presence was loathsome to her ; 
and there had been times when, in 
her bodily weakness, she had been 
unable to control her aversion to 
his slightest touch. He had borne 
it quietly, humbling as it was, but 
it was doubly bitter to bear at the 
very last 

“T will bid you good-night, Mrs. 
Armstrong,” he said, trying hard to 
steady his voice. “You will not 
want me any more this evening, I 
think.” 
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“ Good-by, Doctor,” she said, and 
he saw that she knew all. 

“You will not want me,” he re- 
peated mechanically. 

“IT want you—“here,” she answer- 
ed with a great effort. “ Promise 
me that you will be there.” 

He did not speak. 

‘** Promise,” she repeated, and 
the tone brought back the memory 
of her prayers that morning. “I 
am dying—dying; and yet I can- 
not die. Night and day I prayed 
it: ‘Gain thyself ‘hat soul, my Je- 
sus. By thy Cross, thy Mother, thy 
broken Heart, gain thyself that soul.’ 
I prayed and prayed it; I am worn 
out with the praying, and yet I 
cannot die. Promise me to be 
there.” 

The sweat stood on his forehead 
in great drops. “You do not know 
what you ask,” he cried. “ There 
are sins enough upon me without 
adding that of a broken vow to you, 
and here. ‘There is no saving a soul 
like mine.” 

She did not answer him. She 
lifted up her eyes, away from him, 
away from earth, to God. 

“ Sacred Heart of my Jesus,” she 
prayed in agony, “ win this soul, and 
let me die.” 

For weeks he had kept himscif 
sober and decent for her sake; now 
he had thought to rush out from 
her presence, to drown his grief in 
viler sin than ever; and, lo! she was 
still holding him, was binding eter- 
nal chains upon him, to draw him 
away from corruption unto God. 
As a physician he knew that it was 
a case where a mighty will alone 
was keeping life in a body nearly 
dead; it would have been an aw- 
ful sight to see, even had he had no 
interest in it. She was living only 
to win him unto immortal life. An- 
gels and devils may well have steod 
still before that struggle, where one 














dauntless soul at the point of death 
held Satan’s power at bay. 

“T promise,” he said at last, as if 
the words were wrung from him. 
“But pray for me always.” 

“The Mother of God prays for 
you,” she said with strange empha- 
; “Call upon Jesus and Mary 
night andday. You will not need 
me.” 

And then he saw that she needed 
him no longer, thought of him no 
longer, and he went away. 

Reuben Armstrong shut and lock- 
ed the door behind him, ‘There 
was no more that science or skill 
could do. Now, for one brief hour, 
Esther was his alone. ‘The eyes 
which the Doctor had seen grow 
dim to him lit up with untired af- 
fection as Reuben drew near the 
bed; a look of rest came over her, 
and she signed to him to lay her 
baby on her arm. 

“My baby, my little Christmas 
baby,” she murmured tenderly. 
“Did the priest baptize her this 
morning, Reuben? Oh! how could 
you overlook it, dear? 
must doit. Now—now!” 

There was an excited ring in her 
voice, and Reuben hastened to do 
at once what he had felt from the 
first must soon be done; for the 
baby’s life evidently hung upon a 
thread. A few drops of water, a 
lew divine words, and Esther’s eyes 
shone éxultingly upon her child. 

“She will never be anything but 
God's child,” she said. “ Oh! I am 
glad she cannot live. It is the 
other children, that are not his, that 
you must care for, Reuben.” 

“No, no!” he cried. “ No, Es- 
ther, I cannot live without you.” 

“Listen, Reuben,” she said. Ly- 
ing there with her child upon her 
tm, she looked like a vision of the 
Holy Mother herself, and when 
she spoke her voice had a tone in 
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it which seemed divinely sweet. 

“Listen, Reuben. This place is 
God’s. He wants it. You must 
live and not die—for him.” 

“© Esther!’ he sobbed, “not 
without you—not without you.” 

“Yes, Reuben, without me— 
all alone. My darling, my darling, 
save these little children’s souls for 
God.” 

One greater than she spoke, on 
that holy night, through Esther’s 
lips, and touched and won her hus- 
band’s wounded heart. 

“ T will, Esther,” he sobbed. “I 
will try hard’; and even then, upon 
that solemn parting, as if to stamp 
the promise with an awful seal, the 
tavern clamor broke shrill and vile 
upon the Christmas air. 

How long it was that she spoke 
no word—wrapped for the last 
time in her passion of interces- 
sion—Reuben did not notice; he 
only knelt on beside her, living up- 
on every breath she drew. But, at 
the turn of the night, she looked 
full at him, clasped both his hands 
in hers, spoke so that the voice and 
the words rang in his heart through 
all his after-life—spoke not to him, 
but for him, and her words were 
those of the Memorare. ‘Then, like 
one who has laid down for ever 
in most safe and tender keeping 
a heavy burden borne long and 
painfully, she crossed her hands 
upon her heart, but not now as if 
in pain; a look of glad surprise 
came upon her face. 

“Hark!” shesaid. “ He is com- 
ing again. My Lord and my God!” 

When the Doctor entered Reu- 
ben’s cabin next morning, he found 
it in perfect order—the baby asleep 
in its cradle beside the hearth ; Es- 
ther lying in a sort of funeral state, 
all done for her that could be done; 
and beside her knelt Reuben, whom 
the Doctor scarcely recognized at 
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first for the change upon him. In 
that night he had become ar old 
man, and his friend believed that 
but for the baby’s sake he would 
have died; yet, two days later, the 
baby died, and still Reuben lived. 


“ A poor fool!” people called him. 
He had lost all interest in temporal 
matters, seemed hardly to know the 
use of money, and barely support- 
ed himself by the odd bits of work 
which he did for the idle women 
from house to house. Soon, how- 
ever, they discovered that he had 
ane talent, and that was for man- 
aging children. A woman one day 
suggested to him that he should 
“bide at home, and mind some ba- 
hies for ’em, to keep ’em out of 
harm’s way; and he might teach 
the five-year-olds their letters, too— 
being fit for naught else,” she added 
in a tone as clear as that she used 
for the other words ; but Reuben did 
not mind. 

The proposal met with general 
favor; the women promised to sup- 
ply him with meals from their own 
poor tables, “ better than he’d get 
hisself, anyhow,” they said; and 
that was all he needed to keep 
him through the winter. 

It seemed at first sight a very 
forlorn life. Where others less care- 
less and simple could have lived in 
comfort, he lived in cold and hun- 
ger; one by one everything which 
he had brought from his distant 
home disappeared—given away to 
people in distress, or yielded with- 
out question to exorbitant and un- 
founded demands. Yet that bare, 
poverty-stricken room grew to be 
the one fair place in Gomorrah. 
There, for long hours of the winter 
days, might be seen a cluster of 
children gathered about a man who 
seemed in some respects as much a 
child as any of them, and who 
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taught them to be tidy and affec- 
tionate and good. A few learned 
their letters, but many learned their 
prayers, and the babies often said 
for their first word the name of 
Jesus, and all came to gaze lovy- 
ingly upon the crucifix, and touch 
with pitying reverence the wounded 
hands and feet. Often the parents 
heard from childish lips the story 
of the Infant Saviour. No home 
now with a child in it where Sun- 
day was not known. Men and 
women, large boys and girls, swore 
and fought in the streets still, but 
it soon became a rare sight to see a 
little child so forget itself; it would 
make Master Reuben sorry, and he 
said that it made the Heart of Jesus 
bleed. No one stopped him at 
such work; he was too poor a fool 
for them to mind him. 

3ut he had another work with 
which they meddled much. Th: 
promise which the Doctor had 
made by Esther’s death-bed was not 
forgotten by him who made it, but 
it was broken again and _ again. 
His own lower nature which had 
ruled him all his life would have 
been enough, and more than enough. 
for such a man to struggle against; 
but, besides that, the fiends in hu- 
man shape who peopled Gomor- 
rah seemed leagued with invisible 
evil ones to work his utter ruin 
They scoffed at his feeble efforts to 
do right; they lured him or they 
maddened him—it was all one to 
them—into the old haunts of temp- 
tation ; and the very efforts which 
he made to escape, the very memo- 
ry of Esther’s words and holy looks. 
the very thought of purity and self- 
control, seemed to make the evil 
deadlier and grosser, when, after 
sore struggle, he gave way. 

And he did struggle, he did pray, 
poor soul! ‘There were hours when 
he lay upon the earth in some cold 
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hut or in the open air, fighting, it 
seemed to him, with no less than 
Satan’s self. But he had been a 
slave to self too long and too delib- 
erately to be able to gain freedom 
easily. Scenes of the past rose be- 
fore him; he knew himself in his 
true degradation. Sins about which 
a kind of lurid fascination can be 
thrown in books or real life for a 
time he saw more and more plainly 
in their actual shape and color, and 
it drove him mad with disgust and 
shame. Few were daring enough 
that winter to trust their sick folk 
to his skill. For days together he 
would join in riot and carousal, till 
delirium tremens followed, and then 
strong men fled in fear before him. 

But when that time came, and 
houses were locked tight and no 
one else dared face him as he went 
raging about the town, falling on 
the uneven streets, bruising and 
wounding himself, there was one 
who did go out to meet him. A 
tottering, feeble creature went 
meekly forth, stood in his path, 
took blows and curses without re- 
sistance, and presently—no one 
knew by what magic spell—led him 
tohis own poor cabin and locked 
himself in with him alone. 

That was the reason why Master 
Reuben never did what his tender 
and lonely heart yearned to do—to 
make a home for the orphan chil- 
dren of Gomorrah. No one but 
himself must be allowed to see 
what passed in his cabin while the 
Doctor was there; noone else must 
be exposed to the dangers he had 
tomeet. Butthe room where they 
had watched the mysterious joy of 
Esther’s Christmas feast saw far 
other sights and echoed to far other 
sounds than angel music as the 
winter wore away. ‘There were 
mornings when no children came 
to Reuben’s house, when some 
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woman more pitiful, some man 
more brave than the others, crept 
near and laid food on the threshold, 
then fled away to tell in trembling 
of the cries they had heard as of 
some wild beast mad with fury, or 
some lost soul shrieking in the tor- 
ment of despair. Sometimes, too, 
they told of blows or noises like a 
heavy fall; and often, when Reu- 
ben came among them again, he 
bore marks that proved the stories 
true, but they never learned the 
cause from him. 

And he—as the winter passed, the 
only truly happy faces that Gomor- 
rah saw were Reuben Armstrong’s 
and little children’s. By and by 
they heard him sing sweet carols 
and hymns®and chants; he taught 
the children to sing with him, and 
used to lead them down the streets, 
and into the snowy fields, and to 
visit Esther’s grave, to the sound 
of holy song. People stopped in 
many an evil deed or word to lis- 
ten; then left the word unsaid, the 
deed undone. It came to be a 
fashion in Gomorrah to stroll to 
Reuben’s cabin of a Sunday to see 
how joyfully the children kept the 
day. Nay, it was even known that 
once a whole party at the tavern 
had left their drinking-cups, to 
stand for an hour at the next door, 
listening tothe music. ‘Truly, good 
and evil were in strange contrast 
that winter in the almost forgotten 
place which had no intercourse with 
the outer world. ‘There was a world, 
unseen, in which it was remember- 
ed night and day. 

At length they asked Reuben 
why he looked so happy, and he 
answered: “It is almost spring. 
‘Then the priest will come.” And 
when they laughed and asked him 
how he knew, he answered simply : 
“ God will send him.” 

When the snow began to melt 
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and the streams ran gayly down the 
hillside, and grass was green, one 
week, remembered for years after in 
that region, the whole place rang 
with the story of a carousal which 
even Gomorrah wondered at; the 
whole place waited to see whether 
the Doctor or Reuben would ever 
come forth alive from their self- 
imposed prison. When Reuben 
opened his door again, and gather- 
ed his children round him, there 
was a look of peculiar expectation 
on his face. He greeted each child 
with special gladness, and told one 
of the mothers that he was quite 
sure the priest was coming very 
soon, “ for we need him a good deal 
now,” he said. 

That afternoon ther® came into 
Gomorrah a man wearing the reli- 
gious habit, and asked at the tavern 
if a Mrs. Armstrong was living in 
that place. 

Syles stared at him blankly. 
“What do you know of her?” he 
said, 

“I met some one,” the priest an- 
swered, “while on my way to the 
States, who begged me, if I ever 
came this way, to find such a wo- 
man and give her a message from 
him. Is she here ?” 

“ Dead,” said Syles briefly. 

“She had a husband. Where is 
he ?” 

“Next door with a madman. 
We leave him alone such times.” 

“No, no, Parson,” said a lounger 
near by. “ Where’ve ye been that 
ye haven't heard? Doctor’s out of 
his fit to-day, and Reuben’s got his 
school again. I'll take ye there, 
stranger. It’s a sight we're proud 
of in Gomorrah.” 

Out of the tavern into the filthy 
street, followed by a dozen or more 
wretches, the priest went sadly with 
a load upon his heart. ‘The horrors 
he had seen already were enough 
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to sicken him; he wondered what 
new evils he would meet with now 
of which Gomorrah was proud. 

“They're used to 
said his guide. ‘“ We watch ’em as 
we like. Door or window—'tan't 
no difference to them; we an’t par- 
ticular here.” . 

It was a bare, small room, with a 
table and some benches, an empty 
fireplace, beside it a powerfully- 
built man trembling and crying by 
himself, like one unnerved by some 
long illness; on one wall was a 
print of the Blessed Babe and the 
Holy Mother, and’below this was a 
crucifix. Facing these was a band 
of twenty little children in soiled 
and ragged garments, but with clean 
hands and faces, too absorbed by 
what was being said to them to heed 
what passed without. All eyes 
were fixed on a small man with a 
great fresh cut across his forehead 
and a bruised and very simple 
face. 

“Yes, children,” he was saying, 
“it was the blessed child Jesus who 
was born on Christmas night. He 
loves us all very much indeed, and 
of course we all want to love him. 
Some time he is going to send his 
priest here to baptize you; then 
what will you all be?” 

“God's little children.” The 
answer rose sweetly and with a kind 
of merriment from every lip, and 
Reuben’s face shone. 

“ Surely, surely,” he said. “ Now 
we will sing, because we love him 
and want to thank him. Yes. | 
know the song you 
Three Poor Shepherds.’ ” 


spectators,’ 


want— ihe 


‘* We were but three poor shepherds, 
All keeping our flocks by night, 
When Monseigneur the blessed angel 
Came suddenly into sight— 


* Came suddenly through the darkness, 
While a glory round him fell ; 
I wot not if it were Michael 
Or the Angel Gabriel, 















* But his voice was like a trumpet, 
So full. and glad, and true ; 

* Listen,’ he said, ‘ my children : 
There is good news for you— 


** Good news for men and maidens, 
A great, glad gift for them ; 
For the faire Sire Christ, the blessed, 
Is born: Bethlehem.’ 


Then a Gloria in E-xcelsis 
They sang with glad accord ; 
Peace and good-will to all mankind 
From the Sire Christ the Lord. 


‘And unto a lowly stable 
Silently went we three, 
And there the kine, each in its stall, 
Was on a bended knee. 


* And there was Messire St. Joseph ; 
And Mary the mother lay, 
With the Holy Child in swaddling bands, 
All on a cushion of hay. 


“ Each dumb beast looked in our faces, 
But never unbent the knee ; 
Our sweet Ladye she raised her eyes 
And smiled full tenderly. 


‘* Ah! faire Sire Christ,’ all humbly 
We cried with urgent plea, 

‘ Anneal us now of thy great mercie, 
For that we are so glad of thee. 


‘* For that we are glad and joyful 
That good days are begun, 

That the great God for a blessing 
Hath sent us his faire Childe Son.’ 


* Then Our Ladye the Holy Mary 
Took some wood in her hand, 
And crossed the pieces, and gave them, 
That we all might understand. 


‘And we kissed the token humbly, 

And bowed before the Childe ; 
For we knew, like Monseigneurs the angels, 

That God had been reconciled. 


“So joyfully and with gladness 
All softly we went our way, 
And with many an old Je Deum 
We tell the tale to-day.” 


Then once more, like a chorus 
which even the children just begin- 
hing to talk seemed to know in part: 

“ For that we are glad and joyful 

That good days are begun, 


That the great God for a blessing 
Hath sent us his faire Childe Son.”’ 


The door opened slowly and a 
voice which all ears could hear said 
teverently, “ Pax vobiscum.” ‘The 
good days were begun. 

Strange how calmly they all re- 
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ceived him! Reuben never asked 
him how he came there; he had 
looked for him and prayed for him 
a long while, and he was there at 
last. God, of course, had sent him. 
One by one he brought the children 
to speak with him, and to have him 
pronounce on their fitness to be 
made God’s children; and the tears 
stood in the priest’s eyes as he lis- 
tened to their simple, fearless an- 
swers, that witnessed to what Reu- 
ben’s work of faith had been. When 
they were gone away to their homes, 
which were far less homes to them 
than Reuben’s cabin was, Reuben 
came to the priest as simply as any 
one of them had come, and asked 
to be allowed to make confession. 

“You'll stay here and be good, 
Doctor,” he said soothingly. “I 
shall only be in the other room, 
and I’ve locked the door hard.”’ 

The Doctor made a sort of moan- 
ing assent. 

* He’s just had a very sad time,” 
explained Reuben, “and he needs 
you very much, father. By and by 
please let him speak to you.” 

How wonderful to listen, in that 
place of revenge and murder, to 
Reuben’s quiet, brief confession— 
no complaints, no bitterness, no 
anger, except that for one day he 
had felt hatred toward some one, 
against whom, however, he brought 
no accusation, and for this sin he 
felt especial contrition. 

“TI met iately,” the priest said 
slowly, when the confession was fin- 
ished, and marking with care the 
effect his words would have, “a 
man known sometimes as Lazell.” 

Reuben gave a start as of joyfui 
surprise, and would have spoken, 
but the priest continued : 

“T saw him die a felon’s death 
upon the gallows.” 

“No, no!” cried Reuben in dis- 
tress—one might have supposed he 
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had been told of a brother’s shame- 
ful death. “Oh! no, father.’ 

“It was a just punishment,” the 
priest replied. 

“No, no!” cried Reuben. “ You 
do not know this place. They do 
not have helps here like other peo- 
ple, or like me. Oh! but God say- 
ed his poor soul at the last ?” 

““He spoke to me,” said the 
priest, “of a woman named Esther 
Armstrong, to whom he had done a 
great injury. Was not that true?” 

“He did not understand,” said 
Reuben with sorrowful compassion 
—* Tam sure he did not understand 
what harm he did, because, you 
know, he couldn't have hurt fer. 
And he did not see good women 
here; they have such hard times 
here, poor things.” 

“ He said he could not forget her 
—that something always reminded 
him of her. He begged me to find 
her out and ask her to forgive him.” 

“She died,” said Reuben softly. 
“She forgave him. She prayed for 
him a great deal, I think.” 

“God answered her, then,” 
priest said. “I trust that he 
pented truly.” 

A great light of joy woke upon 
Reuben's face. “ Then he will save 
the rest,” he exclaimed triumphantly. 

“ But you,” the priest asked—*“ do 
you forgive him ?” 

“1?” repeated Reuben with a 
puzzled look. “O father! it was 
very wrong of me; I was angry 
with him at first. But it was my 
fault, really, though Esther never 
blamed me; I was a poor fool, 
father, or I never should have 
brought her here.” 

And so Reuben Armstrong took 
to himself his lifelong title humbly— 
so poor a fool, indeed, that he had 
forgotten that he had anything to 
forgive his fellow-men. 

The next day Reuben saw his 
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whole flock of little ones gathered 
into the Good Shepherd's fold; 
and then the Holy Sacrifice was 
offered up, and Reuben's soul 
was strengthened by the Divine 
Food. 

The Doctor had sullenly refused 
to be present. Reuben found him, 
on his return, lying face downwards 
on the cabin floor, the picture of 
despair. 

“There is no hope,” he said when 
Reuben knelt by him, and begged 
him to have recourse to confession. 
“T want drink—nothing but drink. 
I must have it. I cannot save my- 
self.” 

“That ’s true enough,” said Reu- 
ben. “You can’t, and I can’t, but 
God can. You keep saying that | 
don’t know everything about you, 
and that nobody does, and that God 
will never forgive you. But he 
has sent his priest at last, and you 
need not be afraid to say any- 
thing to him. You must not hide 
anything, and he has the power 
to hear it and tell you what God 
says.” 

Like one driven to a last resort, 
the Doctor turned to the waiting 
priest, and Reuben in the next room 
gave thanks and prayed, while, in 
the place where a saint had made 
her last confession, this man, who 
was indeed of “the scum of sin- 
ners,” made his first. 

Truly, the Sacrament of Penance 
is a divine and awful thing. God 
grant that they who vilify and re- 
ject and misrepresent it know not 
what they do! The burden of souls 
which a missionary priest in the far 
West has to bear in the confessional 
isa tremendous one; tiis priest had 
been in prison-hulks of Australia, 
and through all the mining regions 
of California and Arizona, yet had 
never met a case so desperate as 
that before him now, where hope 
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seemed so hopeless, the power for 
better things so nearly overcome. 
But the poor penitent, as one by 
one without reserve he revealed the 
sins so long kept secret, as well as 
those that were known of men and 
noised’ abroad, felt keen relief 
through a!l the degradation, tasted 
somewhat of the sweetness hid in 
this sacrament of:blessed bitterness, 
won from it that strength which is 
a better thing to have than joy or 
consolation, met there and knew 
there Him “at whose feet Mary 
Magdalene came to kneel in the 
house of Simon the leper.” 

“Tam going away, Reuben,” the 
Doctor said that night, abruptly and 
sadly. “Yes,” seeing the other's 
look of surprise, “there is hope 
for me, perhaps, but not here.” 

“Away?” Reuben _ repeated. 
“Away from me? I thought I'd 
have you always, Doctor.” 

“To be the hurt and the trouble 
I have been to you ?” said the Doc- 
tor, deeply touched. “ No, 
Reuben, I cannot keep my promise 
here. I must leave the past en- 
tirely, and the old associates, and 
go where I can repent—if I ever 
can. There is no such thing as 
an easy repentance for me.” And 
Reuben felt in his tender heart, 
once more to be bereaved, that the 
words were true. 

When the priest left Gomorrah 
the next day, promising that it 
should not be forgotten, one went 
with him for whom no other hope 
remained but the total surrender of 
will and liberty, the total crucifix- 
ion of tie flesh. Reuben heard 
from him once, in the course of his 
journey, then all tidings ceased ; 
but he was too simple and too busy 
to wonder at it, too full of faith to 
doubt the final triumph. His char- 
acter was not like Esther’s; the 
burden of souls could never be to 
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him what it had been to her; God 
led him by a different path from 
that she trod in pain. 

But in a lonely monastery, high 
up among frowning rocks and per- 
petual snows, a man #ho had come 
to it from far across the seas lived, 
for a few sad years, a life of deep- 
est penance. Never by day or 
night did the battle with evil cease, 
yet over him there seemed to he by 
day and night a special heavenly 
care. That lonely cell was haunt- 
ed constantly by visions of the 
past, by temptations that were mad- 
dening, by thoughts and words of 
evil import, which an increasing 
approach to holiness made flesh 
and heart shrink to recall. No 
sign of the cross, no prayer, no 
penance, could banish them. Pur- 
sued, haunted, tempted to the very 
end, yet to the very end he called 
on Jesus, Mary, and to the very end 
the answer came. 

None but those whose lives were 
one of close union with the Sa- 
cred Heart of Jesus dared minister 
at that feath-bed, learning there, in 
fear and trembling, new lessons of 
the hideousness of sin, and of the 
power which an evil life can give 
to Satan in the hour of death. But 
again and again they heard the 
poor lips whisper, “I deserve it, I 
deserve it; I thank God”; they saw 
the weak hands cling to the cruci- 
fix, the glaring eyes gaze in their 
anguish upon the Word made flesh ; 
and he who endured to hear the 
last confession brought to him 
afterward, with awed and pitying 
reverence, the Body of the Lord. 
It was no saint, no life-long, scarred, 
victorious warrior of the Cross, 
whom they laid to rest at last, his 
hard fight done; yet over that body— 
which, even in their snow-clad re- 
gion, they had to hurry to its buri- 
al—they dared to give God thanks 
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in humble faith for another sinner 
ransomed. 

Humbly and faithfully, in far- 
away Gomorrah, Reuben Armstrong 
lived to a good old age his poor 
fool’s life; and men and women 
came to look with gentle reverence 
upon the feeble form which went 
in and out among them on errands 
of daily mercy, never tiring. By 
and gby the neighbors learned to 
know the place by a better name 
than the evil one which it grew to 
hate rather than glory in. “It 
cannot be so very bad,” they said, 
“when there are such good chil- 
dren in it.” And as from time to 
time a priest came there, he always 
found one more soul desirous for 
confession, or one more child or 
grown person ready for holy bap- 
tism, and Reuben never again knelt 
alone to receive holy Communion. 

When the Doctor went away, 
Reuben opened his heart and 
home to the vagrant orphans, and 
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there, some years after, he welcomed 
gladly the miserable Parson, more 
pitiably needy than any of them. 
“ Master Reuben’s baby” they call- 
ed him, and Reuben often told ex- 
ultingly how good and obedient he 
was. Noone envied him his charge 
—unless it was the angels, who share 
in such blessed work. 

A railroad runs through the town 
now, and it is becoming a place of 
some importance—poor enough and 
bad enough, alas! but stamped out- 
wardly and openly with the sign of 
the Cross. For over Esther’s grave 
loving hands have reared a little 
chapel—a constant token that the 
offering of her broken heart has 
been accepted, that her dying pray- 
er has been remembered. 

And there, troubled by no doubts 
and haunted by no fears, weak in 
body and weaker still in intellect, 
but very strong in his immortal 
soul, Reuben waits patiently 
happily till his work is done. 


and 





THREE LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 


WE live in a time when scientific 
men seem to acquire celebrity al- 
most in proportion as they succeed 
in perverting the conclusions of 
natural science so as to make them 
contradict revealed truth. At this 
we are not surprised; for the man- 
agement of the interests of science 
has lately fallen, to a great extent, 
into the hands of an anti-Christian 
sect, which is either unable to un- 
derstand or unwilling to recognize 
the testimony that nature bears to 
the existence, power, and wisdom 
of its Creator, and to the veracity 
of his word. ‘lo this sect Professor 
Huxley belongs. They call him 
“a great scientist” and “a great 


philosopher”; and people 
him to lecture; and a certain press 
hastens to publish his thoughts, that 
the world may learn how religious 
dogmas can be swept away by “sel 
entific ” discoveries, and especially 
by “scientific” reasonings. Un- 
fortunately for Prof. Huxley, his 
lectures on the Evidences of Evolution, 
which are the last effort of his 
mind, are as deficient in logic as 
most of his other productions. In 
other words, the conclusions of the 
lecturer are not legitimate, and the 
premises themselves are not always 
exempt from objectionable features. 
We hardly need tell our readers 
that neither any Christian dogma 


invite 
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has been swept away by these lec- 
tures nor any evolution established, 
except in so far as the lectures 
themselves may be considered as 
an evolution of sophistry. 

In the first of his three lectures 
Prof. Huxley begins with a false 
statement of facts : 


“Tt has taken long indeed, and accu- 
mulations of often fruitless labor, to ena- 
ble men to look steadily at the glaring 
phantasmagoria of nature, to notice her 
fluctuations and what is regular among 
her apparent irregularities; and it is 
only comparatively ‘lately, within the last 
few centuries, that there has emerged the 
conception of a pervading order and de- 
finite force of things, which we term the 
course of nature. But out of this con- 
templation of nature, and out of man’s 
thought concerning her, there has in 
these later times arisen that conception 
of the constancy of nature to which I 
have referred, and that at length has be- 
come the guiding conception of modern 
thought. It has ceased to be almost 
conceivable to any person who has paid 
attention to modern thought that chance 
should have any place in the universe, or 
that events should follow anything but 
the natural order of cause and effect.” 


The truth is that “modern 
thought” has had no part whatever 
in the discovery of the constancy 
of nature. ‘This discovery is as old 
as mankind. All ancient philoso- 
phers, even before Aristotle, knew 
the constancy of the natural laws, 
and this knowledge has never died 
away, that modern thinkers should 
claim the honor of reviving it. ‘The 
same is to be said of “ the concep- 
tion of a pervading order and defi- 
nite force of things,” as we find 
that old Greek and Latin books are 
full of this conception, which is 
likewise common to all our mediz- 
vai writers, and, indeed, to all rea- 
sonablemen. That “chance” could 
have no place in the universe was 
so well known to the ancients that 
Cicero emphatically declared any 
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man to be silly who would suspect 
the possibility of the contrary.* 
Hence no person ever needed “ to 
pay attention to modern thought ”’ 
to conceive that chance could have 
no place in the government of the 
world. Finally, that events cannot 
but follow “the natural order of 
cause and effect” is the oldest of 
scientific truths, and the first prin- 
ciple of scientific reasoning. <A 
lecturer who pretends that we owe 
these truths to “modern thought ” 
shows no respect for his audience. 
On the other hand, if ‘“ modern 
thought” is so poor and barren 
that it envies the scientific claims 
of past generations, and stakes its 
reputation on fiction and plagiar- 
ism, what can we say of the wisdom 
of the modern thinker who affords 
a ground for arguing that “ modern 
thought ” stands convicted of dis- 
honesty as much as of incapacity ? 
The professor a little later says : 


‘*Though we are quite clear about the 
constancy of nature at the present time 
and in the present order of things, it by 
no means follows necessarily that we are 
justified in expanding this generalization 
into the past, and in denying absolutely 
that there may have been a time when 
evidence did not follow a first order, 
when the relations of cause and effect 
were not fixed and definite, and when 
external agencies did not intervene in 
the general course of nature. Cautious 
men will admit that such a change in 
the order of nature may have been pos- 
sible, just as every candid thinker will 
admit that there may be a world in 
which two and two do not make four, 
and in which two straight lines do not 
enclose a space.” 


This sentence shows that we are 
dealing rather with an empiricist 
than with a natural philosopher. 
Why should not the constancy of 


* Quis est tam vecor3, gui ea que tanta mente 
Jiunt,casu putet posse fieri ?—Who is so silly as 
to believe that things so wisely ruled can be the 
effec: of chance ? 
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nature at the present time justify 
our conviction that nature has been 
no less constant in the past? Sure- 
ly, if we proceed only empirically, 
the facts of the present will teach 
us nothing certain as to the facts 
of a remote and unknown past. 
But it is remarkable that this pure- 
ly empirical method would leave 
us equally uncertain as to the facts 
of the future, though modern scien- 
tists assure us that “the future must 
be similar to the past.” The truth 
is that no valid induction can be 
made from mere facts without the 
aid of a rational principle as the 
ground of our generalization. If 
such a principle is certain, our in- 
ference is certain; and if the prin- 
ciple is only plausible, our inference 
will be plausible in the same de- 
gree. Now, have we not a certain 
principle from which the constancy 
of nature can be demonstrated with 


no reference to particular time? 


We have such a principle. We in- 
fer the constancy of nature from 
the constancy of the agencies by 
which the physical order is ruled. 
All elementary substances are per- 
manent; their matter and their ac- 
tive power are never impaired; the 
law of their activity is as fixed and 
definite as their permanent consti- 
tution; and therefore they do not, 
and they cannot, act at present in 
a different manner from that in 
which they have acted from the be- 
ginning, or from that in which they 
will act as long as they last. This 
is the principle by which we are 
fully justified in extending the con- 
stancy of nature to all antiquity 
and to all futurity, and in averring 
that such a constancy is not an ac- 
cidental result of circumstances, but 
a necessary consequence of the prin- 
ciple of causality. 

But Mr. Huxley seems not to 
understand this principle. He im- 
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agines a time when the relations of 
cause and effect may not have been 
fixed and definite, and even con- 
ceives the possibility of a world 
in which two and two do not make 
four. This is modern thought in- 
deed; for we do not believe that 
any indication can be found of a 
similar thought having ever been 
entertained in past ages. But we 
would ask: If in a certain world 
two and two did not make four, 
how could Mr. Huxley know that 
they make four in this world? And 
if the relations of cause and effect 
had at any given time remained 
vague and indefinite, how could he 
account for the fact that they are 
now definite and fixed? For the 
relation of cause and effect consists 
in this: that the impression pro- 
duced by the cause is the exact 
equivalent of the exertion made in 
its production; and he who im- 
agines a time when such a relation 
was not fixed and definite must as- 
sume that an effect can be greater 
than the exertion in which it ori- 
ginates, or that the exertion can be 
greater than the impression 
duces. But if so, on what ground 
can the professor affirm that the 
relation of cause and effect has now 
become fixed and definite? We 
see the effect, but we cannot sce 
the exertion; we see the fall of a 
body, but we cannot see the action 
of gravity. How, then, can Mr. 
Huxley ascertain that the action of 
gravity is neither greater nor less 
than the momentum impressed on 
the body? ‘Thus the relation of 
cause and effect, in his theory, can- 
not be known; and mechanical sci- 
ence becomes impossible. In the 
same manner, if, in another world, 
two and two do not make four, ma- 
thematics are an imposition. 

The lecturer says also that there 
may have been a time “ when exter- 


it pro- 
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nal agencies did not intervene in 
the general course of nature’; but 
we believe that this must be a /apsws 
lingue ; for, as he does not admit 
that external agencies do now inter- 
vene in the general course of na- 
ture, to say that the case may have 
been exactly the same in all remote 
times is not to adduce a reason of 
the supposed disturbance of the re- 
lations of cause and effect, of which 
he is speaking, nor would it serve 
to limit, as he wishes, our “ general- 
ization.” The context, therefore, 
shows that what the lecturer intend- 
ed to say was that there may have 
been a time when external agencies 
did intervene in the general course 
of nature. In fact, however, he 
said the contrary. Perhaps the 
professor, considering that he was 
speaking to an American audience 
with whose religious opinions he 
was little acquainted, thought it 
wise to give such a turn to his 
phrases as to avoid all profession of 
belief or disbelief in the existence of 
a Creator. But, however this may 
be, the idea that God’s intervention 
in the course of nature would dis- 
turb the relation of cause and effect 
is quite preposterous ; for if God in- 
tervenes, his action carries with it- 
self its proportionate effect, while 
the actions of other causes maintain 
their natural relations to their ordi- 
nary effects. When a man raises a 
stone from the ground, does he dis- 
turb the relation of cause and effect ? 
or does he abolish gravitation ? 
Certainly not. Gravity continues 
to urge down the body, while it is 
raised; but the effect corresponds 
to the combined actions of the 
two distinct causes., Now, the 
same must be said of God’s inter- 
vention with natural causes. The 
effect will always correspond to 
the combined causalities; and 
therefore the relation of the effect 
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to its adequate cause remains un- 
disturbed. 

To assume, as the lecturer does, 
that at the present time God has 
ceased to intervene in the course 
of nature, is to assume something 
for which there is not the least war- 
rant. God’s intervention in the 
course of nature is continuous; for 
without it nature can neither act 
nor exist for a single moment, as 
every one knows who is not absolute- 
ly ignorant of philosophy. But this 
is not all. God, seeing that men try 
to blind themselves to the fact of 
his intervention in the ordinary 
course of nature, gives us in his 
mercy not unfrequent proofs of his 
intervention by works so far above 
nature that no effort of scientific 
infidels can evade their testimony. 
‘These works are miracles. ‘“ Mod- 
ern thought” denies miracles, as ir- 
reconcilable with the “ constancy 
of nature”; but the histery of the 
church is full of well-authenticated 
miracles, and there are to-day living 
in different countries thousands of 
unexceptionable witnesses who can 
testify that miracles are, even now, 
an almost daily occurrence among 
the Christian people. We, too, ad- 
mit “the constancy of nature,” but 
we are not so dull as to interpret 
this constancy as modern thought 
strives to interpret it. It is the /azs 
of nature that are constant, not the 
course of nature; the former 
alone are connected with the 
essence of things and are immuta- 
ble; the latter depends on acciden- 
tal conditions, and can be interfer- 
ed with not only by God, but even 
by man, as daily experience shows. 
Hence the intervention of external 
agencies does not impair the con- 
stancy of nature, and the argument 
of modern thinkers against the 
possibility of miracles falls to the 
ground. 
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Mr. Huxley, after stating that 
the question with which he has to 
deal is essentially historical, affirms 
that “there are only three views— 
three hypotheses—respecting the 
past history of nature.” ‘lhe first 
hypothesis is that 


‘The order of nature which now ob- 
tains has always obtained; in other 
words. that the present course of nature, 
the present order of things, has existed 
from all eternity. The second hypothesis 
is that the present state of things, the 
present order of nature, has had only a 
limited duration, and that at some period 
in the past the state of things which we 
now know—substantially, though not, of 
course, in all its details, the state of things 
which we now know—arose and came 
into existence without any precedent 
similar condition from which it could 
have proceeded. The third hypothesis 
also assumes that the present order of na- 
ture has had but a limited duration, but 
it supposes that the present order of 
things proceeded by a natural process 
from an antecedent order, and that from 
another antecedent order, and so on; 
and that on this hypothesis the attempt 
to fix any limit at which we could assign 
the commencement of this series of 
changes is given up.” 


Of these three hypotheses, the 
first is discarded by the lecturer as 
untenable, because “ circumstantial 
evidence absolutely negatives the 
conception of the eternity of the 
present condition of things.” In 
this we agree with him, not only on 
account of geological evidence, but 
also, and principally, because the 
world is mutable, and therefore 
contingent; which proves that it 
must have had a beginning. It is 
remarkable that he denies the eter- 
nity of the present condition of 
things, but does not deny the eter- 
nity of matter. Modern thought 
could not admit of such a denial; 
because, if matter is not eternal, 
the admission of a Creator becomes 
unavoidable. 
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The second hypothesis the pro- 
fessor calls the “ Miltonic” hy- 
pothesis, and he proceeds to ex- 
plain why he calls it so: 


“I doubt not that it may have excited 
some surprise in your minds that | 
should have spoken of this as Milton’s 
hypothesis rather than I should choose 
the terms which are much more familiar 
to you, such as ‘the doctrine of crea- 
tion,’ or ‘the Biblical doctrine,’ or ‘the 
doctrine of Moses,’ all of which terms, as 
applied to the hypothesis to which | 
have just referred, are certainly much 
more familiar to you than the title of 
the Miltonic hypothesis. But I have had 
what I cannot but think are very weighty 
reasons for taking the course which | 
have pursued. For example, I have 
discarded the title of the hypothesis of 
creation, because my present business 
is not with the question as to how nature 
has originated, as to the causes which 
have led to her origination, but as to the 
manner and order of her origination. 
Our present inquiry is not why the ob- 
jects which constitute nature came into 
existence, but when they came into ex- 
istence, and in what order. This is a 
strictly historical question, as that about 
the date at which the Angles and Jutes 
invaded England. But the other ques- 
tion about creation is a philosophical 
question, and one which cannot be solv 
ed or approached or touched by the his- 
torical method.” 


Then he gives his reasons why 
he avoids the title of Biblical hy- 
pothesis : 


“* In the first place, it is not my business 
to say what the Hebrew text contains, 
and what it does not ; and, in the second 
place, were I to say that this was the 
Biblical hypothesis, I should be met by 
the authority of many eminent scholars, 
to say nothing of men of science, who, in 
recent times, have absolutely denied that 
this doctrine is to be found in Genesis at 
all. If weare to listen to them, we must 
believe that what seem so clearly defined 
as days of creation—as if very great 
pains had been taken that there should 
be no mistake—that these are not days 
at all, but periods that we may make 
just as long as convenience requires. 
We are also to understand that it is con- 
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sistent with that phraseology to believe 
that plants and animals may have been 
evolved by natural processes, lasting for 
millions of years, out of similar rudi- 
ments. A person who is not a Hebrew 
scholar can only stand by and admire 
the marvellous flexibility of a language 
which admits of such diverse interpreta- 
tions.” (At these last words the audience 
is said to have laughed and applauded.) 
“In the third place, I have carefully 
aodstained from speaking of this as a 
Mosaic doctrine, because we are now as- 
sured upon the authority of the highest 
critics, and even of dignitaries of the 
church, that there is no evidence what- 
ever that Moses ever wrote this chapter 
or knew anything about it. I don’t say 
—I give no opinion—it would be an im- 
pertinence upon my part to volunteer an 
opinion on such a subject; but that be- 
ing the state of opinion among the schol- 
ars and the clergy, it is well for us, the 
laity, who stand outside, to avoid en- 
tangling ourselves in such a vexed ques- 
tion,” 


‘Then the lecturer makes a short 
refutation of Milton’s hypothesis, 
and concludes his first lecture by 
promising to give in the following 
lectures the evidences in favor of 
the hypothesis of evolution. 

It seems to us that the whole of 
the preceding reasoning is nothing 
but plausible talk, and that the ex- 
planations of the lecturer lack sin- 
cerity. First, he pretends that the 
“doctrine of creation” gs a philo- 
sophical question, which cannot be 
solved by the historical method. 
Why can it not ? Creation is no less 
a historical than a_ philosophical 
fact. The book in which we read 
it is a historical book, more than 
thousand years old, 


three whose 


high authority has been recognized 
by the wisest men of all past gener- 
ations, and whose truthfulness has 
been confirmed by mohuments of 
antiquity and by the study of pro- 


fane histories. If, then, Prof. Hux- 
ley was truly anxious to follow the 
historical method, why did he not 
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compare the details given in Gene- 
sis about the manner and order of 
the origination of nature with the 
manner and order suggested by 
geological discoveries ? On the other 
hand, if the question was to be treat- 
ed by the historical method, was it 
wise to appeal to a poet as the best 
interpreter of history ? 

As to the philosophical treatment 
of the doctrine of creation, we are 
glad to see that the professor has 
had the good sense of abstaining 
from it. This forbearance on his 
part was imperative for many rea- 
sons, and especially because, as ap- 
pears from same expressions of 
his, he was quite incompetent to 
judge of the doctrine on its philo- 
sophical side. He says that it is 
not his present business to investi- 
gate “the causes which have led to 
the origination of nature,” nor to 
inquire “why the objects which 
constitute nature came into exis- 
tence’; as if there were any other 
why besides the will of the Creator, 
or any other causes besides his om- 
nipotence. But Mr. Huxley seems 
afraid of a Creator; hence he does 
not speak of a God, but of “ causes” 
and “ external agencies”; nor does 
he mention creation, but only “ orig- 
ination.” Vainefforts! For, if na- 
ture has had an origination, it either 
originated in something or in noth- 
ing: if in nothing, then such an 
origination is a real creation; if in 
something, then such an origination 
was only a modification of some- 
thing pre-existing contingently (for 
nothing but the contingent is modi- 
fiable), whose existence must again 
be traced to creation. Had the 
lecturer honestly followed the his- 
torical method, he would have bold- 
ly started with profound 
words of Genesis: “In the begin- 
ning God created heaven and 
earth,” and he would have found a 


those 
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solution, no less philosophical than 
historical, of his question. 

These remarks go far to show 
that the professor’s reasons for ig- 
noring the Biblical history (which 
he, of course, calls the “ Biblical Ay- 
pothesis”) are mere pretexts. Sure- 
ly it was not his business to expiain 
the Hebrew text; but this is no ex- 
cuse. The only point which had a 
real importance in connection with 
the question at issue was whether 
the so-called days of creation were 
natural days of twenty-four hours 
or periods of a much greater length. 
Now, this point could have been in- 
vestigated with the Latin or the 
English text as well as with the 
Hebrew. Moreover, since “many 
eminent scholars,” and even “men 
of science,” as he states, have abso- 
lutely denied that the doctrine of 
the six natural days is found in 
Genesis at all, was it not plain that 
the geological epochs, wholly un- 
known to Milton, could not be con- 
sidered as contradicting the Bibli- 
cal record, but might rather coin- 
cide with that narrative, and help 
us to clear up some obscure phrases 
which we read in it? Prof. Hux- 
ley pretends that, if we listen to 
these eminent scholars and men of 
science, “ we must believe that what 
seem so clearly defined as days of 
creation are not days at all, but 
periods that we may make just 
as long as convenience requires.” 
This is, indeed, the conclusion ‘we 
draw from a full discussion of the 
subject; but we should like to know 
on what ground the professor as- 
sumes .that the Genesis speaks so 
clearly of natural days. It is the 
contrary that is clearly implied in 
the language of the sacred writer ; 
for it is evident that the three days 
which preceded the creation of the 
sun could not be natural days of 
twenty-four hours; and since their 
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length has not been determined by 
the sacred writer, we are free “to 
make them just as long as conveni- 
encerequires.” This reason, which 
may be strengthened by other ex- 
pressions in the context, and by 
many other passages of the Bible 
where the word day is used indefi- 
nitely for long periods of time, led 
many old interpreters, St. Augustine 
among others, to deny what Prof. 
Huxley so confidently asserts about 
the clearness of the Scriptural testi- 
mony in favor of natural days. The 
professor evidently speaks of a sub- 
ject which he has never studied, 
with the mischievous purpose of 
creating a conflict between science 
and faith. 

What shall we say of his amusing 
hint at the “‘ marvellous flexibility ’ 
of the Biblical language? Thougi 


greeted with applause and laughter 
(by an audience that knew nothing 


about the Hebrew language), such a 
hint wasa blunder. It is not the flex- 
ibility of the language that has ever 
been appealed to as the ground of dif- 
ferent interpretations; it is the ex- 
treme conciseness of the narration, 
and the omission of numerous details, 
which might have proved interesting 
to the man of science, but which 
had nothing to do with the object 
pursued by the sacred writer. For 
the aim of the writer was to instruct 
men, not on science, but on the 
unity of God and his universal do- 
minion. On the other hand, all 
languages have numbers of terms 
which can receive different inter- 
pretations; and the very word dav. 
which the lecturer takes to mean sv 
clearly twenty-four hours, is used 
even by us in the sense of an in- 
definite length of time. We say, fo! 
instance, that ¢o-day anti-Christian- 
ity is rampant, just as well as that 
to-day it has rained; and we hope 
that Professor Huxley will not on 
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this account find fault with the En- 
glish language, or sneer at its “ mar- 
vellous flexibility.” 

Finally, the professor says that he 
spoke of the Miltonic theory rather 
than of the “ Mosaic doctrine,” be- 
cause “we are now assured upon 
the authority of the highest critics, 
and even of dignitaries of the church, 
that there is no evidence whatever 
that Moses ever wrote this chapter 
or knew anything about it.” This 
allegation is not creditable to the 
judgment of the lecturer. 

The Genesis is the undoubted 
work of Moses, as all ancient and 
modern scholars, both Jew and 
Christian, testify. If, however, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, upon the authority of 
his perverse or ignorant critics and 
of the rationalistic dignitaries of a 
false church, believes the contrary, 
it does not follow that the historical 
method obliged him to substitute 
the Miltonic theory for the Biblical 
history under pain of “entangling 
himself in a vexed question.” If 
there was a vexed question, he could 
discard it with a word. Nothing 
prevented him from speaking of 
“ what is styled the Mosaic doctrine.” 
The truth is that the professor 
labored all along to demolish the 
Mosaic doctrine under the name 
of Miltonic hypothesis, thinking, no 
doubt, that by this artifice he might 
just say enough to satisfy his friends 
the free-thinkers, without shocking 
too violently the public mind. ‘The 
artifice, however, proved unsuccess- 
ful ; and if the professor has seen the 
criticism passed on his lectures by 
the American press, he must now 
have acquired the conviction that 
the Miltonic hypothesis did not de- 
serve the honor ofa scientific re- 
futation. 

In his second lecture Mr. Hux- 
ley begins to deal with the evidences 
of evolution. He points out that 


such evidences are of three kinds— 
viz., indifferent, favorable, and demon- 
strative. ‘The first two kinds he is 
prepared to examine at once, whilst 
the third he keeps in reserve for his 
last lecture. One might ask what 
an “ indifferent evidence ” is likely 
to mean. For, if any fact has no 
greater tendency to prcve than to 
disprove a theory, such a fact does 
not constitute “ evidence ” on either 
side. ‘lhis, of course, is true; but, 
in the language of the professor, 
“indifferent evidence” designates 
those facts which are brought 
against his theory, and which he 
believes to admit of a satisfactory 
explanation without abandoning the 
theory. ‘Thus he relates how 


“Cuvier endeavored to ascertain by 
a very just and proper method what 
foundation there was for the belief ina 
gradual and progressive change of ani- 
mals, by comparing the skeletons of all 
accessible parts of these animals (old 
Egyptian remains)—such as crocodiles, 
birds, dogs, cats, and the like—with those 
which are now found in Egypt; and he 
came to the conclusion—a conclusion 
which has been verified by all subse- 
quent research—that no appreciable 
change has taken place in the animals 
which inhabited Egypt, and he drew 
thence the conclusion, aud a hasty one, 
that the evidence of such fact was al- 
together against the doctrine of evolu 
tion.” 


Again, the professor states that 
the animal remains deposited in 
the beds of stone lining the Niagara 
“belong to exactly the same forms 
as now inhabit the still waters of 
Lake Erie’; and these remains, 
according to his calculation, are 
more than thirty thousand years 
old. Again: 


“When we examine the rocks of the 
cretaceous epoch itself, we find the re- 
mains of some animals which the closest 
scrutiny cannot show to be in any re- 
spect different from those which live a 
the present time.” ‘‘More than that: 
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At the a Sa of the Silurian series, 
in what is by some authorities termed 
the Cambrian formation, where all signs 
appear to be dying out, even there, 
among the few and s¢tanty animal re- 
mains which exist, we find species of 
molluscous animals which are so closely 
allied to existing forms that at one time 
they were grouped under the same gen- 
eric name. Facts of this kind are 
undoubtedly fatal to any form of evolu- 
tion which necessitates the supposition 
that there isan intrinsic necessity on the 
part of animal forms which once come 
into existence to undergo modifications ; 
and they are still more distinctly oppos- 
ed to any view which should lead to the 
belief that the modification in different 
types of animal or vegetable life goes on 
equally and evenly. The facts, as I nave 
placed them before you, would obviously 
contradict directly any such form of the 
hypothesis of evolution as laid down in 
these two postulates.” 


Here, then, we have facts: which 
“contradict directly ” any form of 
necessary evolution. Now let us see 
how the professor strives to turn 
them into indifferent evidences of 
spontaneous evolution. He says: 

“Now, the service that has been ren- 
dered by Mr. Darwin to the doctrine of 
evolution in general is this: that he has 
shown that there are two great factors in 
the process of evolution, and one of 
them is the tendency to vary, the exist- 
ence of which may be proved by obser- 
vation in all living forms; the other is 
the influence of surrounding conditions 
upon what I may call the parent form 
and the variations which are thus evolv- 
ed from it. The cause of that production 
of variations is a matter not at all proper- 
ly understood at present. Whether it 
depends upon some intricate machinery 
—if I may use the phrase—of the animal 
form itself, or whether it arises through 
the influence of conditions upon that 
form, is not certain, and the question 
may for the present be left open. But 
the important point is the tendency to 
the production of variations. Then 
whether those variations shall survive 
and supplant the parent, or whether the 
parent form shall survive and supplant 
the variations, is a matter which depends 
entirely on surrounding conditions.” 
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From this theory the lecturer 
concludes that the facts above 
mentioned as contradicting the doc- 
trine of evolution are “no objec- 
tion at all,”” but belong to that class 
of evidence which he has called in- 
different. “That is to say,” as he 
explains, “they may be no direct 
support to the doctrine of evolution 
but they are perfectly capable of 
being interpreted in consistency 
with it.” This is to tell us that 
Darwin, in order to evade the testi- 
mony of numerous facts which con- 
tradict evolution, had to resort to a 
very bold but gratuitous assump- 
tion. In fact, on what ground éan 
he pretend that all living forms 
have a tendency to vary from one 
species to another, and that such a 
tendency may be proved by obser- 
vation, when we have so many facts 
which prove that such a tendency 
has not shown itself for thousands 


and tens of thousands of years? 
As yet, no case of evolution from 
one species to another has been as- 
certained ; and it surely requires a 
peculiar evolution of logic to affirm, 
in the presence of such a known 
fact, that the tendency to vary may 


be proved by observation. That 
there may be varieties within the 
range of one and the same species 
is a well-known truth; this is what 
observation has abundanily proved. 
But Mr. Darwin pretends that the 
tendency to vary is not confined 
within the range of the species, but 
extends from one species to an- 
other, so as to produce not oniy 
individual and accidental modifi- 
cations, but also essential changes 
and differentiations; and this 1s 
what observation has hitherto been 
unable to prove. Thus the profes- 
sor’s appeal to the Darwirian hy- 
pothesis is quite illogical, as it is 
nothing but a begging of the ques- 
tion. 
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It is singular that Professor Hux- 
ley himself, after telling us that the 
tendency to vary is proved by ob- 
servation, immediately refutes his 
own assertion by showing that the 
whole theory of evolution rests on 
no actual observation, but on the 
mere hope of some possible obser- 
vations which the future may keep 
in reserve for its triumph. Here is 
what he says: 


“The great group of dizards, which 
abound so much at the present day, ex- 
tends through the whole series of forma- 
tions as far back as what iscalled the Per- 
mian epoch, which is represented by the 
strata lying just above the coal. These Per- 
mian lizards differ astonishingly little— 
in some respects—from the lizards which 
exist at the present day. Comparing the 
amount of difference between these Per- 
mian lizards and the lizards of the pre- 
sent day with the prodigious lapse of 
time between the Permian epoch and the 
present age, it may be said that there has 
been no appreciable change. But the 
moment you carry the researches further 
back in time you find no trace whatever 
of lizards, nor any true reptile whatever, 
in the Whole mass of formations beneath 
the Permian. Now, it is perfectly clear 
that if our existing palcontological col- 
lections, ourexisting specimens from stra- 
tified rock, exhaust the whole series of 
events which have ever taken place upon 
the surface of the globe, such a fact as 
this directly contravenes the whole the- 
ory of evolution, because that postulates 
that the existence of every form must 
have been preceded by that of some form 
comparatively little different from it.” 


So far, then, as existing speci- 
mens of palzontology are concern- 
ed, everything “directly contra- 
venes the whole theory of evolu- 
tion”; that is to say that obser- 


vation, far from proving the theory, 


tends to disprove it. The Jectur- 

er, however, not dismayed by this 

crushing evidence, appeals to “ the 

whole series of events” which must 

have preceded the epoch of the 

oldest existing specimens; and he 
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invites us to take into considera- 
tion “that important fact so well 
insisted upon by Lyell and Darwin 
—the imperfection of the geologi- 
cal record.” No doubt the geo- 
logical record is imperfect; but 
this imperfection cannot be made 
the ground of an argument in fa- 
vor of evolution. To make it such 
would be like interpreting the si- 
lence of a witness for positive in- 
formation. Prof. Huxley saw this, 
and, anticipating the objection which 
was sure to rise in the minds of his 
hearers, made an effort to evade it 
by saying: “ Those who have not 
attended to these matters are apt 
to say to themselves, ‘It is all very 
well; but when you get into difficulty 
with your theory of evolution, you 
appeal to the incompleteness and 
the imperfection of the geological 
record’; and I want to make it 
perfectly clear to you that that im- 
perfection is a vast fact which must 
be taken into account with all our 
speculations, or we shall constant- 
ly be going wrong.” The read- 
er will notice how bluntly the lec- 
turer ignores the drift of the objec- 
tion. ‘The objection is: “ When 
you appeal to the remotest epochs, 
about which geology gives us so 
very scanty information, you ap- 
peal to ¢he unknown ; and this is a 
very singular method of answering 
that series of known facts which 
directly contravene the theory of 
evolution.” The answer of the 
professor is: “You have not at- 
tended to these matters. Do you 
think that the geological record is 
perfect? I tell you that it is most 
imperfect and incomplete, and I 
am going to show that such is the 
case.” This answer confirms the 
objection, and shows that the the- 
ory of evolution is illogical. 

The professor then mentions “the 
tracks of some gigantic animal which 
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walked on its hind legs,” and re- 
marks that, although untold thou- 
sands of such tracks are found upon 
our shores, yet “ up to this present 
time not a bone, not a fragment, of 
any one of the great creatures which 
certainly made these impressions 
has been found.” And he con- 
cludes: “I know of no more strik- 
ing evidence than this fact affords 
from which it may be concluded, in 
the absence of organic remains, that 
such animals did exist.” Of course 
they did exist; but their existence 
is no argument against those innu- 
merable facts which bear positive 
witness against the theory of evo- 
lution. And yet the lecturer ven- 


tures to say: 

“I believe that having the right 
understanding of the doctrine of 
evolution on the one hand, and 
having a just estimation of the 
importance of the imperfection of 


the geological record on the other, 
would remove all difficulty from the 
kind of evidence to which I have 
thus adverted; and this apprecia- 
tion allows us to believe that all 
such cases are examples of what I 
may here call, and have hitherto 
designated, negative or indifferent 
evidence—that is to say, they in no 
way directly advance the theory of 
evolution, but they are no obstacle 
in the way of our belief in the doc- 
trine.” ‘That a long series of posi- 
tive facts establishing the fixity of 
species during a great many thou- 
sand years are no obstacle in the 
way of our belief in an opposite 
theory, owing to the mistiness of 
all older geological records, which 
allows us to dream of facts contrary 
to the course of things ascertained 


by constant observation, is an idea’ 


which “ modern thought” may con- 
sider brilliant, but which common 
sense absolutely rejects. 

In the remaining part of this 
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second lecture Mr. Huxley deals 
with the evidence of intermediate 
forms: “If the doctrine of evolu- 
tion be true, it follows that animals 
and plants, however diverse they 
may be, must have all been con- 
nected together by  gradational 
forms, so that from the highest ani- 
mals, whatever they may be, down 
to the lowest speck of gelatinous 
matter in which life can be mani- 
fested, there must be a sure and 
progressive body of evidence—a se- 
ries of gradations by which you 
could pass from one end of the 
series to the other.” Let us remark, 
by the way, that the phrase “the 
highest animals, whatever they may 
be,” comprises rational animals—that 
is, all mankind; which would imply 
that our rational soul should be 
traced “to the lowest speck of ge- 
latinous matter” as its first origin. 
We need not dwell here on this 
absurdity. The professor cor \esses 
that “we have crocodiles, lizards, 
snakes, turtles, and tortoises, and 
yet there is nothing—no connecting 
link—between the crocodile and 
lizard, or between the lizard and 
snake, or between the snake and 
the crocodile, or between any two 
of these groups. They are sepa- 
rated by absolute breaks.” Such 
being the case, it would seem that 
the professor had a sufficient ground 
for denying the theory of evolution 
altogether. But, no; whilst con- 
fessing that there is “ no connect- 
ing link,” he pretends that we must 
show that no connecting link has 
ever existed. His words are: 


“Tf, then, it could be shown that this 
state of things was from the beginning— 
had always existed—it would be fatal to 
the doctrine of evolution. If the inter- 
mediate gradations which the doctrine 
of evolution postulates must have ex- 
isted between these groups—if they are 
not to be found anywhere in the records 












of the past history of the globe—all that 
is so much a strong and weighty argu- 
ment against evolution. While, on the 
other hand, if such intermediate forms 
are to be found, that is so much to the 
good of evolution, although . . . we 
must be cautious in assuming such facts 
as proofs of the theory.” 


The wisdom of this last caution 
is undeniable; but is there not a 
contradiction in the phrases “ there 
is no connecting link” and “the 
intermediate forms may be found ”? 

He then proceeds to show some 
osteologic relations by which birds 
and reptiles seem to be connected, 
but from which, as he concedes, no 
proof of the theory of evolution 
can be formed, and he concludes 
in the following words: “In my 
next lecture I will take up what I 
venture to call the demonstrative evt- 
dence of evolution.” Let us, then, 
give up all further examination of 
the second lecture, and proceed to 
a short inquiry upon the kind of 
evidence condensed in the third. 

We must say at once that the 
evidence contained in the whole of 
this third lecture neither directly 
nor indirectly demonstrates that 
one species of animals has been 
evolved out of another species. 
Granting that the animal remains 
described by the professor corre- 
spond entirely to lis description of 
them, and waiving all question about 
the correct interpretation of the 
same, we shall merely pass in re- 
view the logical process by which 
such remains are made to give tes- 
timony to the Darwinian view. 

In the exordium Mr. Huxley as- 
sumes, as a point already establish- 
ed in his second lecture, that the 
evidence derived from fossil remains 
“is perfectly consistent with the 
doctrine of evolution.” We have 
seen that this is not true. The pro- 
{(ssor, entirely forgetful of all the 
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facts which he himself had acknow- 
ledged to “ directly contravene the 
whole theory of evolution,” insists 
on the relations between birds and 
reptiles and their intermediate 
forms. “We find,” he says, “in 
the mesozoic rocks animals which, if 
ranged in series, would so complete- 
ly bridge over the interval between 
the reptile and the bird that it 
would be very hard to say where the 
reptile ends and where the bird be- 
gins.” And he adds that “evi- 
dence so distinctly favorable as this 
of evolution is far weightier than 
that upon which men undertake to 
say that they believe many important 
propositions ; but it is not the high- 
est kind of evidence attained.” If we 
ask the professor why this evidence 
is not the highest, he will give us 
this reason : 


“ That, as it happens, the intermediate 
forms to which I have referred do not 
occur in the exact order in which they 
ought to occur if they really had formed 
steps in the progression from the reptile 
to the bird ; that isto say, we find these 
forms in contemporaneous deposits, 
whereas the requirements of the demon- 
strative evidence of evolution demand that 
we should find the series of gradations 
between one group of animals and an- 
other in such order as they must have 
followed if they had constituted a suc- 
cession of stages in time of the develop- 
ment of the form at which they ultimately 
arrive. That is to say, the complete evi- 
dence of the evolution of the bird from 
the reptile should be of this character, 
that in some ancient formation reptiles 
alone should be found, in some later 
formation birds should first be met with, 
and in the intermediate formations we 
should discover in regular succession 
forms which I pointed out to you, which 
are intermediate between the reptile and 
the birds.” 


This answer proves not only that 
the evidence alleged is not the 
highest kind of evidence in favor of 
evolution, but also that the evidence 
conflicts with the hypothesis of evo- 
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lution in such a manner as to cut 
the ground from under the feet of 
the lecturer. For if the intermedi- 
ate forms between the reptile and 
the bird are contemporaneous with 
the reptile and the bird, it follows 
that the bird has not been evolved 
from the reptile through those in- 
termediate forms. It is therefore 
in vain that Mr. Huxley appeals to 
this evidence as “so distinctly fa- 
vorable to evolution.” 

The body of the lecture consists 
of an attempt to show, from the os- 
teology of the genus Zguws, that our 
modern horse proceeds from the 
Orohippus. ‘The lecturer first de- 
scribes the characteristics of the 
horse, using the term “horse” in a 
general sense as equivalent to the 
technical term Zguus, and meaning 
not only what we now call the horse, 
but also asses and their modifica- 
tions—zebras, etc. He invites us to 
pay a special attention to the foot 
and the teeth of the horse; and then 
lhe reasons as follows: 


“ If the hypothesis of evolution is true, 
what ought to happen when we investi- 
gate the history of this animal? We 
know that the mammalian type, asa whole, 
that mammalian animals are characterized 
by the possession of a perfectly distinct 
radius and ulna—two separate and dis- 
tinct movable bones, We know, further, 
that mammals in general possess five 
toes, often unequal, but still as complete- 
ly developed as the five digits of my 
hand. We know, further, that the gene- 
ral type of mammals possesses in the leg 
not only acomplete tibia, but a complete 
fibula. The small bone of the leg is, as 
a general rule, a perfectly complete, dis- 
tinct, movable bone. Moreover, in the 
hind-foot we find in animals in general 
five distinct toes, just as we do in the 
fore-foot. Hence it follows that we 
have a differentiated animal like the 
horse, which has proceeded by way of 
evolution or gradual modification from 
a similar form possessing all the charac- 
teristics we find in mammals in general. 
If that be true, it follows that, if there be 
anywhere preserved in the series of rocks 
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a complete history of the horse—that is to 
say, of the various stages through which 
he has passed—those stages ought grad- 
ually to lead us back to some sort of ani- 
mal which possessed a radius, and an 
ulna, and distinct complete tibia and fib- 
ula, and in which there were five toes 
upon the fore limb no less than upon the 
hind limb. Moreover, in the average 
general mammalian type, the higher 
mammalian, we find as a constant rule an 
approximation to the number of forty-four 
complete teeth, of which six are cutting 
teeth, two are canine, and the others of 
which are grinders. In unmodified mam- 
mals we find the incisors have no pit, and 
that the grinding teeth as a rule increase 
in size from that which lies in front to- 
wards those which lie in the middle or at 
the hinder part of the series. Consc- 
quently, if the theory of evolution be cor- 
rect, if that hypothesis of the origin of 
living things have a foundation, we ought 
to find in the series the forms which have 
preceded the horse, animals in which the 
mark upon the incisor gradually more 
and more disappears, animals in which 
the canine teeth are present in both sexes, 
and animals in which the teeth gradually 
lose the complication of their crowns, 
and have a simpler and shorter crown, 
while at the same time they gradually in- 
crease in size from the anterior end of 
the series towards the posterior.” 


The professor then proceeds to 
show that all these conditions are 


fulfilled : 


“In the middle and earlier parts of the 
pliocene epoch, in deposits which be- 
long to that age, and which occur in 
Germany and in Greece, to some extent 
in Britain and in France, there we find 
animals which are like horses in all the 
essential particulars which I have just 
described, . . . but they differ in some 
important particulars. There is a differ- 
ence in the structure of the fore and hind 
limb, . but nevertheless we have 
here a horse in which the lateral toes, 
almost abortive if the existing horse, 
are fully developed.” 


This horse is the Hipparion. 

In the miocene formations “ you 
find equine animals which differ 
essentially from the modern horse 

. . in the character of their fore 
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and hind limbs, and present impor- 
tant features of difference in the 
teeth. The forms to which I now 
refer are what are known to consti- 
tute the genus Anchithertum. We 
have here three toes, and the mid- 
dle toe is smaller in proportion, the 
lower toes are larger . . . and in 
the fore arm you find the ulna, a 
very distinct bone,” etc., etc. 

Lastly, in.the oldest part of the 
eocene formation we find the Oro- 
hippus, which is the oldest specimen 
of equine animals : 


“Here we have the four toes on the 
front limb complete, three toes on the 
hind limb complete, a well-developed 
ulna, a well-ceveloped fibula, and the 
teeth of simple pattern. So you are able, 
thanks to these great researches, to show 
that, so far as present knowledge ex- 
tends, the history of the horse type is 
exactly and precisely that which could 
have been predicted from a knowledge 
of the principles of evolution. And the 
knowledge we now possess justifies us 
completely in the anticipation that when 
the still lower eocene deposits and those 
which belong to the cretaceous epoch 
have yielded up their remains of equine 
animals, we shall find first an equine 
creature with four. toes in front and a 
rudiment of the thumb. Then probably 
a rudiment of the fifth toe will be gradu- 
ally supplied, until we come to the five- 
toed animals, in which most assuredly 
the whole series took its origin.” 


To say plainly what we think of 
this long argumentation, we believe 
that it demonstrates nothing but 
the eminent talkative faculty of the 
lecturer. It all comes to this: Un- 
modified mammals have five fingers 
and five toes, whereas the modern 
horse has only one. “Therefore the 
modern horse is but a modification 
of a pre-existing form, and is to be 
traced to the Aipparion, the anchi- 
therium, the vrohippus, and other 
more ancient forms which we have 
not yet discovered, but which we 
hope to discover hereafter. Now, 


this style of reasoning is simply 
ridiculous. 

First, even granting all the pre- 
mises of the professor, the conclu- 
sion that one species is derived 
from another by evolution would 
still remain unproved. For who 
told Prof. Huxley that the animal 
remains on which he bases his ar- 
gument belong to different species, 
and not to different varieties of one 
and the same species? Surely, a 
greater or less development of one 
or two bones cannot be considered 
a sufficient evidence of specific dif- 
ference; for’we know that even in 
the same variety there may be a 
different development; as in the 
hound, which sometimes possesses 
a spurious hind toe, and in the 
mastiff, which occasionally shows 
the same peculiarity. Hence the 
professor has no right to assume 
that the horse, the hipparion, the 
anchitherium, etc., are animals of 
different species; and _ therefore 
his argument has nothing to do 
with the evolution of one species 
from another. 

Secondly, to assume without 
proof that “ unmodified mammalia ” 
have five fingers and five toes is to 
assume without proof the very con- 
clusion which was to be demonstrat- 
ed; for it is to assume that the 
modern horse, which has neither 
five fingers nor five toes, is not an 
unmodified mammal, but a product 
evolved by some more ancient form. 
Now, this is what logicians call fefi- 
lio princtpit. 

Thirdly, what does Prof. Huxley 
mean by uwnamodified mammalia? 
What are they? For, in his theory 
of evolution, every animal is a mod?- 
fication of a preceding form, and 
the whole series of living beings 
contains nothing but modified or- 
ganisms. To find, therefore, an 
unmodified mammai, it would be 
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necessary to find the frst of all 
mammals from which all other 
mammals of the same class have 
proceeded. ‘This first mammal is 
still to be discovered, as the profes- 
sor concedes. How, then, could he 
know that the unmodified mammal 
has five fingers and five toes? And 
if he did not know this, how did*he 
assume it as the very ground of his 
pretended demonstration ? 

Fourthly, how does Prof. Huxley 
know that the horse proceeds from 
the hipparion, the hipparion from 
the anchitherium, and the anchi- 
therium from the orohippus? Of 
this he knows nothing whatever. 
He has no other ground for his 
assertion, except the different ages 
to which those deposits belong: 
but a difference of age does not 
prove that the older is the parent 
of the younger. Alexander the 
Great existed before Annibal, Anni- 
bal before Czesar, Czesar 
Napoleon. Will our professor in- 
fer from this that Napoleon was 
the lineal descendant of Alexander 
the Great ? 

Fifthly, it is not true that “the 
history corresponds exactly with 
what one could construct @ priori 
from the principles of evolution.” 
The principles of the theory of evo- 
lution demand that the more com- 
plex organisms be considered as 
evolved from the less complex, and 
the more developed as evolved 
from the less developed; for, ac- 
cording to the theory, the further 
we go back towards the origin of 
life, the nearer we approach the 
“ protoplasm ” or the “ gelatinous 
matter.” It would therefore be 
more in accordance with the theory 
of evolution to say that the five- 
toed animals must have proceeded 
from animals possessing a simpler 
and less developed organism, and 
that the horse is the parent of the 


before 
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hipparion, and of the anchitherium 
and of the orohippus, which is quite 
contrary to geological evidence. 
Hence geological evidence flatly 
contradicts the principles of evolu- 
tion. In other terms, if mammalia 
of different species have been evolv- 
ed from one another, those animals 
whose organism is more developed 
must be more modern. Now, the 
orohippus has an organism more 
developed than that of the horse. 
Therefore the orohippus, by the 
principles of the theory, is more 
modern than the existing horse. 
But geological evidence shows the 
contrary. Therefore geological 
evidence’ directly conflicts with the 
principles of evolution. 

Sixthly, the whole argument of 
the professor may be condensed in 
the following syllogism: If the the- 
ory of evolution is true, then we 
must find such and such fossils. 
But we find such and such fossils. 
Therefore the theory of evolution is 
true. By this form of reasoning 
one would prove anything he likes. 
Thus, for example, we might say, if 
Professor Huxley has graduated at 
Yale College, New Haven, he must 
know the English language. but 
he knows the English language. 
Therefore he has graduated at Yale 
College, New Haven. The fallacy 
consists in supposing that such 
and such fossils could not be found, 
except in the hypothesis tha: evolu- 
tion is true. Hence, to avoid the 
fallacy, the conditionate proposition 
should have been inverted—that is, 
it should have been: If we find 
such and such fossils in such and 
s h deposits, then the theory of 
evolution is true. But this propo- 
sition coild: not be assumed with- 
out proofs, 

But, says the lecturer . 


“ An inductive hypothesis is said to be 
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demonstrated when the facts are shown 
to be in entire accordance withit. If that 
is not scientific proef, there are no induc- 
tive conclusions which can be said to be 
scientific. And the doctrine of evolution 
at the present time rests upon exactly as 
secure a foundation as the Copernican 
theory of the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. Its basis is precisely of the same 
character—the coincidence of the observ- 
ed facts with theoretical requirements. 
As I mentioned just now, the only way 
of escape, if it be a way of escape, from 
the conclusions which I have just indicat- 
ed, is the supposition that all these dif- 
ferent forms have been created separately 
at separate epochs of time ; and I repeat, 
as I said before, that of such a hypothesis 
as this there neither is nor can be any 
scientific evidence ; and assuredly, so far 
as I know, there is none which is sup- 
ported, or pretends. to be supported, by 
evidence or authority of any other kind.” 


These sweeping assertions are all 
founded on the assumption that the 
facts have been shown to be in en- 
tire accordance with the hypothesis. 
But we have shown that the facts 
contradict the hypothesis. It is 
therefore a scientific necessity to 
deny the hypothesis. Moreover, 
scientific hypotheses are not proved 
by the mere coincidence of the ob- 
served facts with theoretical re- 
quirements; it is necessary to show, 
further, that the observed facts can- 
not be reconciled with a different 
theory. Hence, even if the profes- 
sor had shown the agreement of the 
facts with his hypothesis, he would 
still have had no right to conclude 
in favor of his hypothesis on that 
ground alone; for he would have 
been obliged to show also that the 
Mosaic theory does not agree with 
those facts. What he says about 
“the only way of escape” is a vain 
boast, which has no real importance 
except in as much as it may serve 
for) orical effect. We have no 
need of seeking a way of escape; 
for we still follow our own old way, 
which remains unobstructed. We 
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need not “make the supposition 
that all different forms have been 
created at separate epochs of time,” 
though they may have been so 
created ; nor do we require “ scien- 
tific evidence ” of the truth of crea- 
tion, for we have sufficient Biblical 
and philosophical evidence of it; 
nor do we want evidence of certain 
distinct or “ separate” creations, for 
we have this evidence in the Book 
of Genesis. If any one needs “a 
way of escape,” it is the professor 
himself, who has ventured to defend 
a theory equally condemned by the 
Mosaic history of the origin of things 
and by the characteristic peculiari- 
ties of the geological remains which 
he has produced. As for us, even 
if it were proved that the horse, the 
hipparion, the anchitherium, and the 
orohippus are animals of different 
species, nothing would oblige us to 
admit that these animals have been 
created “at separate epochs of 
time’”’—that is to say, in different 
Scriptural days; for these days, or 
epochs, are each sufficiently long to 
encompass the events to which the 
geological record bears testimony. 
On the other hand, were we to as- 
sume that such animals have been 
created at separate epochs of time, 
we do not see on what ground the 
professor could refute such a con- 
jecture. He might say, of course, 
that there is no “ scientific evidence” 
for the supposition; but we might 
reply that there are many facts 
which science must accept on other 
than scientific evidence; and we 
might even maintain that those fos- 
sil remains on which the lecturer has 
founded his pretended demonstra- 
tion are themselves a primd facie 
evidence in favor of said supposition. 
But the supposition is not needed, 
as we have remarked. 

The professor concludes his lec- 
ture thus: “ I shall consider I have 
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done you the greatest service which 
it was in my power in such a way 
to do, if I have thus convinced you 
that this great question which we 
are discussing is not one to be dis- 
cussed, dealt with, by rhetorical 
flourishes or by loose and superfi- 
cial talk, but that it requires the 
keenest attention of the trained in- 
tellect, and the patience of the most 
accurate observer.” 

These words were applauded by 
the audience, and we too are glad 
to applaud. But we may be al- 
lowed to doubt if the lecturer, in 
dealing with the question of evolu- 
tion, has shown much respect for 
the maxim which he _ proclaims. 
We do got mean, of course, that 
Professor Huxley's intellect is un- 
trained, or that his scientific obser- 
yations are inaccurate, but we think 
we can safely say that his logic is not 
as accurate as his scientific obser- 
vations, and that his trained intel- 
lect is apt to relish sham arguments 
and superficial talk. When a man 
can gravely express the opinion 
that “there may be a world where 
two and two do not make four,” 
the intellect of that man makes a 
poor show indeed; nor does it 
make a better show by assuming 
that “ there may have been a time 
when the relation of cause and ef- 
fect was still indefinite.” In like 
manner, when a man in the discus- 
sion of a historical question ignores 
all historical documents except those 
which he thinks favorable to his 
views; when he strives to evade the 
evidence of certain facts which can- 
not be reconciled with his theory ; 
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or when he brings as a proof of the 
theory what under examination is 
found to clash with the principles 
of the same theory, we must be ex- 
cused if we cannot admire his logic. 

The lecturer’s misfortune is that 
he is a victim of that proud and 
absurd system of knowledge which 
is named “modern thought.” ‘The 
apostles of this system strive to 
suppress God. ‘The universe, ac- 
cording to them, is not necessarily 
the work of an intelligent Being. 
Give them only a few specks of 
“ gelatinous matter,” and they will 
tell you that nothing else is requir- 
ed to account for the origin of life, 
intellect, and reason. If you say 
that this is impossible, because the 
effect cannot be more perfect than 
its causality, they will inform you 
that the words cause and effect, 
though still tolerated, are becoming 
obsolete, just as the ideas which 
theyexpress. If you ask, How did 
the “ gelatinous matter ” itself ori- 
ginate? they will let you under- 
stand that their science cannot go 
so far as to attempt a clear answer; 
because, as Prof. Huxley adroitly 
puts it, “the attempt to fix any 
limit at which we should assign the 
commencement of the series of 
changes is given up.” ‘This suf- 
fices to form a just estimate of the 
scientific hypotheses concocted by 
the leaders of “modern thought.” 
We are apt to boast of our superior 
knowledge: but it is one of the 
disasters of our time that the ab- 
surd theories of such a perverted 
science find ready acceptance 
among educated men. 
















WuEN Philip's son, on his way to 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon in 
the African desert, selected the 
abode of the fabulous Proteus for 
his future city, the gods encouraged 
their much-loved child with a fa- 
vorable omen, For whilst Dinocra- 
tes, the architect, was marking out 
the lines upon the ground, the 
chalk he used was exhausted; 
whereupon the king, who was pre- 
sent, ordered the flour destined for 
the workmen’s food to be employed 
in its stead, thereby enabling him 
to complete the outline of many 
of the streets. An infinite num- 
ber of birds, says Plutarch, of sev- 
eral kinds, rising suddenly like a 
black cloud out of the river and 
lake, devoured the flour. Alexan- 
der, troubled in mind—as the work- 
men, no doubt, were both in mind 
and body, although the historian 
does not so relate—consulted the au- 
gurs, These discreet men, who read 
the divine Mind in their own fashion, 
advised him to proceed, by observ- 
ing that the occurrence was a sign 
the city he was about to build 
would enjoy such abundance of all 
things that it would contribute to 
the nourishment of many nations. 
The workmen having swallowed 
their indignation in place of their 
food, the work proceeded, and Al- 
exander, before continuing his jour- 
ney, witnessed the commencement 
of his flourishing city, -B.c. 323. 
Thus rose up Alexandria, the gate 
of the Orient. Centuries are as 
naught in its calendar; nay, thou- 
sands of years give but a feeble idea 
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of the length of its civilized exist- 
ence. Enter the portals of the 
Alexandria of to-day. What a 
new world spreads out before you! 
Is it not all a masquerade? ‘These 
strange boatmen with their bright- 
colored robes, their magpie chatter- 
ing—are they real? Color-—colo1 
everywhere : the cloudless blue sky 
above, the green waters beneath, 


the dark complexions, the red, 
green, yellow of their garments, 


the endless confusion of colors in, 
around, andabout. Close the eyes, 
or they will be dazzled. Struggle 
now, or see, those fellows will tear 
you apart and carry you in pieces 
to the shore, head in one boat, legs 
in another—happy you if even both 
legs are in the same boat. Fight 
hard now to retain your entire in- 
dividuality. Welldone! Now fol- 
low this handsome Arab; he is a 
dragoman and will protect you. 
Take his olive-green suit and 
bright red fez for a guide. See 
how he strikes right and left; and, 
by Allah! down goa score of boat- 
men. Arethey hurt? No matter; 
they are only Arabs, and menials at 
that. He has you in his own boat 
now—sound, too, nothing wanting ; 
feel, if you are in doubt—yes, head, 
arms, legs, body, all here; and he 
stands in the stern and smiles com- 
placently. He will talk to you in 
any language, unintelligibly perhaps, 
but then with such grace and dig- 
nity; you must pretend to under- 
stand him. He will give you any 


information, from the cost of build- 
ing the pyramids to the price of 
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doukey-hire; will take you any- 
where—to Pompey’s Pillar, As- 
souan, the Mountains of the Moon. 
And when you timidly inquire 
where the mountains are, think- 
ing you might like to make a 
short visit, he smiles patronizingly, 
and waves his hand gracefully to 
the south. Up there !—three thou- 
sand miles or more. But what is 
that to him? You are surprised 
that he should have creditors, a 
man of his appearance; but you are 
relieved, for he pays his debts, and 
the custom-house officials smile, 
place their hands on their hearts, 
and bow your luggage out of the 
custom-house. You are already be- 
ginning to feel proud at being the 
friend of so great a man. That 
famous flirt Cleopatra lived here, 
and toyed with the hearts of men— 
some of them real men, too; not 
the Egyptian fops of the day, the 
Greek society men, or the Roman 
swells, but such men as Antony, 
who lost half the world for her at 
Actium. She it was who amused 
herself by swallowing pearls, and 
finally left this world to avoid the 
honor of adorning the triumph of 
Octavius. The augurs were right. 
Alexander’s city did contribute to 
the nourishment of many nations, 
physically and inteliectually. Its 
sails whitened every sea, bearing to 
the capital and provinces of the em- 
pire the treasures of Egypt, Arabia, 
and India. Students flocked to its 
schools; its great library contained 
over seven hundred thousand vol- 
umes. Even as late as A.D. 641, 
when Amru captured the city after 
a siege of fourteen months, in his 
letter to Omar he tells him that he 
found there four thousand palaces, 
as many baths, four hundred places 
of amusement, and twelve thousand 
gardens. Amru was inclined to spare 
the library, being urged to do so 
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by John Philopanus ; but Omar sent 
orders: “If the books contain the 
same matter as the Koran, they are 
useless; if not the same, they are 
worse than useless. Therefore, in 
either case, they are to be burnt.” 
Even in their destruction they 
were made useful; for Abdollatiff 
says there were so many books that 
the baths of Alexandria were heat- 
ed by them for the space of six 
months. Those mystical enigmas 
of Western childhood—Cleopatra’s 
Needles—turn out to be but obelisks 
after all, and not of the best. They 
stood originally at Heliopolis, but 
Tiberius set them up in front of the 
Cesarium in honor of himself. 
Those old emperors were fond of 
raising monuments to themselves, 
that future generations might won- 
der at their exploits, which many 
times were performed in imagina- 
tiononly. One has fallen, and is a 
white elephant on the hands of En- 
gland. ‘The English do not know 
what to do with it. Mohammed 
Ali gave it to them, and even offer- 
ed totransport it free of expense to 
the shore and put it on any vessel 
sent to remove it. Possibly he 
thought it reminded the people too 
much of Tiberius, and wanted to 
set up one for his own glorification. 
No vessel was sent, and here it re- 
mains, half covered with dééris. 
Pompey’s Pillar is a column of high- 
ly-polished red granite ninety-eight 
feet nine inches in height, twenty- 
nine feet eight inches in circum- 
ference, erected by another of those 
modest Roman emperors—Diocle- 
tian by name—for the same purpose 
that Tiberius set up the old obelisk. 
It is a wonder that some of these 
unpretentious rulers, with their char 
acteristic modesty, did notcarry out 
the idea proposed to Alexander by 
Dinocrates, and have Mount Athos 
cut into a statue of themselves, 











holding in one hand a city of ten 
thousand inhabitants, and from the 
other pouring a copious river into 
the sea. Perhaps they thought this 
city would be deserted, the inhabi- 
tants fearing that natural instinct 
would cause the hand to close and 
grab up everything, people and all. 
What a motley mass of humanity 
throng its narrow streets—Greeks, 
Jews, Turks, and people of almost 
every nation in Europe, but few 
Copts, the descendants of the old 
Egyptians. When Cambyses made 
his trip to Egypt, 524 B.c., he per- 
suaded most of them to leave the Del- 
ta and retire to the Thebaid, where 
their descendants are found to this 
day. It is hard to anderstand the 
Copt. In other parts of the world 
a man who can trace his pedigree 
a few centuries back carries that 
fact in his face, and considers him- 
self, and is considered, above other 
men. Here we talk in an off-hand, 
familiar way with Copts living in 
the same place where their ances- 
tors have lived for six thousand 
years or more—men who can trace 
their ancestry through a long roll 
of illustrious names to the world’s 
conquerors, the Rameses and Osi- 
tarsens ; and they were not proud 
of it—in fact, they did not seem to 
know anything about it. Perhaps 
it was such an old, old story that it 
had been forgotten ages before. 

A well-managed railway leads to 
Cairo. Strange !—a railway in the 
land where the grandson of Noe 
settled, where Joseph outwitted the 
king’s cunning ministers: Mash el 
Kaheral, the victorious city, called 
Cairo by the Western barbarians, 
with donkeys and camels, eunuchs 
and harems, palm-trees and daha- 
beedhs, all within sight of the station, 
and yet to be pushed into an omni- 
bus! O Western civilization! will 
you never let this picturesque world 
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alone? To travel five thousand 
miles, thinking all the way of riding 
on donkeys like Ali Baba, or perci- 
ed high on a camel like Moham- 
med, and then be conveyed to the 
hotel in an omnibus, as though in 
London or New York! I thought 
I could detect a frown on the 
Sphinx’s usually impassible face, as 
one passed it the other day. You 
can easily imagine the pyramids 
holding serious debate as to the 
advisability of ruining themselves 
as objects of interest by tumbling 
over and crushing out these new- 
fangled contrivances. We are go- 
ing up the Nile, so we steal a hasty 
glance at the pyramids, nod to the 
Sphinx as though we had been on 
speaking terms for three or four 
thousand years, visit the citadel 
at sunset, get bewildered at the 
strange sights, do and see every- 
thing in the orthodox style, and are 
off. Going up the Nile, I determin- 
ed to write a book, so voluminous 
notes were taken—measurements 
and statistics enough to puzzle the 
brain of an antiquarian; such me- 
teorological observations, too !— 
Probabilities would have found it 
hard to digest theia. All travellers 
do this. Coming down the Nile, I 
concluded that I would not write a 
book. Most travellers dothis. Be- 
fore going to the East I had no idea 
of the vast amount of literature ex- 
isting touching Egypt, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Niletrip. Returning, 
Iwas conversant with it. I had seen 
the people through the richly-tinted 
glasses of euphonious Curtis, had 
studied them through the sombre 
spectacles of erudite Wilkinson and 
Lane. I had watched them through 
the soft lens of a woman’s tender 
mind, and been startled at their 
wondrous doings under the magni- 
fying-glasses of highly marvellous 
Prime. I intended telling why I 
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went to the East. Most writers 
think an apology due their readers 
for leaving home, or, at least, that 
they should give their reasons, the 
difficulties of engaging a dahabeeah, 
to report what the reis said, and 
how our dragoman answered him— 
all in broken English, of course. 
But I will simply tell a short story 
—how certain pale-faced howadjii 
from the West sailed up to the sec- 
ond cataract of the Nile and back 
again, and what befell them. 

The wind blew from the north, 
and we started. Now, it is a pecu- 
liarity of the Nile trip that the wind 
always blows from the north before 
the dahabeedhs start, although it 
generally takes four or five pages 
to tell it, after “everything is on 
board and all impatient for the 
start,” and the reader is left in 
some doubt as to whether the boat 
is going at all. But as the course 
is to the south, and these boats can- 
not tack, the reader may now un- 
derstand why he is kept so long 
waiting until “the breeze blows 
fresh from the north, the great sail 
drops down like the graceful plu- 
mage of some giant bird, and the 
shores glide past like the land of 
the poet’s dream.” We commenced 
the voyage by running aground, and 
we continued it somewhat in the 
same way. We did not travel on 
land; for I said something above 
about the direction of the wind 
and its connection with our start- 
ing, so that one might infer we were 
ona boat. But scarce a day pass- 
ed that we did not run aground at 
least once, and often three or four 
times. Finally we became so used 
to it that, seated in the cabin, we 
could tell by the shouting what 
means were being employed to 
shove the boat off. The invoca- 
tions were always the same. Would 
a good Moslem, think yeu, call up- 
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on any but the two sacred names, 
Allah, Mohammed—the God and the 
Prophet? But the intonations of 
the voice told the story. Grunting 
out these sacred names, starting 
from the extremity of the toes, 
struggling and fighting with each 
nerve and muscle as they came up, 
told us unmistakably that they were 
pushing with long poles. Now a 
fearful colic seizes the crew; they 
groan and cry, and in the deepest 
misery implore God and the Pro- 
phet to free them from their suffer- 
ings; and we are well aware that 
they are in the water, making pre- 
tended strenuous efforts to raise 
the boat with their backs. A 
bright, lively chorus tells us that 
they are setting sail. A dead si- 
lence informs us to a moral certain- 
ty that they are eating their meals. 
Let ine tell you something about 
the dahabeedh ; for it is to be our 
home for many weeks. The Sila 
Mariam, as we called it, was nine- 
ty-seven feet long, sixteen in width, 
and drew three feet of water. ‘The 
forward part was reserved for the 
use of the crew. In the hold they 
kept food and clothes. On the 
deck they slept—the more fastidi- 
ous ones on sheepskins, the others 
upon the bare boards. In the Orient 
everything is just the reverse of 
the Occident. We cover our feet 
and expose the head while sleeping. 
They wrap up the head with care, 
and expose the feet to the some- 
times chilly air of the night. A 
box placed near the bow, six fect 
high, the same width, and two feet 
deep, served for a kitchen. Aft of 
the forecastle were nine state-rooms, 
and a dining-saloon fifteen feet 
square. A flight of steps led to 
the upper deck, which extended to 
the stern of the boat. Handsome 
Turkey rugs, divans, and easy-chairs 
made this a most comfortable loung- 
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ing place for the howadjii; and, in 
sooth, when not eating or sleeping, 
we spent all our time here. Near 
the stern we had a poultry-yard, sev- 
eral coops filled with turkeys, chick- 
ens, and squabs. We always had 
one or two live sheep with us, car- 
ried in the rowboat—called felluka 
—which floated astern. The fore- 
mast was placed near the bow, and 
from its summit. forty-two feet from 
the deck, swung the large yard or 
trinkeet, one hundred and fifteen 
feet long. From this was suspend- 
ed the triangular sail called “la- 
teen.” When furled, the rope was 
so bound around it that, although 
securely held, yet, by a strong pull 
directly downwards, it was immedi- 
ately let loose. In the rear, aft the 
rudder, we carried a smaller sail of 
the same description, called a “ ba- 
lakoom.” The boat was of three 
hundred and eighty ardebs—about 
forty tons—burden. I have said 
that we called it the Siéta Mariam. 
or“ Lady Mary.” Originally it was 
named Zhe Swallow, and the year 
before a native artist had been en- 
gaged to paint this name upon it. 
Thinking the word should be writ- 
ten as an Arabic one, he commenc- 
ed at the wrong end. ‘To add to 
this, by some mischance he omitted 
a letter; the result was the name 
on the side of the boat in large, 
bold letters, “ Wallow.” 

A few words concerning the ship's 
company. ‘The howadjii were four 
The next most impor- 
tant personage is Ahmud Abdallah— 
te., servant of God—our dragoman, 
he of the olive-green suit and red 
fez. Has any one ever determined 
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the precise etymology of the word 


dragoman? Often I am ‘constrain- 
ed to think that it is an abbreviation 
of the words “dragger-of-man.” 
On one point I am clear: this will 
give a more accurate idea of the 
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position of the individual than any 
other yet suggested. From the 
time you come in contact with one 
of this species until you run away 
from him—for he will never leave 
you, unless your money should be- 
come exhausted—he is continually 
dragging you around. Do not think 
the howadji is bullied by his drago- 
man. On the contrary, the meekness, 
suavity, and urbanity of that indi- 
vidual are beyond description. He 
receives his master’s orders in si- 
lence and with bowed head, but a 
keen observer might often detect a 
sneering smile, showing how little he 
thinks of obeying them. Ahmud was 
a handsome Arab, thirty-six years 
of age and an Oriental Brummel. 
What a wardrobe of bright-colored 
trousers and_ richly-embroidered 
he had! Each afternoon 
he would squat cross-legged upon 
his bed, and ponder ‘for an hour or 
more over the sacred -mysteries of 
the Koran. An hour scarce suffic- 
ed to dress, and then he would ap- 
pzar on deck in his ‘suit of bright 
Algerine cloth, the little jacket re- 
lieved by a white vest set off with 
red or blue, his feet encased in red 
slippers beautifully contrasting with 
his stockings of immaculate white- 
ness, on his head the jaunty fez. 
When the sweet breezes were waft- 
ing us softly up the stream, and a 
stillness and repose unknown in 
other lands seemed to pervade all 
nature, Ahmud, in his gorgeous at- 
tire, would appear on the quarter- 
deck, seat himself in the most com- 
placent manner, light his cigarette, 
and appear the ideal of self-satis- 
faction and contentment. We had 
contracted to pay him a certain 
sum per diem ; in return he was to 
supply boat, sailors, food, and every- 
thing requisite for the voyage—as 
he expressed it: “ You pay me so 
much every day; no put hand in 
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pocket at all.” When reproved, he 
would become sulky like a spoilt 
child, and remain in that state for 
several days, replying as concisely 
to our questions as politeness would 
permit, and otherwise having noth- 
ing whatsoever to say to us. Ali 
Abdakadra, his brother-in-law, was a 
fine-looking young Arab of twenty- 
three. He was supposed to be the 
assistant dragoman. My private 
opinion—of course not communicat- 
ed to him—is that he was solely in- 
terested in supplying those mate- 
rials with which the highways of 
another and still warmer clime are 
thought to be paved. This is not 
a very lucrative occupation, nor one 
conducive to man’s advancement in 
this world; but, notwithstanding our 
advice, he persisted in it. I do not 
think there ever issued from the 
lips of any man so many resolutions 
of doing so much, so many good in- 


tentions; and I am morally certain 
that so many resolutions and inten- 
tions never before were so utterly 


fruitless. Shortly after we started 
he came to me full of excitement, 
and informed me that he was going 
to write a guide-book for the Nile. 
“Now,” said he, “ there is Ibrahim, 
our waiter; he has made this trip 
several times, and yet knows nothing 
about the temples or tombs—I doubt 
whether he has even seen them. 
This is my first trip. I will take 
notes and write a book. Will you 
lend me your Murray to assist me ?” 
I consented. The book remained 
unopen in his room for two months. 
I then called the loan. He took 
not a note, but left many, on tem- 
ples, obelisks, and tombs. When 
visiting temples, Ali was the first to 
arrive, and when we came up we 
were informed by enormous letters, 
written with a burnt stick, that Ali 
Abdakadra had visited that temple on 
the current day. When sent upon an 
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errand he did not wish to perform, 
he would proceed at a pace wiich 
could be easily excelled by a not 
overfed crab. One of our party, at 
Ali’s earnest request, spent some 
time instructing him in taxidermy. 
He would take back to Cairo any 
number of birds and sell them ; had 
even counted his profits, and told 
us how he would expend them. 
Result : He half-skinned a hawk in 
the most bungling manner, and then 
left it hanging up until the offen- 
sive odor caused us to order it to 
be cast overboard. Ibrahim Saleem 
is our waiter—not a talker, but a 
worker,.a model of neatness and 
propriety, performing his duties 
with perfect regularity and order. 
Reis Mohammed Suleyman, a short, 
well-built man, is the most labori- 
ous of them all. The responsibility 
of the boat is upon him, and he is 
fully equal to it. He is a very 
quiet man, except when angered, 
and then through his set teeth 
swears by Allah and the Prophet 
to wreak the direst vengeance upon 
the offender. -He is pious, however 
and prays frequently. When a 
sheep is to be killed, he is the butch- 
er; and never was sheep more 
skilfully killed and prepared for the 
table. Any sewing of sails, clothes, 
or of anything else that is to be done 
is brought'to him and, squatted cross- 
legged on the deck, he is trans- 
formed into a tailor. In the even- 
ings, when the rest of the sailors 
amuse themselves with song dnd 
dance, Reis Mohammed will sit for 
hours in perfect silence, holding the 
line in his hand, and, after thus pa- 
tiently waiting, will draw up a « 

fish weighing from twenty to thirt 
pounds. He is devotedly attach: 

to his merkeb (boat), and woe be 
tide the unfortunate sailor who in- 
jures it in the slightest manner! It 
is customary, when we reach the 
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towns wherein any of the sailors 
reside, for them to leave the boat 
for a few hours—or for the night, if 
we remain so long—and visit their 
homes. Reis Mohammed lived at 
Minieh; when’ we reached it he 
would not leave, preferring to stay 
with his boat to the pleasure of 
seeing his wife or wives. I can see 
Reis Ahmud, the second captain, 
before me now, leaning like a statue 
upon the broad handle of the rud- 
der, the only evidence of life be- 
ing the thin clouds of smoke is- 
suing from his lips. Hour after 
hour he would maintain that posi- 
tion, moving only when it was ne- 
cessary to shift the helm, and then 
not using his hands, but moving it 
by the weight of his body resting 
against it. His eyes were most sin- 
gular in appearance, and for a long 
while I was puzzled to account for 
their strange effect. Coming on the 
quarter very early one morning, I 
found him kneeling before a small 
glass and staining around his eyes 
with a black substance. called kohl. 
He isthe drummer of the crew, and in 
the evenings, seated with the sail- 
ors, he plays the darbooka, or na- 
tive drum. This instrument is of 
the same shape and material as 
those used at the festive gatherings 
of the Egyptians ere Moses was— 
nay, even before the wrath of God 
had showered the deluge of waters 
upon the iniquitous world. It is 


made of earthenware in the shape 
of a hollow cylinder surmounted by 
a truncated cone; this is covered 


with sheepskin. It is played with 
the fingers. Ali Aboo Abdallah, 
our cook, is to be noticed princi- 
pally on account of his name, which 
illustrates the system of nomencla- 
ture in vogue among certain Mo- 
hammedans. Before he was mar- 
tied his name was Ali something or 
other. His first boy was named 
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Abdallah, and the father then be- 
came Ali Aboo-—z.e., the father of 
Abdallah—the son giving the name 
to the favher, to show the world 
that the latter was the proud pos- 
sessor of an heir. A seeming bun- 
dle of old clothes lying on the deck, 
but showing, by faint signs of anima- 
tion at meal-time, that animal life 
existed within it, represented Ali el 
Delhamawi,Reis Mohammed’s uncle, 
the oldest man of the crew. ‘The 
duty of this animated rag-bag was 
to hold the tail of the sail during 
the upward voyage, and to go 
through the movements of rowing 
on the home-trip. Next in order 
come Haleel en Negaddeh, a surly, 
well-built Arab, appointed by the 
owner to look after the welfare of 
the boat; Mahsood el Genawi, a 
slim, cross-eyed fellow; Ahmud 
Said el Genawi, a fine specimen 
of a man, the most powerful and 
the hardest worker among them 
all; Hassein Sethawi, a’ tough, 
wiry little fellow, the barber of the 
crew; Ashmawi Ashman, the baby 
of the party, the best-dressed man, 
petted by the others, and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, doing but little 
work; Gad Abdallah, another ser- 
vant of the Deity; Ahmud es Soef- 
fle and Hassein es Soeffle, known 
to us by their most striking non- 
Arabic peculiarity—silence — and 
Haleel el Deny, the queer-looking 
old man who cooks for the crew. 
Last, but not least, comes Moham- 
med el Abiad, or Mohammed the 
White, the blackest man of all. He 
was the funny man, the court-jester. 
He was always saying funny things, 
so we were told, and whenever he 
opened his lips the others burst out 
laughing, including sober old Reis 
Mohammed. He was useful to us 
by keeping the crew in good-hu- 
mor. All his physical strength was 
exhausted in expelling the sallies 
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of wit from hismouth. He had his 
own ideas concerning manual labor, 
which, summed up into a maxim, 
were about as follows: Make it ap- 
pear to others that you do more 
work than any one else; do as little 
as you possibly can. For squatting 
and doing nothing he was unsur- 
passed. In grunting, singing, and 
contorting every lineament of his 
visage when at work he excelled all 
the others taken together. Here is 
a specimen of his funny sayings : On 
asking him, through Ahmud, why 
he was called “ the white ” when he 
was so black, he said it was be- 
cause his father was called Moham- 
med the Green, and he was the 
blacker of the two. At this the 
crew laughed immoderately. Ori- 
ental wit or humor is doubtless un- 
appreciable by the dull minds of 
the Western Christian dogs. 

Now that you know us all—boat, 
crew, and howadjii—come, sail with 
us, see the strange scenes, watch 
the moving panorama, and witness 
the daily comedies enacted around 
us. 

We are about to stop under the 
cliffs of Gebel Aboo Layda, the 
Arabian chain, which here borders 
immediately on the river—not a 
very safe place, either; for Ali re- 
quests me to fire some pistol-shots 
to frighten away the thieves. ‘There 
is no village near, and we have no 
guard. When we stop near a vil- 
lage, two or three miserable-look- 
ing creatures crouch around a fire 
on the bank. They are our guard. 
I feel morally certain that as soon 
as we leave the quarter-deck the 
guard goes to sleep. I have come 
to this determination from a study 
of these Arabs. Their idea of 
worldly happiness is eating, smok- 
ing, and sleeping ; of heavenly bliss, 
the same, with the beautiful houri 
added. The next day we reach 
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It is market-day, and 
the sailors are going ashore to buy 
provisions. ‘The strange sights and 
scenes so confused me that I was 
not quite sure of being awake. 
Sometimes it seemed like a play; | 
was nervous, and hurried for fear 
the curtain should fall before every- 
thing could be seen. How I wish- 
ed my ears changed into eyes, and 
a pair set in the back of my head! 
Now I begin to comprehend the 
scenes about me. Perhaps this is 
real life after all. That tall, hand- 
some woman carrying herself so 
erect, with the jar balanced on her 
head, is perhaps not doing this 
for our amusement merely. I can 
sleep now without laughing. I am 
becoming part of this strange world. 
Let us look around Manfaloot while 
the sailors are laying in our stock 
of provisions. Here isthe shopping 
street. Nature has kindly spared 
these people the need of a committee 
on highways. Each individual has 
resolved himself into a pavier. No 
taxes for these streets—two rows 
of houses built of sun-dried bricks, 
running parallel, with a space of 
seventy feet between. Sidewalks 
and gutters are trodden hard by 
the passers-by—a cheap, primitive 
mode of paving; a little dusty at 
times, ’tis true, but then Allah sends 
the dust: it can do no great harm, 
and there is no need of repairs. Look 
at this house. The owner has vis- 
ited Mecca. How do we know it? 
See that railway train painted over 
the door, with a bright blue engine; 
two engineers, each three times as 
tall as the engine, smoke-stack and 
all; the cars red, green, yellow, run- 
ning up and down hill at the same 
time. Six of them are filled with 
giants painted green—apt color, 
too, for men who would travel on 
such atrain. It looks like the slate- 
drawing of a school-boy. Yes; but 
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these are modern Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. ‘The train tells us that 
the owner has travelled ; and where 
should a good Moslem go but 
to Mecca? So the owner is a 
hadji and wears a green turban. 
All the children suffer with ophthal- 
mia, This ophthalmia must be 
something like lumps of sugar; the 
flies seem to think so, at least. 
What a crowd is following us! But 
they are respectful; seem amused at 
the pale faces and curious garments 
of the howadjii. How their eyes di- 
late at the sight of Madam’s gloves! 
“The Sitta has.a white face and 
black hands. Allah preserve us! she 
is actually taking off her hands. 
No, it isthe outerskin ; and now they 
are pale like her face. By the Pro- 
phet ! this is strange.” ‘They crowd 
around her, touch her hands, then 
her gloves, timidly and respectful- 
ly; no, they cannot understand it. 


Abiad is going to ask for a sheep ; 


the crew have selected him, for 
they feel confident we cannot refuse 
him when he asks in his humorous 
way. Followed by the grinning 
crew, he appears before us, and, put- 
ting up his hands to the sides of his 
head to represent long ears, ejacu- 
lates, “ Ba-a! ba-a!’”’ We were not 
convulsed with Jaughter, but the 
good-hearted “Sitta” promised 
them a sheep for Christmas-time, 
which was near at hand. 

This fertile country contains 
about five millions of inhabitants. 
Above Cairo the valley of the Nile 
and Egypt are synonymous. For, 
where neither artificial irrigation 
nor the magic waters of the Nile 
give life to the parched soil, the 
sand of the desert renders the coun- 
try asutterly unproductive as the bit- 
ter waters of the Dead Sea. ‘The 
river varies in width from three 
hundred and sixty-five yards at Ha- 
gir Silseleh to a mile or more in 
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other parts. The narrow strip 
of productive soil is in no part 
more than ten miles in width, save 
where the quasi-oasis of the Fyoom 
joins the west bank-near Benisoeef. 
In many places the banks of the 
river mark the boundaries of the 
available soil. The cultivation of 
the land follows the receding waters. 
The rising of the Nile commences 
in July, and the greatest height is 
reached about the end of Septem- 
ber, from which time the waters 
gradually recede. In December 
we grounded upon a certain sand- 
bank covered with two feet of water. 
I noted the spot, and when we pass- 
ed it on our return voyage, about 
the 6th of March following, the 
natives were planting melons upon 
it in a layer of the richest and most 
productive soil, left there by the re- 
ceding waters, borne upon their 
bosom from the far-distant sources 
of the Blue Nile. From its far-off 
Abyssinian home the fertilizing Blue 
Nile flows on to Khartoom, where it 
meets the White Nile coming from 
still more distant parts, and from 
there the single river rushes on in 
its long, uninterrupted voyage to the 
sea. Until quite recently the cause 
of the annual overflow of the Nile 
was unknown. ‘The priests, the 
most learned men of ancient Egypt, 
were unable to give Herodotus any 
reason for it. Some of the Greeks, 
wishing, says he, to be distinguish- 
ed for their wisdom, attempted to 
account for these inundations in 
three different ways. But the care- 
ful historian, placing no confidence 
in them, repeats them, as he says, 
merely to show what they are : The 
Etesian winds, preventing the Nile 
from discharging itself into the sea, 
cause the river to swell. ‘The ocean 
flowing all around the world, and 
the Nile flowing from it, produce 
this effect—an opinion, he observes, 
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showing more ignorance than the 
former, but more marvellous. ‘The 
third way of resolving this difficul- 
ty is by far the most specious, but 
most untrue: the Nile flowing from 
melted snow. For how, he asks in 
his quaint way, since it runs from a 
very hot, from Libya through the 
middle of Ethiopia toa colder region 
—Egypt—can it flow from snow? 
And he then goes on, with seeming 
modesty, to venture his own opinion: 
“ During the winter season the sun 
being driven from his former course 
by storms, retires to the upper part 
of Libya. This, ina few words, com- 
prehends the whole matter ; for it is 
natural that the country which the 
god is nearest to, and over which 
he is, should be most in want of 
water, and that the native river 
streams (#.c., the sources of the Nile) 
should be dried up. He attracts 


the water to himself, and, having so 


attracted it, throws it back upon the 
higher regions. I donot think, how- 
ever, that the sun on each occasion 
discharges the annual supply of wa- 
ter from the Nile, but that some re- 
mains about him. When the winter 
grows mild, the sun returns again to 
the middle of the heavens, and from 
that time attracts water equally from 
all rivers. Up to this time those 
other rivers, having much rain-water 
mixed with them, flow with full 
streams; but when the showers fail 
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them, and they are attracted in sum- 
mer by the sun, they become weak, 
and the Nile alone, being destitute 
of rain, is hard pressed by the sun’s 
attraction in winter. In summer it 
is equally attracted with all other 
waters, but in winter it alone is at- 
tracted. ‘Thus I consider the sun 
is the cause of these things ”’ (Hero- 
dotus, Zuterpe). From that time 
many able minds have given to 
the world vain conjectures up- 
on this most interesting subject. 
The extensive discoveries of mod- 
ern African explorers have furnished 
a much clearer idea of the cause of 
this beneficent overflow than the in- 
genious theory of Herodotus or the 
opinions of his wise Grecian friends. 
Duting the first few days of the in- 
undation the water has a green tint, 
which is supposed to be caused by 
the first rush of the descending tor- 
rents, carrying off the stagnant wa- 
ters from the interior of Darfour. 
This is thought to be unwholesome, 
and the natives store up before- 
hand what water they may need for 
these few days. A red tint follows 
this, caused by the surface-washing 
of red-soiled districts. When the 
inundation subsides, the water is of 
a muddy color, pleasant to drink, 
and quite innocuous. The paint- 
ings of the old Egyptians represent 
these three conditions of the river by 
waters colored green, red, and blue 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF YORKE,” “‘ GRAPES AND THORNS,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IX, 


A BRIGHT EVENING, 


EveryYBopy knows the great sights 
of Rome by repute, if not by sight, 
and it may safely be said that no 
one cares to hear more of them in 
the way of description. Indeed, 
seeing them first, we almost regret 
having heard so much, and find it 
difficult to free the real object from 
the débris of our preconceptions, 
There is, however, an endless num- 
ber of less notable objects, little bits 
here and there—a stair, a street, a 
door-way, or garden, half rough, or 
almost altogether rough, but with 
some beautiful point, like a gem 
that has had one facet only cut. 
These, besides their own beauty, 
have the charm of freshness. The 
stale, useful guide-book, and the 
weary tribe of tourists, know them 
not. 

One of these unspoilt places is to 
be found almost next door to casa 
Ottant’Otte. It is a chapel attach- 
ed to an Augustinian convent in 
which the changed times have left 
only one frate with his attendant 
lay brother. ‘The chapel has a 
rough brick floor, and large piers 
of stone and mortar supporting, 
most unnecessarily, the white-wash- 
ed roof, and the walls at either side 
are painted with a few large fres- 
cos of saints. ‘There are two cha- 
pels only, one at each side of the 
principal altar, adorned with such 
poor little bravery as the /rati 
and the frequenters of their church 
—nearly all beggars, or very poor— 
could afford. ‘The chapel has, how- 


ever, one beauty—a Madonna and 
Child over the high altar. The Mo- 
ther, of an angelic and flower-like 
beauty, holds the Intant forward to- 
ward the spectator, and the Infant, 
radiant with a sacred sweetness, ex- 
tends his right hand, the two fingers 
open in benediction. 

Mass is said here early in the 
morning, and a Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament given every 
Tuesday evening an hour before 

ve Marita, the bells ringing always 
three times for each service. 

The Signora had spoken at home 
of this littke church of Sant’ Anto- 
nino, and had laughingly called the 
attention of the family to the slip- 
shod ringing of the Angelus, where 
the different divisions of strokes, 
the bell being swung from below, 
“spilled over,” as she expressed it, 
in a number of fainter strokes before 
and after the regular ones. “But 
it is a dear little place to go to,” 
she said. “There one finds the 
Lord as one might have found him 
when on earth visibly—in the midst 
of the poor, with but few followers, 
and no splendor of circumstance to 
take one’s eyes away from him. 
And sometimes, if one’s disposition 
be fortunate, his presence over- 
flows the place.” 

Coming homeward alone, one 
evening, just as the bell rang, Mr. 
Vane stepped into the chapel, and, 
after hesitating a moment inside the 
door, went up the side aisle and 
seated himself in a corner. He 
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had been there more than once 
early in the morning, but this was 
his first evening visit, and he did 
not care, for several reasons, to en- 
counter any of his family, should 
they come. 

‘The congregation was, as the 
Signora had said, poor enough. 
There were a few old women, with 
kerchiefs on their heads; a sober, 
decent man, who hid himself in a 
retired corner, and knelt with his 
hands covering his face during the 
whole service ; a lame old man, with 
a worn and sorrowful face; and a 
young mother, with an infant in her 
arms and two little ones clinging to 
her skirts. 

Not one of these paid the slight- 
est attention to the others, or show- 
ed any consciousness of being, or 
expecting to be, observed. All 
looked toward the altar, on which 
the Host was now exposed, and all 
prayed with a fervor which could 
not but communicate itself to the 
spectator ; for it was the quiet fervor 
of faith and habit, and was not ex- 
cited by beautiful sights, or music, 
or the presence of acrowd. ‘They 
beheld the mysterious taken of the 
Holy Presence, and the Madonna— 
the Lady of Health, they called her 
—and worshipped, as untroubled 
by vanity as by doubt. 

The two little ones whispered 
and played behind their mother’s 
back, but no one was disturbed by 
them. No one ever hushes the 
play of children in a Roman church. 
‘The infant crowed and _prattled 
at first, and pulled the kerchief 
from its mother’s head; but espy- 
ing presently the candles, and hear- 
ing the organ and voices, it fell in- 
to a trance, divided between staring 
and listening, which held it motion- 
less till the service was over. 
Rather late came a young woman 
dressed in an absurd travesty of the 
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prevailing fashion, with a cheap 
soiled skirt trailing behind her, a 
hideous tunic pulled in about her 
and tied behind in that style that 
gives a woman the appearance of 
one trying to walk in a sack, and a 
bonnet made up of odds and ends 
of ribbon and flowers and feathers 
pitiable to see. But the poor thing 
had donned this miserable finery 
with no worse intention than that 
any lady has when assuming 
Worth’s last costume, and, hearing 
the voice of prayer as she passed, 
had done what the lady of fashion 
would not, perhaps, have done— 
obeyed its summons, and entered 
modestly and humbly the presence 
of God. Perhaps it was the one 
pleasure in a hard life, that occa- 
sional promenade in what she con- 
ceived to be a fine dress; perhaps 
she had been pleased, and was 
thankful for it, as we sometimes are 
for pleasures no more harmless; it 
may be she was disappointed and 
had come to find comfort. Who 
knows ? 

Mr. Vane looked intently at this 
girl a few minutes in a way he had, 
something penetrating in his scru- 
tiny, yet nothing offensive; for it 
was as far removed from imperti- 
nent curiosity as from a too familiar 
sympathy. ‘Then the Litany recall- 
ed him. As he listened to it, he 
thought that he had never heard 
music at once so good and so bad. 
The organ was like a sweet, coura- 
geous soul in an infirm body. All 
the wheezing and creaking of the 
bellows could not prevent the tones 
from being melodious. How many 
there were in the choir he could 
not tell. The absurd little organ- 
loft over the door, reached by a 
ladder in full view at the side, had 
so high a screen that the singers 
were quite hidden. They sounded 
like a host, however, for their voices 
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echoed and reverberatea from arch 
toarch and from end to end of the 
chapel, so that, without the aid of 
sight, it was hard to know where 
the sound had its origin ; and when, 
at every fourth verse, the priest and 
congregation took up the song, the 
air literally trembled with the force 
of it. Mr. Vane fancied he felt his 
hair stir. 

His heart stirred, most certainly ; 
for the power and earnestness of 
the singing, which made a mere 
cultivated vocalism trivial and tame, 
and perhaps the sustained high 
pitch of it—all contained within 
four notes—touched the chord of 
the sublime. ‘They sang the titles 
of the Virgin-Mother, calling on her, 
by every tender and every glorious 
privilege of hers, to pray for them ; 
and their prayer was no more the part 
of an oft-repeated ceremony, but the 
cry of souls that might each or all, 
in an instant, be struggling in the 
waves of death. Life itself grew 
suddenly awful while he listened, 
and he remembered that salvation 
is to be “worked out in fear and 
trembling.” 

He lifted his eyes to the picture 
over the altar, and it was no longer 
apicture. The figures floated be- 
fore him in the misty golden light 
of many candles, as if there were 
blood in their veins and meaning 
in their faces. The Mother ex- 
tended her Child, and the Child 
blessed them, and both listened. 
She was the Mystical Rose, the 
Morning Star; she was the Help of 
the weak, the Mother of divine 
Grace. They sang her glories, and 
this listener from a far land forgot 
the narrow walls that hemmed him 
in, and saw only those ‘faces, and 
felt, as it were, the universe rock 
with acclamations. She was a 
queen, and under her feet, and 
about her, bearing her up, were 
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angels, prophets, martyrs, confes- 
sors, and patriarchs. ‘lheir wings, 
wide-spread and waving; their gar- 
ments of light, as varied in hue as 
the rainbow; their radiant faces 
were like the crowding clouds of 
sunset; and over them all, buoyant, 
glowing with celestial sweetness 
and joy, floated the woman crown- 
ed with stars, the only human be- 
ing whom sin had never dared to 
touch. ‘The stars swam about her 
head like golden bees about a 
flower; and as a-flower curls its 
petals down, half hiding, half reveal- 
ing, the shining heart which is its 
source and life,so the Mother bent 
above and clasped the Infant. In 
the centre of this vision was the 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, more 
marvellous than any vision, more 
real than any other tangible thing ; 
so that Imagination was bound to 
Faith as wings to the shoulders of 
an angel. 

There was a little stir in one cor- 
ner of the chapel; for the strange 
gentleman had nearly fallen from 
his chair, and a lay brother, passing 
at the moment, supported him, and 
asked what he would have and 
what ailed him. 

‘The gentleman replied that noth- 
ing ailed him, that he needed noth- 
ing but fresher air, and he immedi- 
ately recovered so far as to go out 
without assistance. He had, indeed, 
been more self-forgetting and en- 
tranced than fainting, and even 
when he stood on the sidewalk, with 
familiar sights and sounds all about, 
could hardly remember where he 
was. He walked a little way up the 
hill opposite, and stood looking ab- 
sently along a cross-street at the 
other end of which a new Gothic 
church was in progress. 

A man who had been standing 
near approached him with an insin- 
uating smile. “ Our church is get- 
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ting along rapidly,” he said in Eng- 
lish, appearing to know whom he 
addressed. “We shall soon have 
divine service in it, I hope.” 

“ Divine service!” repeated Mr. 
Vane rather absently, not having 
looked at the meeting-house, and 
scarcely knowing what was being 
said to him. “What divine ser- 
vice ?” 

“Oh! the Protestant, of course,” 
the stranger answered with great 
suavity. “I ama minister of the 
Gospel.” 

“What Gospel?” inquired Mr. 
Vane, looking at the speaker with 
the air of one who listens patiently 
to nonsense. 

The man stared. “ The Gospel 
of Christ. ‘There is no other.” 
He knew who Mr. Vane was, andhad 
expected to be himself recognized. 
“It is time the Gospel should be 
preached in this wicked and idola- 
trous city.” 

“Ts it worse than other cities?” 
Mr. Vane asked calmly. “ Most 
cities are wicked, but few cities 
have saints in them, as this has. 
We are told that the wheat and the 
tares shall grow together till the 
finalharvest. As for your religion” 
—he stretched his hand to a load of 
straw that was passing, and drew a 
handful out—“ it hasno more Gospel 
in it than there is wheat in that 
straw.” 

The rattling bells of Sant’ Anto- 
nino were ringing for the Zantum 
Ergo. He turned, without another 
word, and went back, kneeling just 
within the door till the Benediction 
was over. 

When he went into the house 
the Signora was singing the “He 
was despised and rejected of men,” 
from the Messiah. Before her on 
the piano stood a picture that had 
just been sent her—her favorite de- 
votional picture, which she had 
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long been trying to get. Outside 
a door, overgrown with vines and 
weeds, and fastened by a bolt, stood 
the Lord, waiting sorrowfully and 
patiently, listening if his knock 
would be answered. Solitude and 
the damp shades of night were all 
about him, the stars looked cold 
and far away, and the lantern he 
held at his side, faintly lighting his 
face, showed through what rough, 
dark ways he had come to that in- 
hospitable heart. Underneath was 
written: “ Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock.” 

The Signora was singing, “And 
we hid, as it were, our faces from 
him: he was despised, and we es- 
teemed him not,” tears rolling 
down her face, her eyes fixed on 
the picture. Finishing, scarcely 
uttering, indeed, the last word, she 
started up and kissed the picture 
in a passion, then, hurrying across 
the room, flung the door wide. 

“Open every door in the house!” 
she cried out. 

Bianca, surprised but sympathiz- 
ing, simply -obeyed, and pushed 
open the door near her; Isabel 
exclaimed, “Dear Signora!” and 
seemed half frightened. Mr. Vane 
stood silent and looked at 
picture. 


“Oh! 


tie 


I know it is figurative 
and means the heart!” the Signora 
went on, as if some one had reprov- 


ed her. “But when we do some- 
thing material, we know that we 
have done it. When we think we 
have done a spiritual good, how 
can we know that it is worth any- 
thing for us—that the motive was 
not selfish? If, for example, the 
Lord \should come here now, poor 
and hungry, and knock at my door, 
I would serve him on my knees; 
but if I should say I love him, who 
knows if it would be true ?” 

“ Signora mia!” It was a thin 
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and feeble voice, but she heard it 
through the passion of her talk, and, 
turning, saw on the threshold an 
old man, who stood trembling, hat 
in hand, and leaning against the 
side of the door for support. He 
had followed Mr. Vane home from 
the chapel to beg for alms, but had 
not been able to reach or make 
him hear or understand before the 
door was shut. He was going 
painfully away again, when it was 
flung open by the Signora, 

She went to him with her hands 
outstretched. “ Enter, in the name 
of the Lord,” she said joyfully, and 
led him to a chair. Kind as she 
was invariably to the poor, this one 
she looked on as almost a miracu- 
lous guest. He had come at the 
very moment when her heart was 
breaking to do some active good, 
as if her wish had called him, or as 
if the Lord she compassionated had 
taken his form to prove her. 

Never was a beggar more wel- 
comed, more tenderly questioned 
astohis needs. He was fed as, pro- 
bably, he had never been fed before; 
for the Signora gave him of what 
had been prepared for her own 
table, and served him like an honor- 
ed guest. 

He was pleased, but did not seem 
to be either surprised or embarrass- 
ed. Heate and drank rather light- 
ly, and, without being bidden, put 
ina leathern pocket he wore what 
was left of the food. There was no 
air of greediness in the act, but 
rather an intimation that no one 
would think of eating what he had 
left, and that what had been offered 
him must not be wasted. When 
Mr. Vane gave him some decent 
clothing in place of his faded rags, 
he was grateful, but by no means 
elated. How he looked was to him 
a matter of the smallest possible 
consequence. He could feel hun- 
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ger, thirst, and cold, but pride or 
vanity he knew not. His body, 
ugly, emaciated, and diseased, ob- 
tained from him no attention, except 
when it could obscure and torment 
his mind with its own torments. 
He never thought for it, but wait- 
ed till it called. When the sisters 
gave him money, he looked at them 
earnestly, with his dim and watery 
eyes, and wished that the Madonna 
might ever accompany them. He 
did not predict for them riches or 
happiness, but only that gracious 
company. When the Signora bade 
him come to her every day for a 
loaf of bread and a glass of wine, 
he thanked her in the same way. 
Evidently he understood that what 
he was receiving was a heavenly 
charity, of which God was the mo- 
tive and reward, and that he had, 
personally, nothing to do with it, 
except as he profited by it. But 
he had, indeed, more to do with it 
than he believed ; for it was impossi- 
ble’ that kind hearts should remain 
unmoved by the sight of such forlorn 
poverty and suffering. 

They questioned him about his 
life and circumstances. He was 
quite alone. One son he had had, 
who went to some foreign country 
years before, and had never been 
heard of since. He supposed that 
he must have died on the passage 
orimmediately on arriving; for Filip- 
po had promised to write and send 
for him, or send him money, and 
nothing but death would have made 
him break his promise to his father. 
His wife had died more than ten 
years before; and he had no one 
left to care for him. Where was 
his home? they asked. Well, he 
slept in the lodgings provided by 
the city, because they did not allow 
people to sleep in the street. He 
used to sleep on one of the steps of 
the church of Ara Celi, and ie 
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liked it better, for he could go off 
by himself. Still, the government 
gave them straw to sleep on, and 
that was something. © It was rather 
cold on the steps, even in summer. 

“ But where do you go in the day- 
time?” they pursued, finding the 
idea of no house or home of any 
description a hard one to take in. 

He wentinto churches sometimes; 
at others he sat on a house-step, 
and stood under the eaves if it rain- 
ed. He was indeed able to say, 
“The birds of the air have their 
nests, and the foxes their holes,” but 
he had not where to lay his head. 

“I cannot listen to any more,” 
the Signora said. “Do you know, 
my friends, what seems my duty to 
do? Well, I will tell you. At this 
moment it seems to me that I should 
send you all to a hotel, or to any 
place you can find, and fill half my 
rooms with little beds for poor men, 
and the other half with beds for 
poor women, and spend all my time 
and money in taking care of them. 
Gloves, and a bonnet, and all sorts 
of luxuries look to me like sins, in 
the light of this man’s story; and 
as to having more than one room 
for myself, it is monstrous. Either 
pack your trunks at once, or send 
this fascinating wretch off to sleep 
on the municipal straw.” 

“You can’t send us off; for you 
have promised to keep us as long as 
we stay in Rome,” Isabel said trium- 
phantly. “If you should turn your 
house into a refuge, you would be 
doing evil that good may come, by 
breaking a promise.” 

When their guest had gone and 
they were sitting at supper, the 
conversation still turned on the Ro- 
man poor and their manner of re- 
ceiving charity, and Mr. Vane ex- 
pressed his astonishment that so 
little of servility should be mingled 
with this constant begging. 


“You must remember,” the Sig- 
nora said, “that the mendicant re- 
ligious orders have given a sort of 
dignity to poverty, and, though 
theirs is of a different kind, the 
people do not distinguish. ‘Then 
among the many voluntary poor 
there are two who are particular- 
ly cherished in Rome—Santa Fran- 
cesca Romana and Blessed Labré. 
The women sitting at the churcl:- 
door could tell you, if you should 
try to shame them, that Santa 
Francesca once sat at a church- 
door and begged from early morn- 
ing till Ave Maria ; and the poor 
who ask you for a centessimo in the 
street know that Labré went about 
begging, and in clothes as filthy and 
ragged as any of theirs. Of course 
they do not distinguish the motives, 
and have, many of them, made a 
Christian virtue an excuse for a 
miserable vice ; but, come si fa? as 
they would say. We cannot spend 
our time in arguing with them; 
and, if we should, it would be time 
thrown away. They have no com. 
prehension of- what we call inde- 
pendence; and they think that the 
blessings they bestow, and the merit 
we acquire in giving to them, are 
worth far more than the paltry cop- 
per coin they receive from us, and 
that we are, in reality, their debt- 
ors. 

They hurried their supper a lit- 
tle ; for they were going out, and it 
was already nine o’clock. Before 
they had risen from the table Ma- 
rion came in to accompany them, 
and the carriages were at the door. 

This matter of the carriages, and 
the division of her party in them, 
simple as it seemed, had given the 
Signora some thought. She was 
afraid that some new complication 
might arise between Marion and 
Bianca, and wished earnestly that 
they should come to an understand- 
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ing immediately. Nothing appear- 
ed to be easier, yet every day was a 
succession of little obstacles to their 
speaking together in that accidental 
privacy which they would naturally 
prefer. Still, she could not well 
put them ina carriage together. It 
would look too pointed. ‘There 
seemed no other way, then, than to 
take him in the cab with her, and 
give the caléche to Mr. Vane and 
hisdaughter. ‘That any one should 
suppose that an attraction was grow- 
ing up between her and this new 
friend had never occurred to her 
mind; yet both Mr. Vane and Bi- 
anca saw in every word and act of 
hers a new proof of it. Any one 
with eyes could see that Marion 
and Bianca liked each other parti- 
cularly, the Signora believed. One 
had but to watck a few minutes, 
and it became evident that in com- 
pany each was always so placed as 
tosee and, if possible, to hear the 
other; and though one might not 
detect them looking directly, yet 
sometimes a glance, passing from 
one part of the room to another, 
swooped like a bird, and caught 
the one object it wished to seize 
within its ken. Yet Bianca pro- 
voked her somewhat. ‘The girl was 
too serious and gentle, too discour- 
agingly friendly. Why, thought the 
Signora, with that admirable good 
sense which we sometimes have 
when we think forothers—why, when 
two persons are admirably fitted 
for each other, and everybody is 
willing, and neither of them can 
quite set about anything till the 
matter is decided; and when the 
gentleman, not to be too abrupt in 
his proposal, or expose himself to 
an unnecessary mortification, gives 
the lady that gentle, questioning 
glance which says so plainly, “ May I 
speak ?”—why, in the name of com- 
mon sense, should she not drop her 
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pretty head in token of assent, and 
allow at least a hint of a smile to 
encourage him? Echo answered, 
Why? 

The upper air was silver with a 
late modhrise when they went out, 
while below the lamps burned gold- 
enly through a velvety darkness. 
Their own street was quiet; but 
there was a crowd on Monte Ca- 
vallo. ‘The glimpse they caught of 
the piazza of the ‘Trevi fountain in 
passing showed it full and bright, 
and the Corso, when they reached 
it, was swarming with people and 
brilliant with lighted shops. 

“What contrasts there are in Ro- 
man life, even in its most quiet 
times !” Marion said. “ I wonder if 
any one ever was bored here? I 
doubt it. How well I remember 
one day of my last visit, three years 
ago now! It wasa bright February 
afternoon, and | went out for a walk 
in the Campagna, and saw the 
ground covered with flowers, and 
myriads of birds flying about and 
singing. Coming back to town out 
of that verdant quiet, I went to 
the Corso. It was roaring with the 
height of the last day of Carnival. 
It looked as if all the world had 
gone mad with reckless mirth, and, 
by a common consent, were press- 
ing to that one spot. It was with 
difficulty I got across the street, 
shaking a monkey from one arm, 
and escaping from the lasso of a 
huge devil on the other side. <A 


few minutes brought me to the 
Gest. ‘There what ascene! The 


church all in darkness, except the 
tribune, where the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was exposed in the midst of a 
blaze of candles that shone on a 
crowd of faces all silent and turned 
toward the altar. Now and then 
the ergan played softly; now and 
then a quiet figure stole in and found 
room to kneel where it seemed there 
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was no room for more. It was so 
still that every time the heavy cur- 
tain lifted there could be heard 
through the whole church the rat- 
tling of the tin boxes of the beggars 
outside. Half an hour later I 
reached the Corso again, just in 
time to see the horses rush by like 
meteors between two solid walls of 
men and women. And, lastly, just 
as the stars were coming out, burst 
the fairy spectacle of the maoccolettt, 
when the narrow street became like 
a strip cut out of the live sky, thick 
with dancing stars, and palpitating 
with the soft pulses of the Northern 
Lights, blue, green, rosy, and white. 
I could have said it was not ten 
minutes before it was all over and 
I was walking home through a si- 
lent, star-lit night. ‘The next morn- 
ing at six I went to a church and 
received the Lenten ashes on my 
forehead. I do not wonder that 
Romans are lazy, for their imagina- 
tions are so kept on the gud vive that 
muscular action must necessarily 
be distasteful. They cannot help 
regarding life as a festa.” 

They reached their destination, a 
palace close to St. Peter’s. ‘Two 
servants stood bowing in the portone, 
and a little girl, the daughter of one, 
presented each of the ladies with a 
bunch of orange-blossoms. They 
passed into the court, where a foun- 
tain tossed its sparkling arch of 
water, sprinkling the greensward, 
which here replaced the usual pave- 
ment, and went up the grand stairs. 
‘The groined arches over their heads 
were glowing with color, trees, flow- 
ers, vines, birds, and butterflies— 
not an inch of wall was unpainted. 
Pots of flowering plants stood at 
the ends of the stairs and at the 
landings, and statues showed white- 
ly through their fragrant screens. 
Here and there a lamp dropped 
from a gilt chain, and softly illu- 
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mined this superb entrance. At the 
end of the first entry two servants 
held back the crimson velvet cur- 
tains of an open door, receiving 
the visitors into a chamber furnislh- 
ed in crimson, the walls of crimson 
and gold, the ceiling painted with 
sunset clouds, and a crescent of can- 
dies burning in front of crystal lus- 
tres. Reaching the next door, they 
looked down a vista composed of 
twelve or fourteen rooms, all softly 
lighted except the last, which was 
brilliant. The light struck along 
on door after door, all gilded, and 
set with mirrors at one side and 
paintings at the other, the curtains 
of silk or velvet drawn back on gilt 
spears or arrows. ‘The floors were 
mostly uncovered, some of them of 
rare marbles or mosaics; a few were 
partially covered with thick Persian 
mats or carpets. One room was 
furnished in gold-colored satin, and 
profusely ornamented with the most 
delicate porcelain; a second was 
of a rich sea-green, sparkling all 
through with crystal ornaments, the 
chandelier of Venetian glass, the 
cornice made of large shells, and the 
ceiling painted in coral branches, 
tangled full of long grasses. An- 
other chamber, of deep blue, was 
rich in old porcelain ; another, hung 
with tapestry, bristled with old ar- 
mor, and every sort of sword and 
knife arranged inefigures, daisies of 
radiating daggers, and swords and 
shields made into mimic suns. 
Everywhere that gold could be it 
was lavished—on doors and win- 
dows and cornices; and one room 
had the whole panelling breast-high, 
and the large fireplace, heavily gild- 
ed. 

In the last room they found the 
people they had come to see—a young 
couple as bright and pretty as a 
pair of canaries in their gilded cage. 

There was no other company ex- 
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cept a white-haired old canonico, 
who had an apartment in the pal- 
ace, and who was in some way re- 
lated tothe family. To this clergy- 
man Bianca, at first a little shy 
among strangers, took immediately, 
and, seated by his side, became at 
once on the most friendly terms 
with him. His sweet and dignified 
manner, and the pleasure he show- 
ed in her evident confidence, were 
very pleasant to see. She told him 
all her story that could be told to 
any one, what she had seen and what 
she wished to see, and answered his 
questions with a childlike frankness ; 
and, in return, he showed his inter- 
est in her by the ‘number of his 
questions, and promised her all sorts 
of favors. 

‘There was something peculiarly 
attractive and beautiful in this man, 
in whom were united the sacredness 
of a holy vocation, the venerable- 
ness of age and of a pure and un- 
stained character, and the gracious- 
ness of an accomplished gentle- 
man. 

“IT think you will all like to hear 
of something which I saw at the 
Vatican this morning,” he said when 
the conversation became more gen- 
eral. “I was presenting two French 
ladies. The audience was small, and 
among the persons present were the 
superior of the nuns of the Trinita 
dei Monti, and a younger nun of her 
community who had come with her 
as companion. ‘This young nun 
had for several years been afflicted 
with a stiffening of the right hand 
and arm which drew them close to 
the breast, rendering them of course 
perfectly useless as well as painful. 
sefore starting, the superior had 
told her to put a black glove on this 
right hand, so that it should not show 
so much, as her black habit and 
veil would render it less prominent 
than if it were bare; but when they 
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had gone a part of the way the nun 
begged permission to take the glove 
off. ‘lhe superior objected, saying 
that it might be unpleasant to the 
Holy Father to see her hand in that 
position, the fingers stiffened as 
they were. The nun said nothing 
fora while, but, when they had nearly 
reached the Vatican, begged again, 
still more earnestly, to be permitted 
to remove the glove. This time 
the superior consented. Well, they 
went in, and the audience was 
about over, when, in giving his 
benediction, the Pope observed that 
the young nun blessed herself with 
her left hand. 

“* Filuola ia, why do you not 
bless yourself with your right 
hand?’ he asked. 

“* Beato padre,’ she replied, ‘I 
cannot move my right hand; but 
if you would do me the grace—’ 
She said no more, but looked at 
him with imploring eyes. 

“He was silent a moment, then 
he said, ‘Pray!’ and covered his 
face with his hands, as if praying 
or recoilecting himself. Looking 
at her again then, he told her to 
bless herself with her right hand. 

“* But, santo padre, | cannot move 
my right hand,’ she said. 

“He persisted: ‘ Nevertheless, 
do as I bid you.’ 

“The superior took the nun’s 
right hand, and, lifting it for her, 
made a sort of cross with it. 

““* Pray again,’ said the Holy Fa- 
ther, and hid his face a second time, 
and seemed to pray. 

“* Now bless yourself with your 
right hand, and do it without help,’ 
he said. 

“She immediately lifted her hand 
and made the sign of the cross on 
her forehead and breast as freely as 
if nothing had ever ailed her. She 
was cured.” 

The prelate told his story with 
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simplicity and in a soft and slightly 
tremulous voice, affected by the sa- 
cred and tender scene he had so 
lately witnessed, and his audience 
exclaimed with delight. None of 
them, except the two American gen- 
tlemen and Isabel, were at ail sur- 
prised. ‘Too many such tales are 
known in Rome of Pius IX. to ex- 
cite astonishment. 

“T have seen the good nun this 
afternoon,” he continued, “ and she 
is perfectly happy. She can play on 
the piano again, and do everything 
just as before.” 

Finishing, he nodded toward the 
door, where a servant was standing, 
and presently rose to take leave. 
His evening visits never exceeded 
an hour, and, since he did not like 
to disturb the pleasure of social 
intercourse with the thought of 
going, a servant was always in- 
structed to intimate to him when 
the hour was past. 

“'The only parting which I wish 
to foresee and prepare for is the 
final one,” he said smilingly. 

“What a terrible sound that ex- 
pression ‘final parting’ has!” Bi- 
anca exclaimed, seeming to be al- 
ready pained at the thought of 
losing this new friend. 

“That is because you interpret it 
wrongly,” he replied, with a kind 
glance at her. ‘“* You know it does 
not mean everlasting separation, but 
that there are to be no more part- 
ings, because after the next meet- 
ing we need never part again. It 
is simply the end of a long pain.” 

He gave her his hand, which she 
kissed as naturally as an Italian 
would have done, though it was the 
first time she had rendered that 
homage to any one. 

When he had gone, the company 
went up to the /oggia, which was 
one of the attractions of the house. 

“ You see we have a private stair- 


way,” the Contessa M said, 
opening a narrow door hidden in 
the panelling of the room they had 
been sitting in. “ But it is so very 
narrow, enclosed in the thickness 
of the wall, that I will not ask you 
to go by it.” 

“TI do wish she would let us go this 
way, though,” Isabel whispered to 
the Signora. “ How romantic it is! 
Who knows who may have slipped 
up or down that stair in the wall, 
who may have stood listening be- 
hind the panel while people were 
talking in the sa/a, and what may 
have been revealed or hidden there ? 
{t is like a chapter out of a tragical 
story—one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s, for 
example. Do you think we might 
not go up?” 

Their hostess had, however, al- 
ready led the way to a more com- 
modious stair, and they could but 
follow. Besides, it is only in very 
romantic stories that ladies in beau- 
tiful silk and gauze dresses can go 
through secret and narrow stair- 
ways, cobwebbed attics, and dusty, 
haunted chambers, without detri- 
ment to their toilets, and the young 
contessa wore that evening a lace 
flounce which she might not care 
to injure even for the sake of hos- 
pitality. 

They passed through room after 
room, each worthy of a palace, 
mounted stair after stair, one ser- 
vant preceding them with a lamp, 
and another following, walked over 
the roof of a part of the palace, 
climbed another stair, and came 
out on the /oggéa, or highest house- 
top. 

‘The scene was enchanting; for 
the whole city was visible, and, by 
one of those kaleidoscopic changes 
constantly scen in a town built on 
hills, the city looked from here to 
be situated in a round basin ris- 
ing evenly on all sides to the tree- 
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fringed horizon. The grand front 
of St. Peter’s was scarcely a stone’s 
throw from them, apparently, and 
the two fountains of the moonlight- 
ed piazza stogd wavering and white. 
It was not difficult to imagine them 
two angels standing there with gar- 
ments softly waving in the night 
air. 

Mr. Vane paused a moment at 
the Signora’s side. “I perceive 
more clearly every day why you 
may well be unwilling to leave 
Rome,” he said. “I wonder I 
could ever have expected it.” 

“And yet it never appeared to 
me easier,” she replied very gently. 
“[ have had all the happiness that 
can be had here, and ‘ enough is as 
good as a feast,’ you know.” 

She meant to please him, yet she 
fancied that he frowned slightly. 
He said no more, however, but 
stood looking about, and, after a 
moment, joined Isabel, with whom 
the young couple were having a 
lively conversation. 

The Signora felt hurt. It seem- 
ed that Mr. Vane was losing con- 
fidence in her and becoming every 
day more distant. For a week or 
more she had felt that he was with- 
drawing his friendship from her, 
and changing in many ways. When 
had she heard a jest from him, or 
seen in him that quiet and deep 
contentment which he had shown 
at first? She had half a mind to 
ask him what the matter was. Per- 
haps she would some time, if oppor- 
tunity favored. Meantime, it would 
be wiser not to distress herself. And 
just as she came to this conclusion 
an interpretation of his remark sug- 
gested itself to her that made the 
blood rush to her face -painfully. 
Had he remembered with annoy- 
ance that half-proposal of his, and, 
either to remove any lingering pity 
she might feel for him or to save 
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his own pride, wished her to under- 
stand that it had been the impulse 
of the moment, and that he no 
longer entertained the wish to be 
more than a friend to her? In 
such a case her reply, with its hint 
of a possible change in her, had 
been most unfortunate. 

There was one moment of cruel 
doubt and mortification, then she 
put the subject resolutely away. 
“T have been neither unkind nor 
bold nor dishonorable, and I have 
therefore nothing to be ashamed of,” 
she said to herself. 

Meantime, Marion had stopped 
near Bianca, who stood looking at 
her father and the Signora. ‘“ How 
beautiful the Signora is!” he said. 
“ Do you see that the golden tinge 
in her hair is visible even in the 
moonlight? And her eyes are the 
color of the Borghese violets she 
loves somuch. i sometimes think 
that a rather tall and noble-looking 
woman like her should always be 
blonde, and that dark eyes belong 
to the slight and graceful ones.” 

“We have always thought her 
beautiful,” she replied. “ But we 
are so fond of her that we should 
admire her if noone else did. You 
must remember how we always 
praised her to you,” 

He had been wondering how she 
would like having the Signora for 
a step-mother, and if she saw the 
likelihood of it. Perceiving a slight 
reserve in her speech, he did not 
pursue the subject, but stood look- 
ing at her a moment. Since he was 
silent, she glanced up in his face to 
see what it meant—if he were dis- 
satisfied, perhaps, with her reply, or 
if he had taken any notice of it. 
He was certainly taking notice of 
her, and so close a notice that her 
eyes dropped again under it. 

A quick glance showed him that 
he should have another minute un- 
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interrupted with her, and he spoke: 
“Dear Bianca, I came to Europe 
to seek you. When I found in 
Rome that you had gone into the 
country for a visit, I could not wait, 
but followed you. I went to your 
lodgings in Frascati, and learned 
that you had all gone up to Tuscu- 
lum. I meant to watch, and meet 
you as you came down, and know 
by your first glance at me if I was 
as welcome as I could wish to be. 
I had with me the spy-glass that I 
always take into the country, and, 
as I swept the country with it, I es- 
pied a little party standing under 
the wall of the Cappucini villa on 
the Tusculan hill. One of their 


number had climbed the steps of 
the shrine there to decorate it, and, 
just as I recognized her, she turn- 
ed and stepped down toward me. 
The glass was so clear and strong 
that she seemed stepping within my 


reach, and to me. I accepted it as 
a good omen, and returned to Rome 
content. I think you know me well 
enough to be sure that this is no 
trifling fancy, and that,if you can 
put your hand in mine, with the 
help of God, I will never allow you 
to regret it. Was my omen false?” 

She listened with her lovely face 
lifted and lighted, and, when he end- 
ed, uttered a soft little exclamation, 
“O Marion!” and gave him her 
hand. 

“ How beautiful St. Peter’s is by 
this light!” Mr. Vane said, glancing 
round at them from the other side 
of the Zoggia, whither he had gone. 

His glance became a gaze as he 
saw them coming toward him; for 
Marion held openly the hand that 
Bianca had given him, and led her 
to her father. “Are you willing, 
sir?” he asked in a low voice. 

The others were about joining 
them, and Mr. Vane could only 
press thetr two hands together. 
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He glanced sharply at the Signora 
as she approached, and saw her 
face flash out in a swift smile when 
she caught sight of their position. 

“T have been a fool,” he mutter- 
ed. 

“Everything is beautiful by this 
light,” Marion said, with a smile 
that gave a double meaning to his 
rather tardy answer. 

When they started for home, they 
found that, by some happy mistake, 
the cab had been sent away, and 
there was no other in sight, so that 
the simplest way was for them all 
to return in the caléche, crowding a 
little. The crowding was effected 
by Bianca sitting on the front seat 
between her father and _ lover. 
Leaning back there, she gave her- 
self up to a delicious silence, only 
half-listening, except when Marion 
spoke, then drinking in every word. 
What a wonderful thing it was that 
here, by her side, sat her future 
husband, the man to whom she was 
to be united for ever and ever! 
Her life, as she thought, swung 
round into a harmony unknown to 
it for a long time, never known in 
its perfection till now. Looking 
forward, she had no fear. Nothing 
but death could separate them, and 
death must come to all. Let it 
come sooner or later, when God 
should appoint; she could bear it 
for him or for herself. She was full 
of courage and thankfulness, and 
ready now to live a full life, and 
begin to do some good in the world. 

Mr. Vane spoke of the young 
woman he had seen that afternoon 
in the little church of Sant’ Antonr- 
no. “She made an impression on 
me,” he said. “She set me think- 
ing; or, rather, the sight of her 
condensed some floating impres- 
sions in my mind into thoughts. 
She was a figure that almost any 
well-dressed lady or gentleman 
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would smile at involuntarily, if they 
did not pity her. But looking into 
her face, when she was serious and 
thought herself unobserved, I found 
ijt an uncommon one. I fancied 
there was something enthusiastic 
and aspiring in her, and that her 
ridiculous dress was an abortive 
expression of a fine impulse. She 
wanted to do or be something more 
and better than she had yet done 
or been; and having, perhaps, no 
sympathy from any one, and no edu- 
cation to assist her, knew not how 
to act, and thought more of getting 
out of the position she was in than 
of choosing properly what change 
she should make. Fancy how easily 
a girl of uneducated mind and 
tastes, and of an enthusiastic dispo- 
sition, might make such an absurd 
attempt. She is, perhaps, disgusted 
with the sordidness and vulgarity 
of her life, and believes that the 


ideal life is that which appears beau- 


tiful to the eyes. She has heard, 
maybe has read, a little of great 
deeds and heroic adventures, and 
she associates them always with the 
well dressed and the _high-living. 
She thinks, very likely, that the 
noble have always noble thoughts, 
and that beautiful sentiments go 
with beautiful dresses. And so the 
poor thing cuts her dowdy petticvat 
into a train, and puts a cheap feath- 
erin her hat, and fancies that she 
is nearer the sublime. I don't be- 
lieve she really sees the trumpery 
things when she puts them on. 
She is looking at them through a 
thousand visions, and sees the vel- 
vet train of some heroine, and the 
jewelled cap and feather she wore. 
Poor thing! These visions of hers 
cannot, however, hide the sneering 
laugh from her, nor make her deaf 
to the scornful word; and I have 
an impression that to-night she took 
off her stage-robes with a bitter 
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heart—unless, indeed, the Benedic- 
tion consoled her.” 

Isabel looked at her father with 
a steady and serious gaze while he 
was speaking, and, the moment he 
ended, said to him with an air of 
conviction: “ Papa, you have the 
best heart in the world.” 

He laughed a little, but seemed 
to be touched by this tribute. “I 
am glad you think so, my daugh- 
ter,” he said. “ Indeed, I am par- 
ticularly glad just now, for a reason 
I will tell you, if you come here a 
moment.” 

She leaned forward instantly on 
to his knees, and put her cheek 
close to his face. 

“Because,” he whispered, “ my 
other daughter thinks that there’s 
a certain heart worth more than 
mine.” 

“Whose?” she demanded in an 
indignant whisper. 

“ Marion’s.” 

* You don’t mean—” she exclaim- 
ed, and glanced round at her sis- 
ter. 

“You’re the only one of the 
family who didn’t know it, and I 
don’t want you slighted,” he replied. 
“It’s a settled affair.” 

Isabel threw her arms around her 
sister’s neck and kissed her. “I 
never dreamed of such a thing,” 
she said; “but [ am delighted all 
the same. You’re a million times 
welcome into the family, Marion. 
But I want you to understand that 
you are not better than papa.” 

By this they had reached home, 
just as the soft bells of their basili- 
ca were striking midnight. 

When they had said good-night 
to Marion and gone up-stairs, all 
turned with smiling faces to Bianca, 
and gathered about her, waiting 
one moment to see who should 
speak first, or if the congratulation 
was to be silent. By some slight 


’ 
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motion or look she imposed silence, 
at the same time that her face ex- 
pressed the sweetest happiness and 
gratitude. 

“That dear canonico has given 
me an invitation for us all to go 
next week and hear his Mass in 
the crypt of St. Peter’s,” she said. 
“ Our number is just right ; for only 
five can go ata time. We are to 
be there at eight o'clock.” 

“Am I included?” Mr. 
asked. 

“OQ papa!” Bianca turned to 
him, and, putting her hand in his 
arm, leaned against his shoulder. 
No plan of*hers could be +petfect 
that did not include him; yet the 
cruel thought flashed through her 
mind, in spite of her love for him, 
that in the crypt of St. Peter, next 
to Calvary the most regally sacred 
spot on earth, a Protestant was sin- 
gularly out of place, and that no 
one should enter there who did not 
bow to’St. Peter as the Prince of 
the Apostles and the holder of the 
awful keys. 

The question produced a momen- 
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tary painful embarrassment in the 
others, too, by reminding them 
strongly of that difference of faith 
which they sometimes were able 
to quite forget. 

“ My little girl must not havea 
cloud on her sky to-night,” the fa- 
ther said tenderly. “ What is want- 
ing to your happiness, Bianca?” 

“ That you should be a Catholic,” 
she replied, trembling; for, with all 
their affection and confidence, she 
had never presuined to speak to 
him on the subject. 

“You have your wish,” he an- 
swered. 

She looked at him doubtfully, 
but did not dare to say a word. 

“T am in earnest, children,” he 
said, feeling a hand clinging to his 
other arm. “I was baptized this 
morning at the American College.” 

Not a word was said, but on 
either side his daughters surround- 
ed him with their arms, and pressed 
their faces to his breast. 

When at length they remember- 
ed to look for the Signora, she had 
disappeared, 


TO BE CONTIMVED. 
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DR. KNOX ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH.* 


Tue disjointed state of Christen- 
dom, resulting from the divisions 
existing among those who profess 
the Christian religion, whether we 
regard it in the light of reason or 
of faith, is both grievous and de- 
plorable. Much labor has been ex- 
pended on the removal of the causes 
which have produced these divi- 
sions, at different periods in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church. In 
recent times—not to speak of the 
long past, for the evil is of remote 
date—several efforts have been 
made to bring about the return of 
those who, three centuries ago, 
went out from the sacred fold of 
the Catholic Church. Men of 
genius, learning, and virtue took a 
leading part in some of these move- 
ments; nevertheless, they did not 
meet with any notable success. 
The best known of these, perhaps, 
was the one made in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, in which 
the celebrated Leibnitz and the 
great Bossuet were the principal 
actors engaged. If this effort was 
not otherwise fruitful, it at least 
was the occasion of their contribut- 
ing two of the most valuable works 
on the subject— Zhe System of Theo- 
logy, by the German philosopher, 
and The Exposition of the Catholic 
Faith, by the Bishop of Meaux. 
In the Established Church of Eng- 
land, in our own day, a number of 
its members, especially among the 
clergy, profess to seek and to labor 
‘or what they call “a corporate 
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union” with the Catholic Church. 
So far as one can see up to this 
moment, though no one can tell 
what may happen, there has been 
in this direction no promise of 
great results. In this country the 
efforts for unity have taken a more 
limited sphere for their activity, and 
ever and anon there is a stir made 
in public about a union among Pro- 
testants, confined, however, to those 
who are called “ evangelicals.” 

‘The unperverted religious senti- 
ment naturally yearns after an all- 
embracing and real unity. Man’s 
heart has sympathies which cannot 
be confined to himself, or to a 
family, or to a nation, or to a race, 
Only when man is so devoted tu 
purposes which embrace the whole 
human race as to raise him above 
all lower instincts of his nature, 
does he become conscious of his 
true dignity and of the greatness 
of his destiny. Humanity is a 
word that has a real meaning, con- 
veying a great truth, and it is fraught 
with mysterious power. These as- 
pirations of the soul are the work- 
manship of God, and Christianity, 
as a universal religion, must aim at 
directing them to their proper ob- 
jects. For Christianity is the uni- 
versal religion, or it is nothing. 

The symptoms of unrest which 
manifest themselves among those 
Christians who are divided up into 
hostile sects are a sign of a noble 
life stirring within their souls—a 
life which cannot contemplate with 
joy the wranglings of hestile creeds. 
‘These aspirations after that unity 
which will bind all men, without 
distinction of race, nationality, or 
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color, into one common brother- 
hood of love—these cravings of 
the heart to act for universal ends, 
for the realization of God’s king- 
dom upon earth—are the evidences 
of a Christian spirit which seeks for 
a clearer vision and a closer com- 
munion with the true church of 
Christ. 

With these views and in this 
spirit, which are in harmony with 
his own, we purpose to consider 
the interesting and important ar- 
ticle of Dr. Knox on “ The Organic 
Unity of the Church.” 


WHAT IS THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, 
ACCORDING TO DR. KNOX? 


Here is his answer to this ques- 
tion in his own words: 


“ First, as to the nature of the ex- 
pected church unity and the elements 
that compose it. We assert, in the 
general, that it is the highest possible 
unity. Christ prayed that his disciples 
might be made ferfect in one. The ad- 
jective réAézos is defined by Robinson 
as something ‘complete, full, perfect, 
deficient in nothing.’ The word used by 
the Saviour is reAez@pévor, and had an 
adverbial sense, so that Robinson would 
have us read; ‘ That they may be per- 
fected so as to be one—i.¢., that they 
may be perfectly united in one.’ Tho- 
luck says the idea of unity is expressed 
in a stronger way here than elsewhere— 
‘it is a perfect unity.’ Other authorities 
might be cited as showing that the unity 
in the divine thought, and which ought 
to be in our own, is a complete unity, in 
‘distinction from one that is partial, un- 
symmetrical, ineffective.” 


That the unity which makes tle 
church of Christ one “is the highest 
possible unity” there can be no 
manner of doubt, since its animat- 
ing principle is that unity which 
springs from the relation subsisting 
between Christ and his Father. This 
relation which unites Christ to the 
Father, and the church to Christ, 
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and the members of the church to 
the Father through Christ in most 
perfect unity, is a unity than which 
a higher and more perfect cannot be 
conceived, for it springs immediate- 
ly from the divine Essence. The 
fanguage of Christ’s prayer for unity 
makes this evident beyond all dis- 
pute. “That they,” he says, “al 
may be one, as thou, Father, in me, 
and Tin thee.” Again: “ That they 
may be one, as we also are one.” 
Once more: “I in them, and thou in 
me: that they may be made perfect 
in one.” Finally: “That the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me, may 
be in them, andl inthem.”* Once 
would have been doubtless sufficient 
to have rendered this petition of 
Christ effective, yet he repeats the 
same in almost every sentence in 
this memorable and most solemn 
prayer. What else could have been 
Christ’s purpose, in the reiteration 
of his petition for unity, than to ex- 
plain clearly his meaning, to make 
manifest the earnestness of his de- 
sire for it, and to impress upon his 
disciples its transcendent import- 
ance? ' 

Sut this relation subsisting be- 
tween Christ and his Father, and 
which is the type of the essence of 
the church, is an essential, indi- 
visible, and indestructible relation. 
The relation, therefore, existing be- 
tween Christ and his church and 
her members, from which her unity 
springs, is also essential. ‘That is, 
aside from this unity, the church 
cannot be a subject even of thought 
—is unthinkable. Were it possible 
that it should be lost for a moment, 
the church, at the instant her unity 
was lost, would no longer exist. Tor 
the unity of the church is not de- 
rived from her organism, but, on 
the contrary, the organism of the 


* St. John xvii. 
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church is derived from her unity, 
which has its rise in that essential, 
indwelling, and abiding presence of 
the invisible relation which exists 
between Christ and his Father: “I 
in them, and thou in me: that they 
may be made perfect in one.” Just 
as the life of the soul springs from 
the presence of the divine Essence, 
and this life pervades and sustains 
the whole body and its members, so, 
in like manner, the unity of the 
church, which springs from the pre- 
sence of this divine relation, per- 
yades and sustains the whole church 
and her members. The unity of 
the church is also indivisible. Mul- 
titudes may leave the church, but 
their absence does not break her 
unity. Many may lose the unity of 
the church, but it never can be 
lost from the church. Thousands 
may deny the unity of the church, 
but it will continue to exist in spite 
of their denial. In the nature of 
perfect unity, one and indivisible 
are correlative ; for each of its parts 
contains and acts with the force of 
the whole. As God is everywhere 
present in the world, and the soul 
everywhere present in the body, so 
the unity of the church is every- 
where present and pervades the 
whole body of the church. It is 
also an indestructible unity. For 
whatsoever may be the action of 
the lapse of time or the deeds of 
men, they can neither disorganize, 
reduce, nor overthrowit. Being di 
Vine in its nature, the hand of man 
may menace, but it is powerless to 
destroy the unity of the church. 
It will remain, after men have done 
their utmost and worst against it, as 
it was before. 

This unity in which the Divinity 
dwells is the primal source of the 
life of the church, and, through her, 
of each and all of her members; 
is the type and exemplar of the 
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perfect organism in which each and 
all of her acts proceed from one 
formal principle and one central 
point of active force. The church, 
therefore, may be defined, in the 
sense of Christ’s prayer, as that 
visible, organized’ body, in which 
the members are made one with 
God and with each other in Christ, 
by a participation of the invisible 
communion existing between Christ 
and his Father in the unity of the 
divine Essence. 

In all this we have added nothing 
to the above passage from our au- 
thor explanatory of “the expected 
church unity.” What we have 
done was to render its meaning 
more explicit, and this will be 
readily acknowledged in reading 
his own explanation, as follows : 


“ The starting-point, of course, is unity 
of faith, especially faith in Christ. The 
union of believers to one another results 
from their union to a common Lord and 
Saviour: ‘I in them, and thou in me: 
that they may be made perfect in one.’ 
The second element of a true unity is 
love. We need not dwell here, for it is 
a point conceded. The third element is 
oneness of aim and effort. The conver- 
sations and prayer of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth of John show 
that faith and love in Christian hearts 
are with a view to definite results. In 
the fifteenth chapter it is said: ‘He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit; for 
without me ye can do nothing.’ And in 
the seventeenth chapter this fruit and this 
doing are declared to be the glorifying 
of Christ, and, as contributing to that, 
the bringing the world to believe in him. 
All highest glory to God and good to 
man are contained in believing and lov- 
ing the Lord Jesus. All the fruits of the 
Spirit enumerated by Paul in Galatians 
depend from the branch that abideth in 
Christ the vine. No man can be in 
Christ by faith without wishing all others 
to be—without praying the prayer of 
Jesus, and working the work of Jesus, 
that they may be. And this being the 
effect on all real disciples, it is clear that 


. 
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a union of faith and love is also a union 
of aim and effort. 

* We are prepared to say, in the fourth 
place, that the one thing remaining to 
render this union complete—a perfect 
unity, such as Christ prayed for—is one- 
ness of organization. By organization is 
meant, as the word’ imports, everything 
pertaining to the outward structure and 
furniture of the church—its government, 
methods of operation, ordinances, wor- 
ship, etc.” 


DR. KNOX ON THE NECESSITY OF 
THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


“We can but observe,” he says, ‘‘ in 
the first place, that most of the good we 
know in this world is connected with or- 
ganization, and is nothing withoutit. It 
is the nature of all life to organize, and 
the most perfect of organisms is that 
which we have in the human form— 
Scriptural type, by the way, of the or- 
ganization belonging to the spiritual life 
that is in Christ’s body, the church. No 
one thinks it necessary to depreciate the 
organic part of man in order to exalt that 
which is intellectual and moral. ° 
It is not enough to say of human life in 
the general: ‘ What wé want is good-will, 
right understanding between man and 
man—no matter about society and go- 
vernment. That is merely exterior and 
organic ;-we wish to do with essentials.’ 
For all the ends of social welfare it has 
ever been found that organized society 
is one of the essentials, and without it 
the public weal cannot be promoted.” 


“Tt is the nature of all life to or- 
ganize.” Precisely so. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate te say that 
the nature of all life is organic; for 
life and organism are related to 
each other as cause and effect, and 
hence are inseparable. Christianity 
unorganized would be a pure non- 
entity. Christianity is a life—spe- 
cific life ; it is therefore by its very 
nature specific, visible, organic, 

“For all the ends of social wel- 
fare it has ever been found that 
organized society is one of the es- 
sentials, and without it the public 
weal cannot be promoted.” Or- 

- 
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ganized society is essential to all 
life, and no less essential to its own 
defence and preservation ; for what 
would have become of Christianity 
without organization when the co- 
lossal power of the Roman Em- 
pire was set to work to exterminate 
it? Christianity would have been 
strangled in its cradle. What 
would have become of Christianity 
unorganized when the barbarians 
from the North overthrew the Ro- 
man Empire? Christianity would 
have been swept from the face of 
the earth. What would have been 
the issue if Christianity had been 
left to individual effort when the 
Moslems attacked Europe and 
threatened to feed their horses 
from the altars of Christian 
churches? Why, Europe would 
be to-day Mohammedan, and, if 
ary Christians were left, they 
would be at the mercy, as the 
Servians were, of the Grand Turk. 
Christianity unorganized, facing an 
organized, hostile, powerful force, 
would have been as chaff before the 
wind. 
THE SECOND REASON 
UNITY. 


FOR CHURCH 


“ Especially,” says Dr. Knox, “ ought 


we to note how this fact of exterior or- 
ganization has been recognized in the 
provision for the general sfiritua/ well- 
being. If you say the elements of that 
well-being are primarily interior and 
spiritual, such as love, faith, fellowship, 
yet as positively are they never dispersed 
from the extezior and physical—that is, 
from the organism through which they 
obtain their manifestation. The church 
is that organism. Hence whenever, un- 
der apostolic preaching, there was in 
any community the beginning of Chris- 
tian knowledge, faith, obedience, there 
was the immediate beginning of a Chris- 
tian church. In all their epistles 
and prayers it was the visib/e as well as 
vital thing—the church at Rome, Ephe 
sus, Corinth—which they have in theit 
eye as an object of beaxty and blessed- 
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ness: ‘Now ye are the body of Christ 
and members in particular, ye are all 
baptized into one body.’ . . . Their 
virtual unity must become visible ; their 
esserttial unity, organic unity.” 


In this passage there is laid 
down a most important principle: 
“The interior and spiritual are 
never dispersed from the interior 
and physical.” That: is, an invisi- 
ble church is an absurdity, and a 
simple interior piety a dream. On 
this principle we would change the 
last sentence, and make it read 
thus: “ Their’virtual unity is al- 
ways visible; their essential unity, 
organic unity.” 


THE THIRD REASON FOR UNITY IS 
EXPRESSED AS FOLLOWS: 


“Just in ratio that effort for a 
common end becomes earnest and 
efficient does it tend to a common 
organized method.” Grant it, we 
say, and it follows that just in ratio 
as the common end is important, 
so will the effort become earnest 
and efficient in producing a com- 
mon organized method for its re- 
alization. But no greater or more 
important end than the one that 
Christ came upon earth to realize, 
which was the salvation of the 
world, can be imagined. Hence 
Christ established his church as a 
common 6rganized method for the 
realization of his divine mission; 
and it follows that, so far, as his 
power extends, he would be with 
it, watch over it, and protect it un- 
til it accomplished the purpose for 
which he had called it into exist- 
ence. And those who would sub- 
vert the church established by 
Christ, judged by this principle, 
really attempt, whatever may be 
their profession, to overthrow 
Christianity. 
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DR. KNOX’S FOURTH REASON FOR 

THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

“Oneness of organization is indispen- 
sable to oneness of manifestation. The 
union for which Christ prayed is appa- 
rent as well as actual—‘ perfect in one, 
that the world may know that thou hast 
sent me.’ Now, it is certain that the 
numerous church organizations are in 
apparent conflict with unity. They are 
regarded by multitudes as diverse, and 
even adverse, corporations. Allow that 
this, to a great extent, is only in appear- 
ance; yet just to that extent it is an 
evil. The impression is not the one 
Christ seeks of an impressive unity. 
And ecclesiastical history reveals how 
often the evil appearance*has been iden- 
tical with the actual evil. The setting up 
of separate church establishments tends 
inevitably to jealousy, strife, ambition, 
alienation, as the universal experiment 
proves,” 


Every sentence almost of the 
above passage is a death-blow to 
the entire movement of Protes- 
tantism from its origin as a sys- 
tem of religion. As its very name 
signifies, it began in denial, and its 
fertility is not in the direction of 
unity and oneness of organization, 
but in that of breeding strifes, 
sowing discords, and exciting. en- 
mities. New sects are ever on the 
increase in its bosom, new church 
organizations are set, up in the 
same sect against each other, and 
its main drift is plainly in the di- 
rection of mere individualism, end- 
ing in entire negation. “O Pro- 
testantism!” exclaims one of its 
adherents, “has it, then, at last 
come to this with thee, that thy 
disciples protest against all reli- 
gion? Facts which are before the 
eyes of the whole world declare 
aloud that this signification of thy 
name is no idle play upon words, 
though I know that this confession 
will excite a flame of indignation 
against myself.” * 


* Dr. Jenischuber, Gottesverehrung und Kirche 
§ 210. 
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There is one point in the above 
extract on which we must differ 
from the learned doctor, and that 
is where he maintains that “the 
conflict with unity” among Pro- 
testants is “apparent” and not 
“adverse”; and here are some of 
our grounds: 

This apparent unity among Pro- 
testants has its centre and source 
elsewhere. For every one of the 
revealed truths of Christianity 
which they maintain as funda- 
mental, conceding for the moment 
that they are even agreed upon 
these, will be found in the last an- 
alysis to depend upon the authority 
of the Catholic Church. For ex- 
ample, the Bible is to Protestants 
the sole source of all revealed 
truth, and the only rule of faith. 
Now, that the Protestants receiv- 
ed from the Catholic Church the 
Bible is a simple historical fact. 
Again, how do they know that 
the book called the Bible contains 
the whole of the inspired written 
word of God, and nothing else? 
Only from the unimpeachable wit- 
ness and guardian of the Bible— 
the Catholic Church. ‘Take from 
under the truths of Christianity, 
which Protestants still retain, the 
logical support of the Catholic 
Church, and Protestantism, as a 
system cf religion, in ratio as men 
begin to feel the necessity of ren- 
dering to themselves a rational ac- 
count of their religious convic- 
tions, will be abandoned and fall 
into utter ruin. And whatever 
fruits of Christian virtue or flow- 
ers of piety grow on the tree of 
Protestantism, they are parasitic ; 
for the sap which gives life to the 
tree is derived from its roots, which 
are nourished in the soil of the 
garden, to their sight concealed, of 
the Catholic Church. In this vir- 
tual relation to the Catholic Church 
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lies the hope of the salvation of 
those Protestants who are really ir; 
good faith. The unity among 
Protestants, therefore, is only “ ap- 
parent,” while its conflicts with 
unity are real and “ adverse.” 

For the moment you enter on an 
examination of those doctrines in 
detail, regarding which, to use the 
language of this author, “there is 
throughout evangelical Christendom 
a substantial unity,” that instant 
innumerable and irreconcilable dif- 
ferences and contradictions arise. 
There exists among what are called 
evangelical Protestants a vague and 
affective desire for unity, but it is 
onlystrong enough to bring them to- 
gether occasionally to display before 
the public their complete lack of 
real unity. They may even be led 
by it to recite the Apostles’ Creed, as 
though they were of accord in their 
belief as to the meaning of its con- 
tents; but let no further strain be 
put upon their bond of unity, lest it 
should snap into a thousand pieces, 
revealing, in the words of our author, 
“ different organic bodies with fea- 
tures facing all ways, hands striking 
one against another, feet moving 
off in independent directions, and 
lips uttering the whole alphabet of 
shibboleths.” Grapes are not gath- 
ered of thorns. 

DR. KNOX’S 


FIFTH REASON FOR 


UNITY. 


“Organic unity,” he says, “is a 
required element in the mora/ power 
the church is yet to wield. ‘The 
Romish Church has borrowed un- 
told strength from this source—one 
in name and form the world over.” 

Dr. Knox’s evidently reluctant 
compliment to the Catholic Church 
ought not to be passed by without 
due recognition. It is a very high 
compliment: the highest possible 
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compliment, according to his own 
showing. For he has laid down 
the principle that “ the interior and 
spiritual are never dispersed from 
the exterior and physical.” Now, as 
the Catholic Church is “the world 
over one in name and form ’’—that 
is, in “ the exterior and physical ’— 
it follows she must be one in “ the 
interior and spiritual,” as the for- 
mer are never “dispersed from ” the 
latter. The Catholic Church, there- 
fore, is truly the church of Christ, 
as she alone is “perfect in one.” 
She alone possesses the inward and 
outward notes of that unity which 
Dr. Knox and those who agree with 
him are expecting to come as the 
ideal Christian Church. They have 
only to work out their premise to 
its logical conclusion to be land- 
ed in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church, which is the realization 
upon earth, so far as human nature 
will allow, of the ideal Christian 
Church. 

“If her [the Catholic Church’s] 
actual unity,” he proceeds to say, 
“had answered to her organic, Pro- 
testantism must needs have been still 
heavier armed to make head against 
her.” This is not a reasonable sup- 
position. Prior to the sixteenth 
century the actual unity of the Ca- 
tholic Church did answer to her or- 
ganic, and she was in a fair way to 
Christianize and civilize the whole 
world. But the religious secession 
started by Luther and his followers 
stopped the church in her course, 
and set Christians against Chris- 
tians, broke up the fraternity of 
Christian nations, and sowed every- 
where the seeds of dispute, enmities, 
and wars in the bosom of Christen- 
dom. Millions of her Children, 
backed up by political powers, 
turned against the church, and con- 
centrated their attacks chiefly in 
the direction of the overthrow of 


the Roman See, and the destruc- 
tion of the centre and guardian of 
the unity of her organization, the 
Roman Pontiff. If her vital ener- 
gies and vast resources were turned 
towards where the attacks were the 
fiercest, in order to meet and repel 
their effects, this was, in the nature 
of the situation, a necessity, and 
furnishes no ground for an accusa- 
tion. But God in his providence 
turns the enemies of his church 
into instruments of her glory; for, 
as in repelling the errors of Arius 
and his adherents, the church was 
necessitated to define, and for ever 
establish beyond all dispute, her 
belief in the divinity of Christ, so 
in like manner, in her defence 
against the errors of Luther and 
his followers, she was compelled to 
settle beyond dispute all doubt of. 
the authority, the rights, and prerog- 
atives communicated by Christ to 
his Apostle Peter and to the suc- 
cessors of his see, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs. The bark of Peter has had to 
battle through a threatening storm 
which has lasted three centuries, 
but she has come out of the dan- 
ger in perfect safety, with increased 
strength and renewed _ splendor. 
For her “ organic unity,’’ thanks to 
the action of Protestantism, being 
greatly perfected, her “actual uni- 
ty”? now can display itself with 
a correspondingly-increased vigor 
and vitality. Her interior, spirit- 
ual beauty will be brought out more 
clearly to the sight of the world, 
attracting all souls; for whatever 
may be said of the power and ma- 
jesty of her “name and form the 
world over,” the real beauty and 
glory of the church, like that of the 
king’s daughter, “is all within.” 
The glory of this new phase of the 
church, of which it seems Dr. Knox 
has had a glimpse, though he does 
not appear to recognize her features, 
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he expresses in the following man- 
ner: “But when the day dawns that 
shall give us a visible springing 
from an interior unity, that will be 
a spectacle like the sign of the Son 
of Man in the heavens.” 

After the compliment which we 
have already noticed, it would be 
unusual if the holy Church did not 
receive some bitter words of abuse. 
Here they are in the concluding 
lines of the paragraph under notice: 


“ Though Satan, in the person of Rome 
and Rationalism, ‘diiated stood,’ as Mil- 
ton describes him in his attitude towards 
Gabriel, 


‘** Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,’ 


he would know that sign, as when Ga- 
briel showed him the golden scales aloft, 
and he 
“* Fled 
Murciuring, and with him fied the shades of 
night.’”? 


This language belongs to the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when the sectaries of that period 
universally held that the pope was 
Antichrist, and the Catholic Church 
his kingdom. It might be heard 
from the mouth of a ranter in Ex- 
eter Hall, or, in days gone by, in 
the Broadway Tabernacle, or come 
from the pen of the vaticinating 
Dr. Cummings, and not excite sur- 
prise; but we submit that such lan- 
guage isy unworthy of the cause 
which Dr. Knox so ably advo- 
cates, and is in discord with the 
whole tenor of his article, which, 
we gladly acknowledge, breathes 
throughout a more candid and a 
better spirit. 


THE SIXTH REASON FOR UNITY. 


“ This is found,” he says, “ in that 
element of efficiency that lies in 
economy,” This is an important 
element, but we have already en- 
croached beyond our limits, and 
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must hasten to our close. The 
article proceeds to show that there 
is a “ rapidly-increasing unity oI 
faith, affection, and aim” among 
evangelical Christians, and detail, 
the grounds for the hope of a “ pro- 
spective unity of organization,” ex- 
plaining “the causes at work to 
produce it.” 


ACCOKDING TO DR. KNOX, THE UNITY 
OF THE CHURCH ONCE EXISTED. 


“ Furthermore,” he continues, “the 
church has once been in the perfect unity 
we are advocating. The members ‘con- 
tinued steadfast in the apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, in breaking ot bread, and 
in prayers’ (Acts. ii. 42). The unity, ac- 
cording to this record, began in theologi- 
cal doctrine, but extended to outward or- 
ganization (fellowship), to visible sacra- 
ments (breaking of bread), and forms 
of worship (prayers). This was what 
Christ had just before prayed foi -a 
making perfect in one; a unity, intesior 
and exterior, spititual and organic.” 


In another passage he describes 
the discordant elements of Protest- 
antism, and draws, without knowing 
it, the portrait of the actual Catho- 
lic Church, and contrasts her per- 
fect unity with the divisions of 
the Protestant sects. Here it is: 


“In the primitive church, when Christ 
would have the body constituted with 
diversity—not all head, or hands, or 
feet ; not all hearing, seeing, or smell- 
ing, but a body with many members, and 
each member its own function—he yet 
did not think it necessary this diversity 
should }:e sectarian in order to be Chris- 
tian. He did not give some to be Epis- 
copalians—high, and low, and ritualistic ; 
some to be Congregationalists—associ- 
ated, and consociated, and independent ; 
some to be Methodists—Protestant, Pri- 
mitive, and Episcopal ; some to be Bap 
tists—open and close; some to be Pres- 
byterians—old and new, Cumberland and 
Covenanter, Associate Reformed and 
Presbyterian Reformed, and others per 
haps unreformed, to say nothing of 
Burgher and anti-Burgher, Secession, 
and Relief. Here was variety—a very 











millennium of it, such as it was. It was 
a variety, however, that finds no place in 
the New Testament, and no mention in 
Christ’s catalogue of particulars. This 
was his list of bestowments that Paul 
enumerates, when he ‘gave some to be 
apostles, and some prophets, and some 
evangelists, and some pastors and teach- 
ers, for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ.’ Having these, 
the body was thought to be well furnish- 
ed without the modern inventions above 
specified. Here was variety and here 
was efficiency. ‘Many members, but 
one body.’ ‘ Diversities of gifts, But one 
spirit.’ ‘ Differences of administration, 
but the same Lord.’ ‘ Diversities of ope- 
rations, but the same God, which work- 
eth all in all.’ Read the whole twelfth 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, and the fourth 
of Ephesians, and see how amply diver- 
sified is the church of God: all the more 
beautiful and useful for the reason Paul 
here declares, that God has so con- 
stiucted it that there should be ‘no 
schism in the body.’ The variety and 
beauty lie in the varied members and 
their varied functions ; not, as our secta- 
rian conservatives would have it, in there 
being different organic bodies with fea- 
jures facing all ways, hands striking one 
against another, feet moving off in inde- 
pendent directions, and lips uttering the 
whole alphabet of shibboleths.” 


This description is not very com- 
plimentary to that movement which 
started with the profession of re- 
newing the religion of the Gos- 
pel and of primitive Christianity. 
Judged by Dr. Knox’s standard, it 
is clear that Protestantism, what- 
ever it may be, is not -primitive 
Christianity. 


THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IS LOST. 


The entire article under conside- 
ration is based on the supposition 
that the visible organic unity of the 
church that once existed, no longer 
exists, but is lost. “It is also,” 
Says Dr. Knox, “universally ad- 
mitted and expected that this lost 
unity will at some time be regained ” 
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(p. 666). Now, that scandals would 
come, and tares would grow with 
the wheat, heresies, schisms, and 
sects would arise—all this we are told 
in the New Testament; but that the 
unity which Christ communicated 
to his church should be “ lost,” and, 
therefore, his church fail—this we 
read nowhere the pages of the 
inspired Word. On the contrary, 
we read in the Gospels that Christ 
promised to “build his church,” 
and that he predicted that “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” And we also read: “ Behold I 
am with you all days, éven to the 
consummation of the world.” How 
one who believes in the divinity of 
Christ, the inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, and that Christ built his 
church, and can admit, nay, assert, 
that she has “lost” her unity, the 
very essence of her being—that, con- 
sequently, the church of Christ has 
failed—we are at a loss to know, and 
look for further explanation and in- 
struction on this subject from Dr. 
Knox. 

But it must be remembered also, 
and taken into account, that when 
Christ offered up his prayer for 
unity, he not only petitioned that 
his disciples might be one, but he 
also said: “ And not for them only 
do I pray, but for them also who 


through their word shall believe in” 


me.” This covers all time, and 
leaves no room for the supposition 
that the unity which was the object 
of his prayer should ever be “ lost.” 

How to meet this difficulty is the 
question of questions among those 
who, under one pretext or another, 
have separated themselves from the 
unity of the Catholic Church. Their 
ingenuity has been exercised not a 
little on this point, and the world 
has listened to the Greek patriarchal 
theory, and to the Anglican branch 
theory, and the invisible church 
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theory of some of the so-called re- 
formers, but all these theories are 
like clouds without rain and broken 
cisterns that can hold no water. 
For once admit that the unity of 
the church for which Christ prayed 
has ever existed, and concede that 
it has been lost, no matter what 
theory or hypothesis you may de- 
vise, at that moment, the conclusion 
is inevitable, Christianity is a fail- 
ure, 

The unity of the church of Christ 
was divine, and the human cannot 
create or give birth to the divine. 
This truth has been recognized and 
acted upon even among Protestants. 
The Irvingites and Mormons teach 
on this point their fellow-Protestants 
a lesson in sound logic. “ We start,” 
they say, “as all Protestants do, in 
admitting that the Catholic Church 
was in the beginning the church of 
Christ, and that at some period of 
time afterwards she became cor- 
rupt and failed. ‘This is our com- 
mon premise. Now, to establish the 
church, which is a divine institu- 
tion, requires a special divine mis- 
sion and authority; hence our 
claim to this special divine inspi- 
ration and authority for the rein- 
auguration of the church of Christ 
upon earth.” This reasoning on 
the part of the Irvingites and Mor- 
mons, as against other Protestants, 
is unanswerable and leaves them 
nowhere. 

If the Christian Church ever ex- 
isted, it exists now in all its vitality 
and force; for the divine creative 
act which called it into existence 
was as real, continuous, and immu- 
tuble as the creative act which 
called into existence the universe. 
‘The same Almighty who said, “Fia¢ 
Lux,” said, “ Edificabo ecclesiam me- 
am”’; and, considering the place she 
holds in the hierarchy of creation, 
there is less reason to suppose that 


the church should fail than that 
the whole universe should go to 
utter wreck and ruin. 

The learned doctor has an _ink- 
ling of this insurmountable diffi- 
culty, and hence he looks forward 
to one scarcely knows what kind 
of supernatural action which is to 
“compose” out of the existing 
different evangelical sects a visible 
organic unity. The idea of com- 
posing the unity of the church is 
a contradiction in terms. If lost, 
only a new divine creative act can 
restore it. To expect this after 
the Incarnation and the Day of 
Pentecost is a chimera. The only 
escape from this, and the only per- 
fectly consistent one, is that this 
unity is still existing, clothed with 
“a divinely-appointed organism 
jure divino,” and open to all who 
really and sincerely believe in 
Christ. He does not deny that the 
church of Christ does still exist; 
he admits its possibility, and savs: 


“We do not base our argument for 
ultimate unity of organization on the as- 
sumption that there is a divinely-ap- 
pointed organism defined in the New 
Testament. We may believe the Scrip- 
tures contain nothing explicit on this 
point—no jure divino model of church 
polity. If, however, there is such an ap- 
pointed form—which is here neither af- 
firmed nor denied—we insist that it is the 
best form, and our point holds good—viz., 
in the coming development of an ear- 
nest faith and fellowship, that form will 
ultimately be apprehended and accepted. 
In that mental condition into which the 
church is soon to come, it will be recog- 
nized that the end is the main thing, and 
the agency of no account except as it is 
adapted to the end. And as in the arts 
of ordinary life, as in politics and public 
education, it is at length discovered 
what the best way to the desired result 
is ; and as the earnest effort for the valued 
result lays hold at last of the best method, 
which thus becomes the common one, 
so must it be in the great earnest reli- 
gious movement of these latter days, 
looking to the millennial age. Mark 
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well the process. The faith and love of 
the church, quickening into new life in 
these pre-millennial efforts, will emerge 
into a spiritual earnestness little short 
of a new experience; this earnestness 
will content itself with nothing short of 
the most effective method ; the effective 
method will be accepted as the best, and 
the best method is the one method which 
shall complete the spiritual unity of 
God’s people in an organic unity.” 


Agreeing with Dr. Knox in “ the 
nature of the unity of the church,” 
and that the principle of “life is 
organic,” and also that the church 
with this unity and organic life has 
existed, the conclusion is evident: 
either he must yield up his premi- 
ses, or enter into the fold of the 
Catholic Church as the only claim- 
ant to this unity and organization 
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May 
of earnest faith and fel- 
of which he speaks be 
hastened, when will be apprehend- 
ed and accepted “that church 
polity” “defined in the New Tes- 
tament,”* and which “ completes 
the spiritual unity of God’s people 
in an organic unity!” ‘ May the 
generation now coming upon the 
stage . . . not pass away until 
these things are fulfilled!” 


whose title is unimpeachable. 
that day “ 
lowship’ 


, 


* To those of our readers who are desirous of 
seeing the argument drawn from the New Testa- 
ment on this point, and at the same time the 
whole question as between the Catholic Church 
and the Presbyter‘ans or evangelicals fully treated 
and placed in aclear light and in a masterly man- 
ner on the basis of the Holy Scriptures, we recom- 
mend the volume entitled 7he K.ng's Highway’, 
by the Rev. Augustine F. Hewit. The Catholic 
Publication House, New York, 








Azout a month after this memor- 
able expedition of M. Gombard’s 
the town of Loisel was in a state of 
extraordinary commotion; the elec- 
tions were going on, which meant 
that all men had gone mad, that 
the seven devils were let loose, 
and that no man could be sure of 
sleeping in his own bed from one 
night to another. ‘The decree had 
gone forth that General Blagueur 
was the government candidate, 
which signified that every man 
Was to vote for him, and that every 
man who didn’t was a dead man— 
every man, that is, who had anything 
'o lose or anything to hope for 
from the powers that were: No one 
knew who this General Blagueur was, 
or where he came from, or anything 
about him, except that he was the 
right man whom it was their busi- 
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ness to put into the right place. 
This was all it concerned them to 
know or to care as dutiful subjects 
of Napoleon III. But though there 
were many such at Loisel, there 
were many of another sort, whoset 
their backs stiffly against the right 
man, and were perversely bent on 
having a wrong man of their own. 
It does not matter to our story 
whether this rebellious outburst 
was justifiable or successful. It 
may be mentioned, however, for the 
comfort of the many who are born 
sympathizers with rebels in every 
class and country, that the rebellion 
of Loisel did succeed, and that Gen- 
eral Blagueur was ignominiously 
beaten. But what a price Loisel 
paid for this wicked victory! A 
detachment of troops was at once 
sent down to prey upon its vitals 
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and hold a cocked pistol at its head. 
The state subsidy promised to the 
local municipality for rebuilding the 
tumble-down hospital was refused ; 
the concession for a railway to con- 
nect it with the main line, after 
having been distinctly promised to 
an enterprising company, was with- 
drawn ; the prefect was “ promoted” 
‘ to a post in a dismal, out-of-the- 
way town in an eastern department. 
It was said at one moment that the 
mayor was going to be dismissed, 
or in some way visited by the impe- 
rial displeasure. But this was one 
of those unreasoning panics that are 
common to every period of social 
terror; men lose their heads, and 
see monstrous and impossible events 
impending. ‘The government, pow- 
erful as it was, never dreamed of 
laying a finger on M. Gombard. 
The worthy mayor forbore, with 
his usual prudence, from taking any 
prominent part in the war that was 
raging at Loisel, and ostensibly left 
the prefect all the honors and perils 
of leadership; but it was perfectly 
well known, as he admitted to friends 
in confidence, that if M. le Préfet 
reigned, M. le Maire governed; and 
M. le Maire’s power arose in great 
measure from the consummate tact 
with which he managed to hide this 
fact from everybody, above all from 
M. le Préfet. Now, it happened that, 
just when theexcitement of the con- 
test was at its greatest, when the 
wildest stories were afloat about 
the sinister machinations of the gov- 
ernment, the base and cruel means 
it employed to compass its ends 
—setting brother against brother, 
and wife against husband, carrying 
bribery and discord and all manner 
of corruption into the very marrow 
of the bones of Loisel—it happened 
that, when things were in this state, 
a young man arrived at the princi- 
pal inn of the place. He did noth- 


ing to provoke the anger or suspi- 
cions of the population: he was si- 
lent, unobtrusive, speaking tono one 
at the ¢adble-d’héte where he took his 
meals; but before he had been two 
days at Loisel the entire town was 
infuriated against him. He had 
been seen standing before a dis- 
mantled old round tower that guard- 
ed the entrance to the town, and 
once had boasted of battlements and 
a cannon; this report had gone 
abroad the first day of his arvival, 
and the next morning it was posi- 
tively stated that he had been seen 
by an applewoman and a milkman 
walking round the tower, and scram- 
bling upon a broken wall close by 
to geta view infoit. It wasat an early 
hour, before anybody was likely to be 
abroad. Such facts, resting on such 
clear and forcible evidence, admit- 
ted only of one interpretation—the 
stranger was a paid miscreant sent 
down to examine the tower with a 
view to fortifying it asof yore, and so 
terrifying the refractory towns-peo- 
ple into surrendering their indepen- 
dence to the government. A coun- 
cil was called by the outraged citi- 
zens, and in ten minutes the fate of 
the engineer was decided. A rush 
was made on the inn where he lodg- 
ed; he was seized, dragged forth 
amidst the yells of the enraged mob, 
and would have rendered up bis 
mercenary soul to judgment there 
and then, if the prefect had not 
chanced to ride up at the moment 
to the scene of popular justice. 

“What is this? Call out the sol- 
diers! I will have every man of 
you shot, if you don’t release your 
prisoner !” he cried, charging bold- 
ly into the fray. 

“ He’saspy,atraitor! We won't 
have him here! He wants to mur- 
der us; to butcher our wives and 
children,” etc. Fifty people shout- 
ed out these and similar cries to- 
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gether ; but they had ceased mal- 
treating the unfortunate stranger, 
and were now only clutching him 
and threatening him with clench- 
ed fists. 

“If he is guilty of any misde- 
meanor or crime, or intent to com- 
mit crime, he shall be made to an- 
swer for it; but it is the business 
of the law to see justice done, not 
yours, Let goyour prisoner!” said 
the prefect in a tone of high com- 
mand. 

Courage and the prestige of law- 
ful authority seldom fail to impress 
and subdue an excited mass of 
men. ‘The mob fell back, and two 
gendarmes, at a sign from the 
prefect, stepped forward; the crowd 
made way for them. “ That man 
is under arrest. Conduct him to 
the mairie and lock him up,” said 
the prefect. 

The gendarmes marched off the 
rescued man, a crowd trooping 
on with them, hooting and yelling 
with an energy that sounded far 
from reassuring, though it was so in 
reality, being a kind of safety-valve 
to the excited mob. It was a great 
relief, nevertheless, to the object of 
this manifestation to find himself 
locked up and safe out of its reach. 
He was not a coward, but the brav- 
est may be permitted to shrink from 
such inglorious danger as this from 
which he had just escaped. 

He had not been many hours in 
captivity when a sound of steps 
and voices approaching the door 
announced that some one was 
about to appear—probably the 
magistrate. ‘lhe key turned in the 
lock, and M. Gombard entered, ac- 
companied by two other persons: 
one was a clerk who wa§ to take 
down in writing the interrogatory 
of the mayor and the prisoner’s re- 
plies; the other was a witness who 
was to sign it. The moment M. 
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Gombard beheld the prisoner his 
countenance changed; he felt it 
did, though no one present noticed 
it. In the hatless, muddy, battered- 
looking man who rose painfilly to 
salute him the mayor recognized 
the lover of Mlle. Bobert. Was 
he still only her lover? In all 
probability he was her husband by 
this time. When M. Gombard had 
mastered his surprise and recovered 
from the shock of the discovery, he 
proceeded to examine the prisoner. 
The latter made no attempt at self- 
defence ; he admitted, with a frank- 
ness which the reporter set down 
as “cynical,” that he had visited 
the round tower on the two occa- 
sions alleged ; that he would gladly 
do so again, if the citizens of Loisel 
gave him the opportunity. He had 
a natural love for old monuments 
of every description, and was pro- 
fessionally interested in them—es- 
pecially ancient fortifications and 
fortresses of every kind; this old 
tower was a curious specimen of 
the fifteenth-century style, he was 
anxious to take a sketch of it, and 
so on, with more in the same tone. 
The clerk wrote on with great gusto, 
interlarding the prisoner’s remarks 
with commentaries intended to 
complete them, and explain more 
fully the depth of malice every word 
revealed: “The accused looked 
boldly at M. le. Maire”; “the ac- 
cused here smiled with a fiendish 
expression ”; “the accused assum- 
ed here a tone of insolent defi- 
ance”; “the countenance of the 
accused wore an air of cool con- 
tempt,” and soon. Meantime, the 
mayor was wondering at the calm, 
dignified manner of the prisoner, 
and admiring his well-bred tone and 
perfect self-possession ; he was evi- 
dently no common kind of person, 
this lover, or husband, of Mlle. Bo- 
bert. Atthe close ofthe interrogato- 
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ry, when the clerk had wiped his pen 
and was folding up his document, 
the mayor, with a vaguely apologet- 
ical remark, inquired whether the 
prisoner was a married man. The 
answer came with the same quiet 
distinctness as the preceding ones: 
“No, monsieur, I am not.” He 
bowed to M. Gombard, and M. 
Gombard bowed tohim. The in- 
terview was at anend. “ The case 
looks bad,” observed the reporting 
clerk, as the door closed behind 
them, M. Gombard himself locking 
it, and pocketing the key unnoticed 
by the others, who hurried on, 
loudly discussing the matter in 
hand. 

“ Do you not think it looks bad- 
ly, M. le Maire?” inquired the re- 
porter. 

“Very badly. We shall be the 
laughing-stock of the whole coun- 
try, if the prisoner is brought to 
trial; we shall pass for a communi- 
ty of cowardly idiots. We must do 
our utmost to prevent the affair 
getting into the local paper, at any 
rate. You are a friend of the edi- 
tor’s; have you influence enough 
with him, think you, to make him 
sacrifice his interest for once from 
a patriotic motive? It would be a 
fine example, and you will have done 
the town a service which I shall 
take care they hear of in due time.” 

The reporter held his head high 
and looked important. “I was 
thinking of this very thing, M. 
la Maire, while I was taking down 
the prisoner’s answers,” he said. “I 
did my best to swell the silly busi- 
ness into something like a charge, 
feeling, as you say, that we should 
be disgraced if the case were trum- 
peted over the country as it really 
stands; but the best way to hinder 
the mischief will be to keep it out 
of the paper. I think I can prom- 
ise you that this shall be done.” 
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“Then my mind is at rest. The 
honor of Loisel will be saved!” said 
M. Gombard. 

“Tt shall, it shall, M. le Maire!” 
said his companion. He was excit- 
ed and big with a sense of patriotic 
responsibility. 

The next day was the grand cri- 
sis in the electioneering fever—the 
opening of the ballot-box. All Loisel 
was abroad and on tiptoe with expec- 
tation; there was no buying or sell- 
ing that day. No wonder the unlucky 
inmate of the lock-up was forgotten. 
M. Gombard, however, had not for- 
gotten him. 

Late on the previous night, when 
the town had gone to bed and the 
streets were silent, nobody being 
abroad but the night watch and a 
few stragglers whose business and 
state of life made them avoid public 
notice and daylight, M. Gombard 
might have been seen stealing out 
by the back door to his own stable, 
and thence to the corner of a neigh- 
boring street, where he fastened his 
horse to a lamp-post, and stole back 
to the mairie with the quick, furtive 
air of a thief. He stepped softly 
down the stone passage that led to 
the lock-up room, laid his dark-lan- 
tern on the floor outside, and then 
turned the key slowly and with as 
little noise as possible. ‘The dead 
silence that reigned in the place 
made the slight grating of the key 
sound like a shriek. When the 
mayor entered the room, the pri- 
soner was walking up and down. 
trying to keep his bluod in circula 
tion; for the cold was intense, and 
he was famished with hunger. “! 
have come to release you,” M. 
Gombard said. “ There is no time to 
lose. I have left a horse ready sad- 
dled at the corner of the street that 
leads straight to the ruined tower; 
you will mount him and ride for 
your life.” 
















The prisoner could hardly be- 
lieve his ears. 

“ What does this mean ?” he said. 
“You are a perfect stranger to me, 
and whoever you are, you must run 
a great risk in rendering me this 
service. May I ask why you take 
this interest in me?” 

“I am glad to pay back a service 
that one whom . . . that was ren- 
dered to me not long since when 
passing through Cabicol. I will not 
say more; but you will learn all 
from the person in question most 
likely some day. Meantime, have 
no hesitation in accepting this ser- 
vice at my hands. It is a debt of 
gratitude that I am happy to be 
able to pay. Come, every minute 
is precious.” 

The prisoner was not inclined 
to shut the door on his deliverer; 
whatever his motive might be, 
mysterious or romantic, it was a 
merciful chance for him. ‘The 
two men left the house, step- 
ping softly, stealthily like a couple 
of thieves. When they reached the 
entrance of a street, M. Gombard 
stopped, and pointed silently to 
where the gaslight fell upon the 
horse, giving him the appearance 
of a phantom beast amidst the sur- 
rounding gloom. ‘The traveller 
held out his hand, and grasped the 
mayor’s in a long, strong pressure. 
M. Gombard returned it, and notic- 
ed now that his companion was 
bareheaded. 

“You forgot your hat!” he said 
in a low voice. 

“T lost it in the fray this morning.” 

“Then the town of Loisel owes 
you another. Take this; it will serve 
you on the road as well as a new 
one.” : 

M. Gombard pulled off his hat 
and handed it to the fugitive, 
turned brusquely from him, and 
hurried home. 
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No one remembered the stranger 
who had provoked the popular fury, 
until two days after his arrest, when 
the agitation of the electioneering 
crisis had subsided, and the au- 
thorities had leisure to attend to or- 
dinary business. Thenit was discov- 
eredthat the bird had flown, noone 
knew when, no oneknewhow. There 
was great consternation amongst the 
subordinate officials at the mazirie 
whose duty it was to have looked 
after him ; but each declared he was 
not responsible, that the prisoner 
had not been given into his charge, 
that the prisoner was only put there 
temporarily, and ought to have been 
conveyed at once to the jail, etc. 
This did not prevent them shaking 
in their shoes in mortal dread of 
being turned out of their places. 
The reporter was one of the first 
to hear of the escape. He flew 
at once with the intelligence to M. 
Gombard. M. Gombard looked 
him straight in the face and burst 
out into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter; he shook, he held his 
sides, he laughed till he cried again. 
‘The reporter did not at first “know 
what to make of it; but at last the 
contagion of M. le Maire’s mirth 
was irresistible. He began to laugh 
also, and then M. Gombard roared, 
and the two kept it up until they 
nearly died of it. At last M.Gom- 
bard, who was the first to recover 
himself, took out his red cotton 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes, 
and blew his nose, and, after sundry 
gasps and subsiding chuckles, said : 
“Tt is the cleverest joke I ever saw 
performed in my life, and vou are 
the cleverest rogue I ever met with ! 
It was bad enough to play it off un- 
known to me, to keep the fun of the 
thing to yourself; but then to walk 
in here with such cool impudence, 
and never move a muscle of your 
face while you announced it as the 
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latest intelligence! Ha! ha! ha!” 
And off he went again, falling back 
in his chair, and laughing till the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. 

The reporter was in a terrible 
state. He had not the faintest no- 
tion what the fun was about, and he 
had really joined in it till he could 
laugh no more. One thing was 
clear: somebody had done some- 
thing which M. le Maire thought 
extremely clever and was highly 
diverted at, and that he—the re- 
porter—had the credit of. 

“Tell me, how did you do it?” 
said M. Gombard, again recovering 
himself and mopping his face, that 
was now as red as the handkerchief. 

** Really, M. le Maire, I—I don’t 
quite understand,” said the report- 
er, smiling and trying to look at 
once confused and knowing. 

“Come, come, no more of this! 
‘Tell it out like a good fellow; let 
me have the fag-end of the fun at 
any rate. How did you manage to 
give them all the slip ?” 

“ Positively, monsieur, there is 
some mistake. I don’t see—I don’t 
understand—” stammered out the 
reporter. 

M. Gombard gave a tremendous 
gasp, as if the laughter were still 
in him and it required a huge ef- 
fort to keep it down. 

“ Well, well,” he said, “I won’t 
press you, but I think you might 
have trusted me; we are old friends 
now. However, keep your secret and 
accept my best compliments. You 
missed your vocation, though; you 
ought to have been a diplomatist. 
I see no reason after this—after 
this ""— here he began to shake 
again and brought out the cotton 
handkerchief—“ why you should 
not be minister some day. Vous tres 
loin, mon cher—wous tres loin " 

There was a knock at the door. 
The two men stood up. 
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“M. le Maire, I am to under- 
stand that you are rather glad than 
otherwise of this—this mysterious 
disappearance ?” said the reporter, 
with some hesitation. 

“Glad! You deserve the Cross 
for it!” exclaimed the mayor. “It 
is the greatest service you could 
have rendered to the town. Some 
day or other they shall hear of ii.” 

“TI really must disabuse you of a 
false impression,” began the report- 
er. “ Anxious as I was to be of use, 
my share in this matter—” 

“Tut, tut!” said M. Gombard, 
“none of this nonsense with me, my 
dear fellow. Keep your own coun- 
sel— quite right; but don’t be such 
an idiot as to deny your services to 
those who can reward them. Mark 
my words: Vousirezloin!” He tug- 
ged gently at the reporter’s ear, and, 
shaking hands with him, sent him 
away happy and elated, but utterly 
mystified. 

The affair made some noise; a 
proces verbal was drawn up, there 
was an interrogatory of the clerks, 
and before a week the escape of the 
spy was forgotten. 

Just before Easter—that is, three 
months afterthis little electioneering 
incident—M. Gombard had occa- 
sion to go to Cabicol again. This 
time, however, he was not alone; 
he was accompanied by M. le Pré- 
fet, the new one, who was making a 
tournée in his kingdom, and took the 
mayor with him by way of a moral 
support. He was a timid man; 
he knew that his appointment was 
unpopular, and that M. Gombard’s 
influence might help to reconcile 
people to it. 

They alighted at the Facgues 
Bonhomme to change horses and 
take some refreshment before offi- 
cially inspecting the town of Cabi- 
col. M. Gombard was anxious to 
get some news of Mlle. Bobert, 











when the marriage had taken place, 
and how it was supposed to pros- 
per so far; but there was no op- 
portunity of saying a word to the 
landlord, for the prefect was there, 
and M. Gombard had no plausible 
excuse for leaving him. He could 
not help remarking the strange ex- 
pression of the landlord’s counte- 
nance on first beholding him; the 
scared, incredulous glance he cast 
upon him, and the mysterious man- 
ner in which, on assisting him 
from the chaise, he pressed his arm 
and whispered: “I congratulate 
you, monsieur ; I congratulate you.” 

What could the fellow mean by 
this extraordinary behavior! But 
the mayor remembered how oddly 
he had behaved on the occasion of 
his former visit, and set him down 
as an original, a harmless monoma- 
niac of some sort. 

Just as they were starting, and 
the prefect was receiving the com- 
pliments of M. le Curé at the door 
of the Facgues Bonhomme, M. Gom- 
bard seized the opportunity of a 
word with the landlord. Pointing 
his cane towards the old house op- 
posite, he observed in a careless 
manner : 

“Your pretty heiress is married 
by this, of course? What is her 
hame now ?” 

“Married! Alas! no,” replied 
the landlord mournfully. “ Mon- 
sieur has not, then, heard ?” 

“Good heavens! she is not 
dead ?” cried M. Gombard, drop- 
ping his feigned indifference in an 
instant, 

“She is blind, monsieur—stone 
blind! It was a terrible accident ; 
she was thrown from a carriage, 
and the shock agd injuries she sus- 
tained destroyed her sight. They 
say she may recover it afier a 
while; but I doubt it, monsieur, I 
doubt it.’’ 
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“And her fancé—has he given 
up—” 

‘The mayor was here cut short by 
the prefect, who called out from the 
post-chaise, where he had already 
seated himself, 

“Come, M. Gombard, we had 
better be starting.” 

M. Gombard left Cabicol with 
a sad heart. He looked wistfully 
up at the latticed window under 
the grand old escutcheon where 
he had last caught a glimpse of the 
beautiful young creature, now so 
heavily stricken. It made his heart 
ache to think of her in that lone- 
ly house, her bright eyes sightless, 
dwelling in perpetual night. Why 
had not his rival insisted on marry- 
ing her inspite, nay, because, of this 
catastrophe? He could fancy 
how her brave and generous nature 
would refuse to accept what she 
considered a sacrifice; but what 
sort of a love was his that could not 
overcome such reluctance? Poor 
child! How gladly Ze would have 
devoted himself to soothing and 
cheering her darkened life! But 
perhaps he was wronging his rival ; 
it might be that she had merely 
postponed their marriage, that they 
both believed in her ultimate recov- 
ery, and that she preferred waiting 
until it had taken place, until her 
brown eyes had been restored, un- 
til the spirit which once animated 
them should awake and vivify them. 
as of old. 

M. Gombard did not return to 
Cabicol for many a long year after 
this. Heleft J--isel, and went to live 
in Normandy, where an uncle had. 
died and left him some property—a. 
rambling old house, surrounded by 
seme wooded fields and a fruit- 
garden; the house was called the 
Chateau, and the fields were call- 
ed “the Park.” M. Gombard had 
not been long in possession of 
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this ancestral estate before he was 
elected mayor of the village. He 
was the kind of man to be elected 
mayor wherever he resided. Some 
men, we hear said, are born actors, 
doctors, ambassadors, etc.; M. 
Gombard was born a mayor. 

Life went smoothly with him 
amongst his fields and fruit-trees 
for nearly ten years. Then friends 
took it into their heads, and put 
it into his, that he ought to become 
a deputy; the elections were at 
hand, and they put up his name as 
opposition candidate for the de- 
partment of X » whose chef-lieu 
was Loisel. The proposal took M. 
Gombard’s fancy mightily. To go 
back to the place where he had left 
such a good name and exercised such 
undisputed influence; to go back 


as representative of the department— 
this was a triumph that even in per- 
spective made him purr like a strok- 


ed cat. He started off one morning 
in high spirits for Loisel. His most 
direct road lay through Cabicol. 
The railroad landed him within a 
mile of the quaint old town at 
eight o’clock in the morning. He 
was inthe mood for a walk, sohe set 
- out on foot. It was within a few 
days of Christmas ;.the weather was 
intensely cold, but the sky was as 
blue as a field of sapphire, and the sun 
shone out as brightly as in spring. 
He remembered the first time he 
had been to Cabicol; it was about 
this season of the year, but what 
miserable weather it was! Snow 
deep on the ground, and then the 
heavy rains coming before it melted, 
and turning the roads and streets 
into canals of mud and slush. This 
bracing cold, with the sun cheering 
up the landscape, was delightful. 
M. Gombard walked on with a 
brisk step, whistling snatches of one 
tune or another, till he came within 
sight of the church. The first 
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glimpse of the strong, graceful spire. 
pricking the blue sky, so high, so 
high it rose, brought a flood of soft 
and tender memories to the hard- 
headed, embryo legislator ; he smil- 
ed, and yet he heaved a little sigh as 
the recollection of his first and his 
last visit to that fine old church came 
back upon him. He wondered how 
life had gone with the fair enchant- 
ress who had spirited away his 
heart from him in the brown twi 
light of the Gothic temple; whether 
she had ever cast a thought on him 
from that day to the present. And 
her sight—had she recovered it? 
M. Gombard had often thought of 
this, and breathed a hearty wish 
that it might be so. And was she 
married? In all probability, yes. 
The chances were that she was now 
the happy mother of a blooming 
little family, of which the man he 
had for a moment so vigorously de- 
tested was the proud protector. If 
so, M. Gombard would call upon 
him and pay his respects to ma- 
dame. ‘This was the proper thing 
for an opposition candidate to do, 
and it would be an opportunity for 
Mlle. Bobert’s husband to show his 
gratitude for former services. 

He entered the town, now a busy, 
thriving place, and, crossing the 
market-place, made straight for the 
Jacques Bonhomme. There it was, 
not a whit changed, just as dingy- 
looking, with its stunted .laurels be- 
fore the door, that stood wide open 
as in the midst of summer. There, 
too, was the picturesque old manor- 
house opposite, just as he had first 
seen it, only that the roof was not 
covered with snow nor fringed with 
icicles. The ivy was thicker ; it had 
grown quite over,gthe front wall, 
but had been roughly clipped away 
from a space over the balcony, 
leaving the escutcheon visible—a 
gray patch amidst the glistening 











green of the ruin-loving parasite. 
Two persons were coming out of 
the house as M. Gombard drew 
near. A group of poor people 
stood at the lodge, evidently await- 
ing them, with eager, questioning 
faces. One of these persons was 
the doctor, the other was the curé. 
The doctor walked on in silence. 
The curé spoke: “Alas! my friends, 
she is gone from us. We must be 
resigned ; for the loss is all ours, 
the gain all hers.” 

M, Gombard felt a great pang go 
through him. He stood near the 
group, and heard the tearful cries 
that answered the curé’s words: 
“Ah,/a bonne demoiselle! Yes, it is 
a happy deliverance for her; but 
what a loss for us, for the sick, for 
all Cabicol!” And they dispersed, 
lamenting, and repeating through 
their tears: “ Pauvre Mile. Bobert ! 
Our good friend! She is gone! 
The funeral is to be to-morrow !” 

So she had died, as she had liv- 
ed, “Mile. Bobert.” M. Gom- 
bard lingered a moment, looking 
up at the deep, latticed window 
where the slight figure would never 
be seen looking forth again. She 
was to be buried to-morrow, they 
had said. He resolved to wait and 
attend the funeral. He remained 
gazing up at the picturesque old 
edifice, which had arrested his cu- 
riosity and admiration for its own 
sake before he had become inter- 
ested in its mistress. Whom would 
it go to now? he wondered. 

A step on the pathway outside 
made him turn and look in that 
direction. He was startled, but 
hot much astonished to see the 
fiancé of Mile. Bobert approaching. 
Poor man! Hglooked much older 
than M. Gombard had expected to 
find him. Evidently he had suffer- 
ed during these eleven years; his 
life had been blighted as well as 
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hers. The manly heart of the may- 
or went out to him in sympathy. 
He was preparing to hold out his 
hand, when, to his consternation, 
the gentleman raised his hat with 
the old courtly bow that M. Gom- 
bard so well remembered. How 
was this? The unhappy man was 
ignorant of his sorrow! He was 
saluting the dead, and he knew it 
not. 

“ Monsieur, pardon me,” said M. 
Gombard, meeting him with an 
outstretched hand and a face full 
of genuine compassion. “You 
have evidently not heard the sad 
news?” 

“Concerning whom?” inquired 
the gentleman, giving his hand, but 
looking very blank. 

“Who? Why... Mile. Bo- 
bert!” 

“What has happened to Mlle. 
Bobert, monsieur ?” asked the gen- 
tleman. 

“What has happened? Good 
heavens! Can it be possible. . 
The worst has happened: she is 
dead !” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the gentleman. 
Was this man some near relation of 
hers, or did he mistake Aim for one ? 

“T tell you she is dead!” repeat- 
ed M. Gombard, his surprise rising 
rapidly to indignation. “ She died 
only a few minutes ago, and she is 
to be buried to-morrow !” 

“Naturally; that is the law. A 
person who dies this morning must 
be buried to-morrow, unless,” the 
speaker continued, fancying he had 
here a clue to M. Gombard’s ex- 
citement—“ unless good reason can 
be shown for obtaining a delay, in 
which case, as a resident, I may be 
of some use to you; you seem to 
be a stranger here.” 

M. Gombard could not credit his 
senses. Was he dreaming, or was 
this man gone mad? He stared at 
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him for a moment in dumb amaze- 
ment. At last he said: 

“ Perhaps I am under a mistake. 
. ... 1 may be taking you for a per- 
son who resembles you strongly. 
Who are you, monsieur ?” 

“T am an archeologist by profes- 
sion ; my name is De Valbranchart.” 
He drew out his pocket-book and 
handed a card to M. Gombard. 

“ Henri, Comte de Valbranchart,” 
repeated M. Gombard absently. 
He had heard the name before; but 
where? “The name is not un- 
known to me,” he added. 

“ It can hardly be unknown to any 
one who has read history,” replied 
the count, with quiet auteur. 
‘The De Valbrancharts played a 
stirring part in the history of France 
as early asthe twelfth century. But 
their day is over; they have no ex- 
istence in the present. I am the 
last of the name.” 

““ Where have I heard it before ?” 
said M. Gombard musingly. 

“Perhaps at Cabicol,” returned 
the count. “ This old house was the 
home of my family for three hun- 
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dred years. Those are our erms 
carved upon its front; for twenty 
years I have saluted them daily as 
Ipass. Itis foolish, parhaps; but | 
feel as if the spirit of my ancestors 
haunted the old roof-tree, and that 


-they are not insensible to the filial 


homage.” 

As he said this he looked up at 
the stone shield, where a lion pas- 
sant, on gule, was still visible, sur- 
mounted by a fleur-de-lis argent, 
en chef. Raising his hat deferen- 
tially to the worn and partly-oblit- 
erated symbols of a glory that lived 
only in his faithful memory, the 
Comte de Valbranchart bowed to 
M. Gombaré and passed on. 

“And so this was the lady-love 
he worshipped,” said M. Gombard 
to himself, as the tall, pensive man 
disappeared down the street. “He 


never loved fer, perhaps he never 
knew her; andif I had only known, 


I might have . . . But it is no use 
regretting theirreparable. I should 
have been a more miserable man 
at this hour, if I had won her and 
loved her all these years.” 














“THe happiest lives,” says South- 
ey, speaking of his own, “ are those 
which have the least variety.” 
There never was a truer saying. 
All the knowledge of the world in- 
volved in a stormy life, whether of 
vice, adventure, poverty, or politi- 
cal prominence, is not worth the 
half of the quiet happiness of a 
home-life and of what people light- 
ly and mistakenly call monotony. 
And not only in such a life does 
the soul grow and the higher part 
of man gradually and calmly ripen, 
but his mind grows, his art grows, 
his genius widens and deepens. 
There are no shocks to arrest the 
creations of his mind; no periods 
of untrue, feverish, excited joy, fol- 
lowed by a ghastly reaction and a 
sad blank, to disturb the rest that 
alone produces lasting works. Not 
al poets and artists understood 
this, because very few were perfect 
men; not all common men under- 
stand it, because if their inborn 
propensities do not (and they do 
in only exceptional cases) lead 
them to this quiet haven, it requires 
severe experiences and much re- 
pentance before they can enter 
such a state. It is true that the 
works universally reckoned the 
greatest have been accomplished 
by men whose lives were spent 
among storms; but since the men 
who wrote them could so heroically 
Overcome this inner obstacle, what 
Magnificent things might’ they not 
have done if their lives had been 
differently ordained! The Divina 
Commedia, Paradise Lost, King Lear 
were the offspring of volcanic na- 
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tures and volcanic circumstances : 
Dante and Milton were both lone 
men, soured and discontented, un- 
fortunate in their domestic, and un- 
easy in their political, life ; Shak- 
spere was poor and despised, long 
a wanderer and an adventurer, and 
not too well mated either. And 
this brings us to the consideration 
of the more accessible and human 
side of their nature, one which is 
intensely interesting to us; for the 
more we read, the more we think, 
the more do we see how alike man- 
kind is at all stages of its career, 
how little difference there is in hu- 
man relations between us and our 
forefathers—nay, our remotest an- 
cestors, whether in other climes or 
in a totally different civilization. 
Modes of thought have grown anti- 
quated, systems of philosophy have 
crumbled, faiths have disappeared, 
customs have changed, but man 
and his passions remain the same 
as when he was first made. And 
the men who are but names to us, 
whose record is in forgotten tablets 
and antique parchments, even those 
whose works and sayings are known 
to us in part, all lived the same 
common life to the eye of their 
contemporaries, shared the same 
lowly necessities and the same agi- 
tating feelings, and went through 
the same kind of outward, prescrib- 
ed life as the rind of their inner 
and individual one, as our modern 
poets, artists, savants, discoverers, 
and even our single selves. For 
ourselves, we almost invariably care 
more for the life of a man than for 
his works; and as this century has 
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developed a peculiar turn for bio- 
graphy, even that of ordinary and 
obscure persons—which is often 
none the less interesting—it has 
been a liking easy to satisfy. If, 
however, readers of poets prefer to 
see their ideal with their own eyes 
and look upon him as a demigod, 
biography is not a thing likely to be 
pleasant tothem. It is often disen- 
chanting, and many people shrink 
from the true if it be not likewise 
in accordance with their preconceiv- 
ed notions. The English poets of 
‘the last century were emphatically 
men, good specimens of their time 
and surroundings, by no means souls 
stranded on a foreign world and ac- 
cidentally fitted with clogging bod- 
ies whose necessities were a vexa- 
tion to the spirit. 

The earliest of the rising genera- 
tion of that time who came promi- 
nently before the public, and has 
never since lost his place, is Dean 
Swift. He was 
earthy,” yet not a type of very com- 
mon humanity. His life was full of 
strange incidents and extraordinary 
contradictions. He was, like Milton, 
by inclination rather a politician 
than a writer, and yet his poems have 
outlived his pamphlets. Sometimes 
he was coarse in language and brutal 
in manner—a fashion of hisage, itself 
a contrast to the other extreme af- 
fected by society, that of a finical 
and artificial delicacy. Yet he won 
the almost unsolicited affection of 
pure-minded, sensitive, well-educat- 
ed women. Now he was a miser, 
now a prodigal; now he entered a 
state which so many other poets 
conscientiously eschewed, himself 
worse fitted for it than they were; 
and now he showed a tenderness 
of feeling and a nobleness of soul 
which seemed inconsistent with this 
one life-act of defiant recklessness. 
For it was not hypocrisy; to that 


“of the earth, ° 
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lowest of depths he, at least, did not 
sink. His education was desultory 
and his early circumstances narrow, 
His first situation was a poor one, 
though in a refined home and with 
agreat statesman—Sir William Tem- 
ple, whose reader and secretary he 
was. He got only twenty pounds a 
year, but had the chance of a troop 
of horse which King William offer- 
ed him when he came to visit the 
youth’s patron at Moor Park. His 
mind was inflamed by the stirring 
scenes during which his poor mother 
had fled from Ireland—the times 
following: the Revolution and the 
Boyne—and he vindicated and abus- 
ed his native country. by turns, like 
an indignant lover, always ready 
fiercely: to defend her if attacked by 
others, yet conscious of the unhap- 
py state into which civilization and 
literature had fallen, consequent on 
the civil troubles since Elizabeth’s 
Reformation. At Richmond he owed 
an illness to his gluttony, as he 
boldly if exaggeratedly confesses : 
“ About two hours before you were 
born,” he writes to alady, “I got my 
giddiness by éating a hundred gold- 
en pippins at a time; and when you 
were four years and a quarter old, 
bating two days, having made a fine 
seat about twenty miles further in 
Surrey, where I used to read, there 
I got my deafness; and these two 
friends have visited me, one or 
other, every year since, and, being 
old acquaintance, have now thought 
fit to come together.” Dryden did 
not recognize the young poet as a 
brother,.and wrote him his opinion 
most bluntly, which Swift never for- 
gave or forgot, and for which once or 
twice he revenged himself on other * 
hapless and obscure poets who 
better deserved the same criticism. 
One of the good deeds of his youth 
was his giving up an appointment 
in the National Church, worth £ 100 
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a year, in favor of a poor struggling 
curate with less than half that in- 
come and eight children to support ; 
but some of his fri¢nds thought 
that the loss of congenial society 
which this small preferment involv- 
ed somewhat moved him to this 
renunciation. Going back to Moor 
Park, he made acquaintance with 
“Stella ’—Esther Johnson—a ward 
of his patron, a girl of fifteen, who 
loved him devotedly, and whose 
heart he broke. He became her 
tutor, and his genius, his appear- 
ance, and his manner captivated 
the child-woman. Engaged at the 
time to a Miss Waryng, whom he 
fancifully styled “ Varina,” he broke 
his promise to her, and in the de- 
tails of their quarrel showed him- 
self as insolent as dishonorable. 
At this time of his life he was, if 
not a handsome, at least a very 
striking man. He was tall and 
well made, with deep-blue eyes and 
black hair and eyebrows, the last 
very bushy, and his expression stern 
and haughty—the very hero of a 
young girl’s dreams. After Sir Wil- 
liam’s death he removed Stella to 
the neighborhood of his own par- 
sonage, where she lived in a little 
cottage with an elderly companion, 
and never saw Swift except in the 
presence of a third person. Sir 
Walter Scott charitably attributes 
his avoidance of marriage with her 
to prudential reasons, and in this 
anomalous relation to the woman 
he loved he sees an attempt “ in the 
pride of talent and of wisdom... . 
to frame a new path to happiness ”’; 
and the consequences, he continues, 
were such as to render him “a 
warning, where the various virtues 
with which he was endowed ought 
to have made him a pattern.” In 
one of his visits to London he met 
“Vanessa "—Esther Vanhomrigh— 
towhom he offered the same Platon- 


ic friendship, with nearly the same 
results. ‘The girl died of grief and 
“hope deferred.” Another version 
of his luckless love-affairs asserts 
that he ultimately married Stella, 
but refused to live with her, and 
visited her formally the same as 
before. 

Swift’s fits of avarice were great 
sources of amusement to his visi- 
tors. It is said that he occasionally 
allowed some guests of his, ladies 
of high rank, a shilling each to pro- 
vide for themselves when asked to 
dine with him. Another such droll 
tale, but rather illustrating the con- 
trary disposition, is told of him by 
Pope: “One evening Gay and I 
went to see him. On our coming 
in, ‘Heyday, gentlemen,’ says the 
doctor, ‘ what’s the meaning of this 
visit? How came you to leave all 
the great lords you are so fond of, 
to come hither and see a poor dean ?’ 
‘Because we would rather see you 
than any of them!’ ‘ Ay, any one 
that did not know so. well might 
believe you. But since you are 
come, I must get some supper for 
you, I suppose?’ ‘No, doctor, we 
have supped already.’ ‘Supped 
already ? ‘That’simpossible! Why, 
it is not eight o'clock yet. That’s 
very strange; but if you had not 
supped, I must have got something 
for you. Let me see; what should 
I have had? A couple of lobsters ; 
ay, that would have done very well 
—two shillings; tarts, a shilling. 
But’ you will drink a glass of wine 
with me, though you supped so 
much before your usual time only 
to spare my pocket.’ ‘No; we had 
rather talk with you than drink 
with you.’ ‘But if you had supped 
with me, as, in all reason, you ought 
to have done, you must then have 
drunk with me. A bottle of wine, 
two shillings. Two and two is four, 
and one is five—just two and six- 
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pence apiece. There, Pope, there’s 
half a crown for you, anc there’s 
another for you sir; for I won't 
save by you, 1am determined.’ In 
spite of everything we could say to 
the contrary, he actually obliged 
us to take the money.” 

Among the literary practical jokes 
he sometimes played was a book 
of prophecies he published in ridi- 
cule of a yearly almanac of predic- 
tions by one Partridge. ‘The chief 
event foretold was the astrologer’s 
own death on the 29th of March, 
1708. As soon as the date was 
past an elaborate account of Par- 
tridge’s last moments and sayings 
came out in “a letter to a person 
of honor.” Partridge found it hard 
to persuade people of his ‘continued 
existence, and, having once com- 
plained to a Doctor Yalden, was re- 
paid by the latter by an additional 
account of his sufferings and end 
by his supposed attendant physi- 
cian. ‘lhe poor man was driven 
frantic ; he says the undertaker and 
the sexton came to him “ on busi- 
ness”; people taunted him in the 
streets with not having paid his 
funeral expenses ; his wife was dis- 
tracted by being persistently ad- 
dressed as Widow Partridge, and was 
“cited once a term into court to 
take out letters of administration ”’; 
while “the very reader of our par- 
ish, a good, sober, discreet person, 
has two or three times sent for me 
to come and be buried decently, 
or, if I have been interred -in‘any 
other parish, to produce my certi- 
ficate, as the act requires.” Sir 
Walter Scott remarks, as an odd 
coincidence, that in 1709 the Com- 
pany of Stationers obtained an in- 
junction against any almanac pub- 
lished under the name of John Par- 
tridge, as if the poor man had been 
dead in sad earnest. 

Unsatisfactory’as was the home- 
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life of Dean Swift, Alexander Pape's 
is scarcely more pleasant to look 
back upon. He was never married, 
and his best associations with home 
were through his mother, whom he 
loved dearly. But his continual 
ill-health and misshapen body made 
him miserable, and he himself calls 
his life “one long disease.” Fame 
he won early, but it did not sweeten 
his spirit. His early life was spent 
near Windsor Forest, at the village 
of Binfield, where his. father, a pros- 
perous tradesman, retired with his 
fortune of 420,000 when thie boy 
was twelve years old. Instead of 
putting this money in the bank, he 
kept it in the house in a strong 
chest, and drew upon the sum for 
all he wanted for many years, by 
which method it was considerably 
lessened before his son inherited it. 
Many of the despicable. traits or 
foolish weaknesses of Pope’s cha- 
racter were due to his sufferings. 
He was deformed in person, and so 
feeble that he had to be dressed 
and tended like a child. He was 
laced in stays to keep him erect, 
and was so small that at table it 
was necessary to place him in a 
high chair. Dr. Johnson says that 
“his legs were so slender that he 
enlarged their bulk with three pair 
of stockings, which were drawn on 
and off by the maid; for he was not 
able to dress or undress himsclf, 
and neither went to bed nor rose 
without help.” He wanted help 
even in the night, and would often 
call up a servant for coffee or for 
pen and paper; but he was lavish 
of money to compensate for the 
trouble he gave, and a servant in 
Lord Oxford’s house once declared 
that so long as it was her business 
to answer the poet’s bell she would 
not ask for wages. In other re- 
spects, however, Pope was absurdly 
miserly, and one of his habits—that 











of writing his verses on the backs 
of letters and other loose leaves and 
scraps—got him the nickname of 
“paper-sparing Pope.” It was his 
friend Swift who originated this 
saying. He was hardly thirty when 
his Homer had gained him an in- 
dependence, and he set up his own 
house at Twickenham, though he 
still passed half his time at his 
parents’ home at Binfield. Twick- 
enham had the charm of society, 
which to Pope was a great solace. 
Here he gathered a circle of ad- 
miring friends; for the place was a 
kind of centre of literature and 
fashion. Lady Mary Montagu, with 
whom he fell in love and then quar- 
relled, was his neighbor; Boling- 
broke lived at Dawley, and Lord 
Burlington at Chiswick. Fine court 
people and “ elegant company,” as 
he writes,. flocked to visit him, and, 
though he enjoyed it, he seems to 
have been partly discontented with 
it. It was the weak protest of the 
higher nature, dwarfed but not 
crushed by the lower. His filial 
piety shines out as a redeeming 
point in his selfish, narrow, loveless 
life, and it never wearied of its pre- 
longed task; for his mother died at 
ninety-three (in 1733), at his house, 
and he mourned her deeply and 
tenderly. Another good and inno- 
cent trait was his love of gardening, 
though it was but the formal, life- 
less gardening of his day, when the 
taste prevailed for grottoes and ma- 
sonry and clipped trees. He writes 
to Swift: “ The gardens extend and 
flourish. . . . I have more fruit- 
trees and kitchen-garden than you 
have any thought of; nay, I have 
melons 2nd pineapples of my own 
growth.” To another friend he 
writes : “I am now as busy planting 
for myself as I was lately in planting 
for another [his mother], and I 
thank God for every wet day and 
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headache, but prospers my works. 
They will, indeed, outlive me, but I 
am pleased to think my trees will 
afford fruit and shade to others 
when'I shall want them no more.” 
It is said that Pope introduced the 
weeping willow into England. The 
story runs that he discovered some 
twigs wrapped round an article sent 
from abroad, and planted one of 
them in his garden. A_ willow 
sprang up, from which numberless 
slips were taken, some to be plant- 
ed in England, others to be sent 
abroad. ‘Theold tree died in 1801. 
Its life seems to have been but a 
short one. Pope's grotto still re- 
mains, but the rest of the garden 
has been sadly changed and disfi- 
gured by partition and building. 
He also made a tunnel under the 
public road, on each side of which 
his property lay. This reminds us 
of a peculiar tunnel diving under 
the Parade at Ramsgate, on the 
Channel, and leading to a grotte or 
series of catacomb-like passages in 
the chalk cliff overlooking the sea. 
‘This is on the Pugin property, and 
there are like galleries, we believe, 
a little further, leading from the 
gardens of Sir Moses Montefiore. 
Richmond, adjoining Twicken- 
ham, is as classic ground in its lite- 
rary associations. Here Thomson, 
the author of Zhe Seasons, lived for 
the twelve last years of his iife, 
at a pretty cottage called Rosedale 
House, now much altered and e:- 
larged. But the summer-house in 
the garden remains the same as it 
was in the poet’s time. “It is,” 
says Mr. Howitt, “ a simple wooden 
construction, with a plain back and 
two outward-sloping sides, a bench 
running round it within, a roof and 
boarded floor, so as to be readily 
removable all together. It is kept 
well painted of a dark green, and 
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in it stands an old, small walnut 
table, with a drawer, which belong- 
ed to Thomson.” A tablet let into 
the front of the alcove above bears 
the following inaccurate inscrip- 
tion : 
HERE 
THOMSON SANG 
“ THE SEASONS” 
AND THEIR CHANGE, 


His famous poem was composed 
several years before, and begun 
when he had scarcely a roof over 
hishead. The first part, “ Winter,” 
was written in a lodging over a 
bookseller’s shop, to whose master 
he sold the poem for three guineas. 
It was neglected until aclergyman, 
“happening to turn his eye upon 
it, was so delighted that he ran 
from. place to place celebrating its 
excellence.”” Would such simple 
means be enough now to herald a 
new author, although literature is 
supposed nowadays to be so much 
more respected and lucrative a call- 
ing than in the last century? Be- 
fore this stroke of luck Thomson had 
been drudging as a tutor, teaching 
his patron’s little boy of five yearsold 
his alphabet, and wasting his Scotch 
university education in such dreary 
pursuits. He had been brought up 
for the Presbyterian ministry, being 
himself a Scotch minister’s son; but 
he found himself unfit for that call- 
ing, and set out from Edinburgh for 
London “ to seek his fortune,” with 
a little money and some letters of 
recommendation tied up in his 
pocket-handkerchief. He had no 
sooner reached London than both 
were stolen, and this misfortune was 
soon followed by a worse—the death 
of his widowed mother. After the 
happy hit of his “ Winter,” how- 
ever, he had no more trouble; the 
patrons of literature took him up, 
his poems sold fast, and he com- 
pleted his Seasons, while also 


throwing off minor works, all equal- 
ly admired by his contemporaries, 
though not equally deserving. - His 
writings were always moral and 
just; he never flatters or plays 
with vice, and it has been said of 
him with truth that he never wrote a 
line which, dying, he would wish to 
blot. We think the same could be 
said of Wordsworth. Butif private 
morality did not suffer through him, 
public laxity in the sphere of poli- 
tics did; that is, he was innocently 
part and parcel of a corrupt system 
of place-giving, irrespective of fit- 
ness for the office. It was the vice 
of the age, alike in church and 
state. He held at different times two 
sinecureships in the gift of gov- 
ernment—one the Secretaryship of 
Briefs in the Court of Chancery, the 
other the general surveyorship of 
the Leeward Islands. In his private 
life he was fortunate; he travelled 
abroad with Sir Charles Talbot’s 
eldest ‘son, he visited all the peo- 
ple worth knowing, and was flatter- 
ingly received by all, his means were 
ample, yet he was not altogether 
happy. He was crossed in love by 
a Miss Young, whom ive addresses 
in his poems as Amanda, and who 
cast him off for an admiral. His 
love, to judge by his letters, was 
earnest and true; writing to her 
during their short engagement, he 
says: “If lam so happy as to have 
your heart, I know you have spirit 
to maintain your choice; and it shall 
be the most earnest study and pur- 
suit of my life not only to justify 
buttodo you credit by it. . . With- 
out you there is a blank in my hap- 
piness which nothing can fill up.” 
His disappointment increased his 
melancholy, and, indeed, made his 
faults come into worse relief; but 
he lived only five years after it. 
Like many whose struggles have not 
been very hard or lengthened, he be- 
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lieved too much in luck and grew 
careless and indolent; his ambition 
was to live in peace, in Juxurious 
dreams, in easy, social fellowship. 
He was kind but apathetic, and as 
careless of himself as of others, so 
that, though he had money enough 
to live more than comfortably, he 
was once arrested for a debt of 
seventy pounds. ‘The actor Quin, 
as was often the case with friends 
of those detained in a “ sponging- 
house” in those rollicking days 
when such confinement was not sup- 
posed to entail any disgrace, went 
to see him and ordered supper from 
atavern close by. When they had 
done, Quin said seriously: “It is 
time now, Jemmy ‘Thomson, we 
should balance our accounts.”’ The 
poet, with the instinct of a debtor, 
supposed that here was some further 
demand he had forgotten; but 
Quin went on to say “ that he owed 
Thomson at least £ 1oo—the lowest 
estimate he could put upon the 
pleasure he had derived from 
reading his works; and that, in- 
stead of leaving it to him in his wiil, 
he insisted on taking As opportuni- 
ty of discharging his debt. Then, 
putting the money on the table. he 
hastily left the room.” 

A ludicrous anecdote is told of 
Thomson, which, if not true, is ty- 
pical of his undoubted indolence— 
namely, that he would wander about 
his garden with his hands in his 
pockets, biting off the sunny side 
of the peaches that grew upon the 
wall. He was fond of walking, how- 
ever. Laziness often brings dirt 
in its train, and Johnson, himself 
no Rhadamanthus on this score, 
calls Thomson slovenly in his dress, 
while other biographers aver that 
he took care only of his wig. His 
barber at Richmond said he was 
very extravagant about it, and had 
a many as a dozen wigs, One 
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other fault is hinted at: his love 
of drink, so that the moral poet 
was not so exemplary in his life as 
in his works; but he was honest, 
truth-tellmg, a good friend and 
master, as well as a clever, imagi- 
native, and cultivated writer. 

It is curious to note how many 
poets have been bachelors. Gray, 
too, was one. The son of a well- 
to-do London citizen, he was sent 
to Eton and Cambridge, and at the 
latter place spent many years of 
his later life. He was emphatical- 
ly a student, rather cold and fasti- 
dious in manner, but a devoted son 
and a true friend. His mother 
“cheerfully maintained him [at 
college] on the scanty produce of 
her separate industry.” He tra- 
velled with Horace Walpole, and 
learned modern languages in his 
wanderings, and was one of the first 
English sight-seers at Herculaneum. 
On his return to England his father 
died, and he and his mother lived 
at West Stoke, pear Windsor, where 
he wrote his famous Zvegy. One 
of his early friends, Richard West, 
son of the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, akindred spirit, learned, young, 
and poetical, but indolent, writes af- 
fectionately to Gray: “ Next to see- 
ing you is the pleasure of seeing 
your handwriting; next to hearing 
you is the pleasure of hearing from 
you.” Soon after the premature 
death of his young friend Gray 
went to live at Cambridge, and ten 
years later his happy, quiet life was 
disturbed by the death of his mo- 
ther—a blow he never recovered. 
Towards the close of his life, thir- 
teen years later, he writes to a 
friend: “I had written to you to 
inform you that I had discovered 
a thing very little known, which is 
that in one’s whole life one can 
never have more than a single mo- 
ther. You may think this obvious, 
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and what you call a trite observa- 
tion. You are a green gosling! I 
was, at the same age, very near as 
wise as you; and yet I never dis- 
covered this with full evidence and 
conviction—I mean till it was too 
late. It is thirteen years ago, and 
seems but as yesterday, and every 
day I live it sinks deeper into my 
heart.” 

His favorite study at Cambridge 
—first at Peter-house College, then 
at Pembroke Hall, between which 
places he spent nearly forty years 
of his life—was Greek, taking, as he 
said, “ verse and prose together, like 
bread and cheese”’; but his only pub- 
lic office was the professorship of 
modern history, the duties of which 
he was, through ill-health, unable to 
fulfil. The stiffness of his bear- 
ing and fastidiousness of his dress 
made him a favorite butt of the 
undergraduates, and his real attain- 
ments, intellectual as well as moral, 
were wholly powerless to restrain 
within due bounds, that spirit of 
mischief which the gravest “ dons” 
themselves confess to in their own 
far-off youth and heyday. One of 
these jokes was the reason of his 
leaving Peter-house in indignation 
and removing to Pembroke Hall. 
Gray had a nervous dread of fire, 
and always kept a rope-ladder*by 
him in case of danger. One night 
the “boys” “ placed exactly under 
his bedroom window a large tub 
full of water, and some who were 
in the plot raised a cry of ‘fire’ at 
his door. Gray, terrified by the 
report of the calamity he most 
dreaded, rushed from _his_ bed, 
threw himself hastily out of the 
window with his rope-ladder, and 
descended exactly into the tub.” 
The two bars to which he fastened 
his ladder are still to be seen at the 
window of the chambers he used. 
But in later years, when the fame 
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of his scholarship was greater, the 
men crowded to see him when he 
walked out. “ Intelligence ran from 
college to college, and the tables in 
the different halls, if it happened 
to be the hour of dinner, were 
thinned by the desertion of young 
men thronging to behold him.” 
He is said to have been thorough- 
ly versed in almost every branch 
of knowledge then cultivated. Be- 
sides the classics, European modern 
history and languages, painting, ar- 
chitecture, and gardening occupied 
his thoughts, and the more modern 
studies of criticism, political econo- 
my, and archzology were not for- 
gotten. Metaphysics also were fa- 
miliar to him. His taste in natural 
scenery was of a noble kind; moun- 
tains and heaths were his favorites. 
When in the Scottish Highlands, he 
writes to a friend: “A fig for vour 
poets, painters, gardeners, and cler- 
gymen that have not been among 
them; their imagination can be made 
up of nothing but bowling-greens, 
flowering shrubs, horse-ponds, Fleet- 
ditches, shell-grottoes, and Chinese 
rails.” 

In that age of artificiality this was 
a great stepforward. Men affected 
to be appalled by the savageness 
of life away from the capital; they 
magnified the fleeting, ignoble 
gossip of their taverns and coffee- 
houses into affairs of sublime im- 
portance. A country-house to them 
was a doll’s house, a toy near Lon- 
don, tricked out with fantastic imi- 
tations of foreign curiosities ; a full, 
healthy, natural life was their hor- 
ror. But Gray, though of this age, 
was not of this clique; he lived 
outside the world of fashion and 
coffee-houses; his travels, and es- 
pecially his studies, gave his mind a 
wider range. This cannot be said of 
poor, jovial, unlucky Goldsmith, the 
jest of Fortune, the Micawber among 








poets. There is a wonderful dis- 
parity between his miserable, shift- 
less life and the fame of his works, 
both prose and poetry. He is one 
of the most popular of poets and 
novelists, and his life was one of 
the most checkered, though uni- 
formly unlucky, that ever were. 
Before he was twenty he wrote 
street ballads to earn bread, but 
was ready to share his pittance with 
any one poorer than himself. One 
winter night he gave the blankets 
off his bed to a shivering creature, 
and “ crept into the ticking to shel- 
ter himself from the cold.” Never 
did avarice come near his heart; 
indeed, his indiscriminate charity 
often brought him into sore straits. 
He was for two or three years a 
sizar at Dublin University—a sad 
position since the old generous 
days when the church protected 
and encouraged poor students, and 
foundations that still remain were 
made for their support. Zhey in- 
deed remain, but the spirit of char- 
ity and Christian brotherhood that 
inspired them has gone, and poor 
scholars find the universities as 
worldly a place as any other, and 
have to go through a fiery ordeal 
to gain knowledge. At last Gold- 
smith, goaded by the contempt and 
insults he met with, even from his 
tutor, who once knocked him down, 
ran away to Cork with one shilling 
in his pocket. He once told Sir 
Joshua Reynolds “ that of all the ex- 
quisite meals he had ever tasted, 
the most delicious was a handful 
of gray peas given him by a girl, 
after twenty-four hours’ fasting.” 
Refusing to become a clergyman, 
for which career he felt upfitted, he 
studied medicine with small success, 
though he managed to get a degree 
after such a tour through Europe 
as reminds one of the medizval 
Students’ doings. He started with 
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a guinea in his pocket, one shirt to 
his back, and a flute in his hand. 
He led village dances on the green, 
and beguiled the evening hours of 
the gossips at the village inn, a 
barn being often his sleeping-place. 
But he had also another resource— 
the medieval one of supporting 
theses before the learned faculties 
of foreign universities. Having 
thus, as it was laughingly said by 
his friends, “ disputed”’ his way 
through Europe, he came back to 
London, still a beggar, and found a 
wretched home among beggars in 
Axe Lane. How often must that 
tragedy of disenchantment have 
been played out before the eyes of 
those human moths who come to 
London and other great centres 
“to seek their fortune”! For one 
that swims a thousand sink, and 
each success is built upon the accu- 
mulated failures of others perhaps 
no less intellectually endowed. 
The weary tramp after situations, 
the timid offer of services that no 
ene wants, the despairing hint that 
the lowest wages will be more than 
welcome, the cold dissympathy that 
need and shabby clothes almost al- 
ways involve, and all this repeated 
two, three, four times a year, is 
enough to break the spirit of any 
man not endowed with the eagle’s 
courage. ‘There is hardly much to 
choose between the miserable avo- 
cations which poor Goldsmith was 
driven to take upto keep himself from 
starving. Once he was a chemist’s 
assistant in Monument Yard; then 
a poor doctor on his own account, 
in the still poorer neighborhood of 
Southwark ; then, worse than all, an 
usher (or under-master) in a small 
school. “I was up early and late ; 
I was browbeat by the master, hat- 
ed for my ugly face by the mis- 
tress, worried by the boys within, 
and never permitted to stir out to 
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meet civility abroad.” Then he 
turned to that most uncertain yet 
fascinating pursuit—letters, his old 
love. It barely kept him alive; he 
was dunned and worried; lived in 
a wretched attic, and wure clothes 
too shabby to go out in, except 
after nightfall. In these days of 
brilliant gas-lit shops and streets 
even that comfort would have 
been denied him. He was a book- 
seller’s hack, and wrote to order, 
and was naturally delighted at 
the chance of an appointment as 
surgeon on the coast of Coromandel ; 
but this fell through, unluckily for 
himself, though not for posterity. 
Goldsmith had a dog, to whom he 
taught simple tricks, which were as 
great a vexation to the poor animal 
as his own troubles were to the 
master (selfish human beings, how 
little we follow the lesson, ‘ Put 
yourself in his place’!), and this 
faithful companion was a great so- 
lace to him. 

The way in which the Vicar of 
Wakefield was given to the world 
is too well known to be more than 
glanced at. Version and counterver- 
sion of the scené have been given 
by Johnson and others ; it is pitiful 
to think that such a book should 
have depended upon the chance 
of his being able to get out to offer 
it to a publisher. While Goldsmith 
sat a prisoner in his own room (it 
is still shown at Islington, London) 
Johnson took the treasure and sold 
it for sixty pounds. It is to be 
hoped the author changed his land- 
lady after her behavior to him in 
arresting him for his rent; but per- 
haps she had some provocation, for 
when he fad money he did not 
always put it to the wisest pur- 
poses. Others, too, must have been 
either foolishly trusting or deliber- 
ately kind; for he owed £2,000 at 
his death, one of the bills being the 
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famous one at his tailor’s for the 
plum-colored coat made in elaborate 
fashion. “Was ever poet so trust- 
ed. before?” exclaimed his friend 
Johnson. Among the friends who 
mourned his premature death (he 
was only forty-five) were some poor 
wretches whom out of his own pov- 
erty he had helped and befriended. 

The year Goldsmith died, 1774, 
Robert Southey was born, a man 
whose life was in all respects differ- 
ent—shielded, domestic, happy, and 
uneventful.. “I have: lived in the 
sunshine,” he says of himself. He 
worked hard and was thoroughly 
happy, singularly unambitious, but 
imaginative and enthusiastic. He 
was born at Bristol, and his early 
school-life and holidays with an ec- 
centric aunt were among his most 
cheerful reminiscences. This old 
lady, Miss Tyler, was one of those 
excruciatingly neat housekeepers 
who make every one about them 
uncomfortable. “I have seen her,” 
writes her nephew, “ order the tea- 
kettle to be emptied and refilled 
because some one had passed across 
the hearth while it was on the fire 
preparing for her breakfast. She 
had a cup once buried for six 
weeks to purify it from the lips of 
one she accounted unclean. All 
who were not her favorites were in- 
cluded in that class. A chair in 
which an unclean person had sat 
was put out in the garden to be 
aired; and I never saw her more 
annoyed than on one occasion when 
a man who called on business seat- 
ed himself in her own chair; how 
the cushion was ever again to be ren- 
dered fit for her use she knew not.” 
Dust was of course her pet aver 
sion, and she took more precautions 
against it “than would have been 
needful against the plague in an 
infected city.” Southey was ador- 
ingly fond of his mother, from 





whom he inherited “that alertness 
of mind and quickness of apprehen- 
sion without which it would have 
been impossible for me to have un- 
dertaken half of what I have per- 
formed. God never blessed a hu- 
man creature with a more cheerful 
disposition, a more generous spirit, 
a sweeter temper, or a tenderer 
heart.” In all this the happy poet 
was her counterpart. He went to 
Westminster School, then to Balliol 
College, Oxford, but distinguished 
himself rather by feats of physical 
prowess than by hard study. He 
learned to row and swim, and lived 
a healthy out-door life, as he had 
done in his childhood when he 
roamed the country round Bristol 
with Shad, his aunt’s servant-boy. 
Vice and dissipation had no attrac- 


‘tions for him, though there were 


but too many. opportunities for self- 
indulgence at the university. At 
nineteen he wrote his first epic 
poem, “ Joan of Arc.” He was an 
enthusiastic republican, and one of 
the most eager supporters of the 
Pantisocracy scheme—a social Uto- 
pia, to be realized by a handful of 
young emigrants, who were to choose 
some tract of virgin soil in America, 
and support themselves by manual 
labor, while their wives would un- 
dertake all domestic duties. Their 
earnings were to go to a common 
fund, and their leisure hours be spent 
in intellectual exercises. Of course 
the pleasant dream faded away, and 
the group of destined companions 
dispersed; but three of the enthu- 
siasts married three sisters at Bath, 
and some bond of the old time was 
kept up for many years by this con- 
nection. Southey’s marriage was not 
made public till the return of the 
bridegroom from Portugal, where he 
had promised to accompany his un- 
cle,on the very day his marriage took 
Place. His bride kept her maiden 
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name and wore her wedding-ring 
hung by a ribben round her neck un- 
til her husband came back, when she 
went with him to London, where 
they bravely lived and struggled on 
a narrow and uncertain income. He 
too, like many other poets, had re- 
fused, from conscientious motives, 
the prospect of a comfortable pro- 
vision in the National Church, and 
preferred to live by his own exer- 
tions. The consequence was that 
he too often lived from hand to 
mouth ; yet his home circumstances 
were so bright that he never seems 
to have been in the same gloomy 
“circle” of the literary “ Inferno” 
as most of his brothers. When he 
was thirty he settled at Greta Hall, 
Keswick, in the Lake country, 
among the mountains, and there, in- 
cessantly at work with his pen, he 
refused many a lucrative offer which 
would have drawn him from nature 
to the distractions of London life. 
He was as fond a father as he had 
been a son, romped and played 
with his children, wrote nonsense 
verses for them, like poor Thack- 
eray, and yet never neglected their 
more serious education. “ Every 
house,” he used to say, “should 
have in it a baby of six months and 
a kitten rising six weeks.” Once, 
when invited to London by some 
great man, he writes: “Oh! dear, 
oh! dear, there’s such a comfort in 
one’s old coat and old shoes, one’s 
own chair and own fireside, one’s own 
writing-desk and own library; with 
a little girl climbing up to my neck 
and saying, ‘Don’t go to London, 
papa; you must stay with Edith’; 
and a little boy whom I have taught 
to speak the language of cats, dogs, 
cuckoos, jackasses, etc., before he 
can articulate a word of his own— 
there is such a comfort in all these 
things that ¢ransportation to London 
seems a heavier punishment than 
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any sins of mine deserve.” During 
an absence in Edinburgh he writes 
to his wife: “ What I have now to 
say to you is that, having been eight 
days from home, with as little dis- 
comfort as a man can reasonably 
expect, I have yet felt so little com- 
fortable, so great a sense of solitari- 
ness, and so many homeward yearn- 
ings, that certainly I will not go to 
Lisbon without you—a _ resolution 
which, if your feelings be at all liké 
mine, will not displease you.” His 
happy life was as regular as clock- 
work: drudging, money-making 
work, reading, siesta, poetry, meals, 
long rambles, each had its appoint- 
ed time, and his days were as full 
as they were happy. The domes- 
tic propensities which worldly men 
called his ruin and the marrers of 
his prospects of rank and wealth, 
were in reality what inspired his 
poetry, and thus made him immor- 
tal. His poetry belongs to our cen- 
tury, yet such a stride have we 
made—we will not say forward in the 
sense of greater excellence, but in 
that of utter difference—since his 
time that we venture to include him 
in this sketch, reckoning by his 
birth and early struggles, which after 
all made the man, and thus mould- 
ed the poet. 

Melancholy, unhappy, restless 
Cowper was, with all the love and 
care he elicited from good and de- 
voted women, a great contrast to 
Southey. He was terribly sensitive, 
clinging, loving, but somewhat weak. 
The picture of the boy of six years 
old playing with his young mother’s 
dress, pricking the pattern of her 
gown into paper with a pin, as he 
describes himself in the pathetic 
poem on the receipt of his mother’s 
picture, is 2 touching and sugges- 
tive one; for his mother died when 
he was a child, and he never forgot 
her for the fifty remaining years of 
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his lonely life. This portrait was 
sent to him by a cousin in his old age, 
and he writes thus in answer to the 
gift: “Every creature that bears 
any affinity to my mother is dear to 
me, and you, the daughter of her 
brother, are but one remove distant 
from her. . . . I kissed it [the pic- 
ture] and hung it where it is the 
last object that I see at night, and 
of course the first on which I open 
my eyes in the morning. . . . I re- 
member a multitude of the maternal 
tendernesses which I received from 
her, and which have endeared her 
memory to me beyond expression.” 
Cowper’s house at Olney was not a 
cheerful one, and his frequent fits 
of madness, or monomania, lasted 
sometimes for months, and even 
years. They took the shape of re- 
ligious despondency about his soul; 
he was “only in despair,” he said. 
and often attempted to kill him- 
self. His second mother, who de- 
voted her life to him, the widow of 
a clergyman, Mrs: Unwin, saved 
his life many times over; he could 
not bear any- other companion, yet 
it was part of his delusion that 
she disliked him. Every one has 
heard of his fondness for his hares, 
the first of which came to him as 
a chance gift, to save the creature 
from being killed by a negligent lit- 
tle boy; so at one time he had 
a large “happy family” gathered 
around him, whose hutches, cages, 
and boxes he amused himself by 
making. Some of these contrivan- 
ces were novel and ingenious. Three 
hares, five rabbits, two guinea-pigs. 
a magpie, a starling, a jay, two gold- 
finches, two canaries, two dogs, 2 
squirrel, and a number of pigeons 
gave him plenty to do, besides his 
garden, of which he was equally 
fond. When he had succeeded in 
himself making two glass frames 
for his pines, he playfully wrote: 











“A Chinese of ten times my fortune 
would avail himself of such an op- 
portunity without scruple ; and why 
should not I, who want money as 
much as any mandarin in China?” 
Cowper’s friends all had something 
to do with his poetry. His poem 
“To Mary,” in which he notes the 
constant clicking of her kuitting- 
needles, was a tribute to Mrs. 
Unwin, and many of his early 
verses were suggested by her; the 
“Task and “ John Gilpin’s Ride ”’ 
(written, he says, in the saddest 
mood, and as a forced antidote to 
that sadness) were subjects given 
him by Lady Austen, a warm-heart- 
ed, impulsive woman ; and his cou- 
sin, Lady Hesketh, and her sister 
Theodora, his only love, from 
whom he was parted in his first 
youth, and who remained single 
for his sake, inspired some of his 
tenderest and most delicate verses. 

Lady Hesketh, writing to Theo- 
dora from Olney, gives the following 
sketch of their friend’s life in its 
more tranquil and happy aspect: 
“Our friend delights in a large ta- 
ble and a large chair. There are 
two of the latter comforts im the 
parlor. Iam sorry to say that he 
and I always spread ourselves out 
on them, leaving poor Mrs. Unwin 
to find all the comfort she can in a 
small one, half as high again as ours 
and considerably harder than mar- 
ble. . . . Herconstant employment 
is knitting stockings, which she does 
VOL. XXIV.—44 
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with the finest needles I ever saw, 
and very nice they are—the stock- 
ings, 1 mean. Our cousin has not 
for many years worn any others 
than those of her manufacture. 
She knits silk, cotton, and worsted. 
She sits knitting on one side of the 
table, in Ker spectacles, and he on 
the other side reading to her (when 
he isnot employed in writing), in his. 
In winter his morning studies are al- 
ways carried on in a room by him- 
self; but as his evenings are spent in 
winter in transcribing, he usually, I 
find, does it vis-a-vis Mrs. Unwin. 
At this time of the year he always 
writes in the garden, in what he calls 
his doudoir. This is in the garden. 
It has a door and a window, just 
holds a small table with a desk and 
two chairs, but, though there are 
two chairs, and two persons might 
be contained therein, it would be 
with a degree of difficulty. For this 
cause, as — make a point of not 
disturbing a poet in his retreat, I go 
not there.” 

So the dreamy, strange, yet often 
too realistic life of Cowper passed 
away toward the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, and, like most 
poets, he has left behind him the 
immortalized memory of the 
pure and noble women who loved 
him with the love of a guardian 
angel. No man ever needed it 
more, and in this case indeed God 
tempered the wind to the shorn 
lamb 
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LETTERS OF A YOUNG IRISHWOMAN TO HER SISTER 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


DECEMBER 12, 1868. 

Witn the fall of the leaves of 
autumn the cemeteries become 
populous. The year 1868, as for- 
merly 183-, will have been fatal to 
great men. Berryer is dead! A 
great voice silenced. “I shall not, 
then, see the happiness of France !” 
he said a little time before his death 
—this holy death which has worthi- 
ly crowned the good and noble life 
of a man exceptionally great both 
as regards the intellect and the 
heart. How all things pass and 
fade away! Oh! how sad is this 
world, in which so many separa- 
tions and farewells are the prelude 
to the last great separation at death. 
Violeau, the sweet Breton poet, in 
writing to his friend Pierre Javou- 
hey, said: 
Adieu, toujours adieu! C'est le cri de la terre. 
L’ homme n’est que regrets en son cceur solitaire : 


Le baton voyageur, le voile et le dinceu! 
Dans |’ennui de ses jours l’ont bientét laissé¢ seul ! 


Adieu, always adieu ! It is the cry of earth. 

Man im his lonely heart is all regrets : 

The traveller's staff, the veil, and [last] the shroud, 
In the weariness of his days, have Jeft him soon alone. 


Alone! It is one of the sadness- 
es of earth. On high is the great 
meeting again, and the great and 
eternal happiness! 

It is not only the death of the 
great orator lamented by France 
which makes me write to you so 
sadly, dear; it is that Isa has taken 
the veil, and we are going away. 
I cannot be so selfish as to consent 
that my mother should spend a sec- 
ond 1st of January far away from 
her Brittany, which she loves with 
the same fondness that I love Ire- 


land, and I have myself fixed our 
departure for the zoth—only a week 
hence! I should like to hold back 
the sun. We all go to-morrow to 
Gartan. 

Zsa is already in heaven; her 
mother reproaches herself for not 
having divined her daughter’s long- 
ing, and resigns herself to this sep- 
aration better than I could have be- 
lieved possible. It is true that 
Lizzy is all that is delightful, and 
gives up to her the sweet little Isa 
almost entirely. 

Sarah, the radiant Sarah, came to 
me yesterday in trouble; her sister 
writes to her distressing letters. 
Neither the enchantment of Spain, 
the brilliant position of her hus- 
band, nor the princely state in 
which she lives are able to satisfy 
this poor heart, to whom the first 
condition of human felicity—zzsid/e 
affection—is wanting. This 
Sarah’s expression. “I understood 
her at once,” she said. Another 
disappointed life, unless, indeed, the 
dear young wife should courageous- 
ly accept her trial. Will this ar- 
dent, simple, and perhaps too-con- 
fiding nature be altogether down- 
cast at finding her hopes deceived, 
or will she cast herself on God, and 
serve him in his poor? We must 
help her to do this, must we not? 
The Pére Charles Perraud, the Lent 
preacher of two years ago, is preach- 
ing the Advent at Sainte-Croix. 
The Aznales quote the following 
words of Pére Gratry: “It was 
this same Charles Perraud, this be- 
ing so entirely of the same nature; 
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his equal in goodness, greatness, 
and intellect, who during the whole 
of his short life was his brother and 
companion-in-arms.” 

Read an article by Alfred Nette- 
ment on the three La Rochejacque- 
lein. More mourning! Mgr. Pie 
has presided over the last obsequies 
of the Comte Auguste, and Mgr. 
Dupanloup over those of Berryer. 
The Comte de Chambord thus sees 
those who have remained faithful to 
him disappear one by one. This 
great family of the Bourbons ap- 
pears to have been predestined for 
the deepest sorrows. Don Carlos is 
at Paris; he was to have gone to 
hunt at Chambord, but the death of 
the Comte de la Rochejacquelein 
has made him give up his intention. 
Spain has had her ’93. The despoil- 
ed and exiled Jesuits are come into 
France. Queen Isabella is at Paris. 
How poor are the times we live in! 
It seems as if every noble enthu- 
siasm were extinct, and the whole 
world eaten up with the frightful 
leprosy of selfishness. Sussum cor- 
da! Would that I could raise them 
all! 

Shall I tell you of the immortal 
festival of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, this glory of our age and of 
Pius IX.—become to us an unforget- 
able day since the sacrifice of Isa? 

What memories! The Mass, the 
hymns, the crowd that filled the 
chapel, the betrothed of Christ so 
beautiful beneath her veil, the ser- 
mon, the last kiss, the last embrace, 
the tears—all these things cannot be 
narrated. 

Dear Kate, let us pray for Ire- 
land. 

DECEMBER 18, 1868. 

I want to write to you ofice more 
from this room, where I have so 
loved you, dear Kate. 

Rorate cali desuper et nubes pluant 
Fustum. 
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Threw a rapid glance over an ar- 
ticle in the Union—a sort of con- 
trast between Berryer and Lamen- 
nais. From the first few lines I re- 
cognized the lion’s paw; it is only 
Alfred Nettement who can write 
thus.. What a grievous difference 
between these two grand figures, 
and what an abyss of sadness in 
these lines: “The grave-digger 
asks, ‘Is there to be across?’ M. 
Bocher answers, ‘No; Lamennais 
said, ‘ Nothing shall be put over my 
tomb.’” In the Christian world 
nothing is talked of but an admirable 
letter of Mgr. Dupanloup upon the 
Council. I have read the letter of 
thanks of the Holy Father. 

Kate dearest, I am going away 
full of serenity and hope, since this 
departure is the will of God. We 
have seen almost everybody; these 
two last days are reserved for inti- 
mate friends. All our preparations 
are made. Most of the drawing- 
rooms are already closed, and this 
gives me an impression of mourning. 
Jack’s desire has been granted: he 
died peacefully yesterday evening 
while René was finishing the prayers 
for the dying. ‘Thus there is noth- 
ing more to keep us. I could not 
bear the idea of leaving this good 
old man. 

Margaret promises me to come 
from time to time to give a little 
life to this isolated spot and visit 
Edith, so sorrowful at our depart- 
ure. Nothing would be easier, my 
dear, than to take her to Brittany, 
or even to Orleans; but the doctor 
is utterly averse to this project, and 
only undertakes to cure-her on 
condition that she does not quit 
Ireland. 

Edward at first manifested a 
sombre despair, but we have suc- 
ceeded in calming him. ~The two 
Australiennes, whom we have tamed 
with so much difficulty, have their 
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eyes full of tears when they look at 
us. 
Adieu dear Kate. 


DECEMBER 31, 1868. 

No more of balmy Ireland! but 
still the family, kind hearts, pleas- 
ant society, walks and drives, con- 
certs among ourselves, study, the 
poor, and that which is worth all 
else—prayer. Ah! my God, on the 
threshold of this new year I ren- 
der thee thanks for the so many 
and great benefits with which thou 
hast overwhelmed me. How sweet, 
O Lord! is thy love. Bless the 
church, France, my country, my 
family. “ When will eternity come, 
in which endless centuries will pass 
as one day?” 

René wrote to you the morning 
of our arrival, and told you of the 
Christian calm of our adieux, so full 
of hope. Is it not a delightful and 
wholly unmerited happiness to have 
had this long sojourn in Ireland, 
when I had not expected to be able 
to remain there more than a month 
at the most? 

Three happy things to-day. Kate, 
Margaret, and Isa are come to me 
in three letters, which I have just 
read over again to enjoy their 
charm. Margaret announces a re- 
surrection. Lady R , the recluse, 
whom no one remembered ever to 
have met anywhere, has been going 
out for a month past. I am rejoic- 
ed to hear it. I have so much de- 
sired it, and so often asked it of 
God. But side by side with this 
unexpected news is a shade—death ; 
but death smiling, heaven opened, 
and an angel taking flight from 
earth to return to God, and to 
pray for those who remain in this 
vale of tears, where the ilove of God 
has spared her from a lengthened 
sojourn: our dear little Victoria 
G ,the interesting orphan, is gone 
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to heaven. What would she have 
done in this world without guide or 
parents ? 


Quand on est pur comme A son Age, 
Le dernier jour est le plus beau !* 


Emmanuel grows, “ and is deter- 
mined to live.” Margaret is ad- 
mirable in her goodness. It is this 
which I find so attractive in her; 
there is nothing in the world pre- 
ferable to goodness. Lizzy has 
been in great distress for some days, 
her little Isa being threatened with 
the croup. Poor mothers !—always 
anxious and tormented while on 
earth. O the sorrows of mothers! 
Nothing touches me more; all my 
sympathy is forthem. They have 
here below the most immense joys 
and the most heartrending anguish. 
What happiness must it be to have 
a child of one’s own, to pray by his 
cradle, to consecrate him to God 
from the dawn of his existence, 
and to see one’s self live again in 
him! 

Kate, Kate, I do not tell you how 
greatly your pages touched me. 
What wishes shall I offer you this 
evening that I have not offered a 
hundred times before ?—wishes for 
holiness, happiness in God, and of 
a blessed union in eternity. May 
every one of your days add a flow- 
er to your crown, my beloved! 


JANUARY 3, 1869 

The year is begun; shall we see 
it close? Marcella was most par- 
ticularly kind and sweet on the 
tst of January. I sent to the near- 
est station an enormous package ad- 
dressed to you, for your chapel and 
poor; have you received it? The 
three graces put into it some bun- 
ches of violets. Our Brittany is 
charming, notwithstanding the win- 


* When one is pure as at her age 
The last day is the fairest. 








ter. Edith has written a long and 
kind letter; she is regaining her 
strength. Mistress Annah, whom 
[asked to send me full details, tells 
me of the amiability of the two 
children, who are making real pro- 
gress, and are scarcely to be recog- 
nized since the ¢errid/e brother is no 
longer there. Adrien takes him to- 
morrow to a friend who has some 
business at Paris. You cannot im- 
agine what this child is. René as- 
sures me that there is in him the 
making of a saint. God grant it! 
He frightens me. 

Picciola grows and grows—not 
only in height, but also in virtue. 
Thérése and Anna follow her; but, in 
any case, my darling advances with 
wonderful rapidity. I have taken 
up Homer again, whom I am trans- 
lating from the open book. How 
much I prefer reading Bossuet or 
Joseph de Maistre ! 

Lizzy sends me four pages of news 
—many particulars respecting Isa 
the saint and Isa the angel, about the 
mothers, friends, etc.; but the flow- 
er of the basket is that Mary Wells 
has entered aconvent. Again an- 
other who chooses the better part ! 

To-morrow the Saint of the Sea- 
coast is coming here; we shall try to 
keep her. What an enjoyable life 
itis in this Brittany, the sister of 
Ireland! We have installed with 
the keeper a blind old man, to whom 
René reads every day, and who is a 
model of patience. If his eyes are 
closed to earth, they are truly open 
to heaven, of which he speaks lu- 
minously. 

I speak to you but seldom of Hé- 
léne. She lives but for sacrifice, 
and has entirely broken with the: 
outer world since the day of which 
René told you. Every three months 
a sign of life to her mother. O 
Gertrude ! her life is a martyrdom ! 
God guard you, dear Kate! 
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JANUARY 12, 1869. 
Visit to WM. le Curé with Picciola. 
This poor presbytery, close to the 
church and the resting-place of the 
dead, reminds me of Lamartine: 
“* La jamais ne s’éléve 
Bruit qui fasse penser ; 
Jusqu’a ¢e qu'il s’achéve 
On peut mener son réve 
Et le recommencer. 
Paix et Mélancolie 
Restent la prés des morts, 
Et l’ame recueillie 
Des vagues de la vie 
Croit y toucher les bords.’ * 


Weare reading the Chronicles of 
Brittany for the instruction of the 
children. What quantities of warm 
knitted articles are made during our 
evenings! ‘The good aunt of JZ, /e 
Curé often comes to our manufac- 
tory. Sheis avery amiable woman, 
most charitably indulgent, some- 
thing of an artist, and enjoys an 
opportunity for conversation; my 
mother is always pleased to see her. 
The good curé is scarcely ever in 
his presbytery ; he isa Breton: and 
what need I say more ? 

René is unwell. He has a su- 
perb indifference about his health, 
and this makes me uneasy. ‘Tell 
him to suffer himself to be taken 
care of, and to forget the outside 
world a littl. He has a truly 
apostolic soul—always seeking out 
some good to do, and utilizing even 
his moments of leisure. How far 
I am behind him! 

Our life is become an encamp- 
ment; and, as Raoul says, we only 
want turbans and bournous to be 
Arabs altogether. Already there 
are sounds of departure, and 
yet it is so pleasant here! The 
Saint of the Seashore remained 
with us two days. “ Adieu until 


* There never stirs a sound which inspires 
thought. One can carry on a reverie to its end, . 
and over again.” 7here, near the dead, Peace and 
Melancholy make their abode, and the meditative 
soul, amid the waves of life, believes itself close up- 
on the shore.” 
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eternity!” These words made me 
start: has she had any warning of 
death? I have made her promise 
to write to me on the slightest 
symptom of illness. Picciola offered 
her some violets. “ Thanks, dear 
child; I shall guard them carefully 
and lovingly. I am _ passionately 
fond of flowers, because I see ‘in 
them an emblem, and because all 
the hearts of men are the flowers 
of the garden of God.” 

Letter from Margaret, who is 
sighing after our next meeting, and 
complains of my silence and, what 
is a more serious matter, of that 
also of Kate. Marcella writes to 
you; she is perfection. 

Dear Kate, here is Isa’s photo- 
graph. Is it not herself, with her 
gentle look, full of deep melancholy, 
and her graceful and dignified atti- 
tude? Every one here says that 
she is made to look older than she 
does; but to my eyes she is always 
charming. Her little hands, the 
prettiest that an artist could dream 
of, can only be guessed at under 
the well-represented folds of her 
wide sleeves. Lizzy has just lost 
her father-in-law—dead from a sud- 
den attack. Would that I could 
turn aside all the sadness of a soul 
so worthy of happiness as hers! 
I have read to Picciola the Zvening 
Prayer on board Ship, and feel a 
sort of envy at such emotions. To 
behold the ocean, and find one’s 
self a small and feeble creature 
between sea and sky, a mere speck 
in immensity; to see other skies, 
other shores; to contemplate the 
wonders of the New World, the 
virgin forests and unknown re- 
gions, nature in her primitive and 
magnificent beauty—all this must 
enlarge the soul. Distant voyages 
would indeed be enjoyable, were 
it not for the departures and fare- 
wells. 
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I salute your good angel, my 
very dear Kate. 


JANUARY 22, 1869. 

Listen to what my brother is read- 
ing to me: “Learn to dwell in 
the Wound of the Heart of Jesus. 
Would you develop your desires, 
and bring forth good works? It is 
the nest of the dove. Do you love 
meditation ? It is the retreat of the 
solitary sparrow. Do you love 
tears and sighs? It is there that the 
turtle-dove makes her moan. Are 
you hungry? You will, there find 
the heavenly manna which fell in 
the desert. Are you athirst? There 
you will find the fountain of living 
water which flows out of Paradise, 
and sheds itself abundantly in the 
heart of the faithful.” 

Kate dearest, my heart is always 
with you. We shall be at Orleans 
on the rst of February. It is a 
great pity to leave the country, 
where everything is green and 
flourishing. My brothers wish to 
go to Paris, and I wished very 
much also to go thither with them ; 
but René has asked me to employ 
the money that this journey would 
have cost in clothing a whole fami- 
ly from the South, just arrived here 
in a pitiable condition. To refuse 
would have been to show myself un- 
worthy of him or of you. ‘Thus our 
meeting again is indefinitely post- 
poned. A saint once said: “ Not to 
do good enough is to do a great 
harm.” 

Anna, the attractive Anna, is 
feverish again, and it is partly on 
her account that my mother presses 
us to go to Orleans, where we shall 
consult several physicians. May 
not our temperature disagree with 
this southern flower? What a poor 
thing is life, in which anxiety is al- 
ways at the side of happiness ! 

Would you like to have the fol- 
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lowing from Gertrude’s journal? It 
was written at the time when she 
was beginning to divine Héléne’s 
desire: “Grant, O my God! that 
this sacrifice may be possible to us; 
place my child at a distance from 
her cup of sorrow, take her in the 
morning of her life, all white, young, 
fair, loving, and beloved, my God— 
so ardently and piously beloved !” 

Read A/ix, a beautiful book by 
Mile. Fleuriot. It is a book which 
gives one repose—a story of our 
Brittany: Paula, Mme. de Guenha- 
ric, two strong-minded women, the 
3eatitudes, so attractive, the grave 
Raymond, the fiery Tugdual, inter- 
ested me intensely. Then this beau- 
tiful and poetic Alix, the lily of 
Goasgarellu, too early plucked ; this 
sweet young girl who was too well 
loved to die—how much _ her 
story touched me! And this book 
is fact. Alix personifies the lily of 
St. Brieuc, the beloved pupil of 
Mlle. Fleuriot, the chosen one of 
her heart. Ah! how death is every- 
where snapping the purest affec- 
tions. 

Picciola spends part of her re- 
creation-time with Zhe Children 
of Captain Grant. She praised the 
book so much that it made me wish 
to read it, and truly I find it full of 
interest from beginning to end. 
What a talent for description and 
contrasts ! 

Dear Kate, pray for us and for 
Anna, that there may not be an- 
other violent separation. My mo- 
ther is writing toyou. I have news 
of Margaret from Lord William, 
who is like another brother to us. 

I have made Marcella, who did 
not know any of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton’s works, read Ladybird. 
This book has astonished our dear 
Italian, because she did not expect 
to find in it so much powerful emo- 
tion, but she considers it admirably 
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written and only too painfully pro- 
bable. The beautiful Gertrude—a 
noble intellect, but entirely without 
direction—who through so many 
storms preserves her purity ; the 
father devoid of affection ; the Span- 
ish mother, consumed by suffering, 
but whose mind would have exer- 
cised so powerful an influence over 
that of her daughter; M. d’Arberg, 
a hero and martyr of Christian self- 
devetion; the angelic Mary, whose 
gentle character beams throughout 
all the narrative like a reflection of 
heaven—all this is interesting, per- 
haps far too much so. René, to 
whom I mentioned Marcella’s im- 
pressions, said in answer: “I do not 
like these exciting dramas, but ra- 
ther such readings as give rest to 
the mind, and I can understand 
what St. Augustine meant by saying 
that he could not enjoy any book 
in which there was not to be found 
the name of Jesus. ‘The name of 
Jesus is a name of delight,’ says St. 
Bonaventure; ‘ because, meditated 
upon, it is nourishment; uttered, it 
is sweetness; invoked, it is an unc- 
tion; written, a reparation of our 
powers, and in all that we do it is 
a guide and support.’ St. Philip 
Neri also says: ‘The name of Jesus 
pronounced with reverence and 
love has a particular power of soften- 
ing the heart.’”” Dear and beloved 
sister, pax vobis et nobis ! 


JANUARY 209, 1869. 

The corridors encumbered with 
packages, the windows without cur- 
tains—everything shows that we are 
going away. Anna constantly has 
this fever, and the poor mother a 
sword in herheart. The twins pray 
earnestly, our poor make novenas. 
How impatient I am to be at Or- 
leans! ‘The good doctor from Hy- 
éres, the devoted friend of Marcella, 
will be there also on the 3d, to give 
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his opinion respecting the dear ~ 


child’s state. 
us! 

Have been out with René. Mar- 
cellaneverleaves herdaughter. My 
sisters are busy with their children. 
Gertrude helps my mother im her 
correspondence. Visits toour dear 
neighbors who do not move about. 
The Southerns are installed in a 
tolerably comfortable cottage, the 
father has found some workg the 
young daughters will be employed 
as needle-women by our kind neigh- 
bors and in the village; all is satis- 
factory with regard to them. Ed- 
ward writes heartrending letters to 
his good friend René. He declares 
that he will run away, and other 
things of the same sort. Pray for 
this little volcano, dear Kate. 

A letter from Karl, whose first 
steps in the priesthood are reward- 
ed by joys truly celestial. Oh! what 
grandeur is in the sacerdotal life; 
but also what sacrifices. I forgot at 
the time to tell you ofa visit we 
paid the old English Homer, whose 
daughter was the involuntary cause 
of Margaret’s trouble. Oh! how 
beautiful she is. Tall, very tall, with 
black eyes full of mental vigor, luxu- 
riant hair, remarkable purity of 
diction. Another flower for the 
cloister. Will not so many excel- 
lent souls obtain the redemption of 
England? 

Kate dearest, with you I ask of 
God: Zrahe me post te ; or rather 
I would say. Zrahe nos. A thou- 
sand kisses. 


May God be with 


FEBRUARY 10, 1869. 

“My son, let not thy soul give 
way beneath the labors which thou 
hast undertaken for me, neither 
suffer thyself to be discouraged by 
affliction, but at all times let my 
promise strengthen and comfort 
thee.” René has just read me 
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these words, by way of conselation 
for Marcella’s departure. Alas! 
yes; she left us yesterday, very 
tearfully, with the doctor. She will 
again inhabit her chalet. I would 
willingly have offered her the one 
consecrated by the death of Ellen, 
but this association! Anna is so 
pale and weak, apparently under- 
mined by the fever which never 
quits her. The doctor shook his 
head in a manner which did not 
augur hopefully. I questioned him 
apart. “You have carried away 
this pretty little one from us too 
soon, madam,” he said. “‘ She needs 
the sun, the Mediterranean, the 
orange-trees, and the perfumes of 
the South. I do not conceal from 
you that I greatly dread for her the 
isolation in which she will shortly 
find herself.” I was dreading it 
also. René had an_ inspiratior: 
“If Madeleine were to go as well ?” 
“The graceful young girl who al- 
ways looks at me with tears in her 
eyes?” “The same.” “If you will 
believe the testimony of my medi- 
cal experience, monsieur, this child 
is also threatened.” I could not re- 
strain a cry of pain: “O my God! 
my God!” “ Pardon me, madam,” 
said the good doctor; “on no ac- 
count whatever would I afflict the 
family of Mme. de Clissey, but if 
you love this pretty creature, do 
not keep her here.” 

I was obliged to make a strong 
effort over myself to conceal the 
terrible impression these words had 
made upon me. I obtained from 
the doctor, who wanted to start im- 
mediately, a few days’ delay. God 
aided me, dear Kate. Lucy, who 
is just now very much indisposed, 
suggested that Edward should ac- 
company Marcella, and, as Anna 
was inconsolable at leaving us, 
Berthe confided her daughter to the 
careof Lucy. The four set ont to- 
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morrow ; see how our home-party 
islessened. You will perhaps won- 
der that we are not all going to 
Hyéres. My generous mother had 
thought of it; but, besides the fa- 
tigue she feels, notwithstanding her 
green old age, from these frequent 
changes of place, her sons have im- 
portant reasons for piassing the win- 
ter here, and I cannot leave her, 
even for Marcella. Moreover, my 
purse is quite exhausted, and I 
shall find it necessary to be rigor- 
ously economical in order to pro- 
vide for the needs of my poor. I 
have been considering what re- 
trenchments I could make in my 
own expenses. What do you ad- 
vise me, dear Kate? I am afraid of 
mistaking superfluities for necessa- 
ries. 

You can understand the grief of 
my heart. Marcella and I were as 
one single soul, and this morning, 
in my meditation, I was considering 
whether I had not loved her too 
much, and sacrificed more useful 
occupations to the pleasure of being 
with her. I spoke about it to René, 
my other conscience. “I do not 
think so,” was his answer. 

Let us pray for the travellers, 
dear and excellent Kate. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1869. 


Comme un agneau cherchant le serpolet qu’il 
broute 

Laisse un peu de sa laine aux buissons de Ja route, 

Sur le chemin des jours est-il un voyageur 

Qui ne laisse en passant un débris de son cceur ?* 


Margaret writes to me, regretting 
Marcella for my sake, and promis- 
ing to spend the summer with us. 
Marcella sends me beautifully long 
letters every day, so that I am, as 
it were, present with her in her 


daily life. In order that Anna may 

re Even as a lamb, seeking the wild-thyme on 
which he browses, leaves a little of his wool on the 
bushes along his way, so, on the pathway of life, is 
there a wayfarer who leaves not as he passes some 
fragment of his heart ?”°—Violeau. 
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not be fatigued, the party makes 
lengthened halts; the doctor is like 
a father: to the poor little one. 
Lucy is installed, charmed to have 
Picciola. You understand that the 
dear and devoted Lucy isin our se- 
cret, and is going to attend carefully 
to this other beloved invalid. But 
Lucy is so lively; she has no expe- 
rience, none of that sorrowful ex- 
perience which gives one the habit 
of taking care of others, and there- 
fore, in order to be quite at ease, I 
am sending Marianne, whom I have 
temporarily replaced by a young 
Bretonne. Will it not be better 
thus? And,then, I can count upon 
the doctor. Pray and get prayers 
for us, dear Kate! Picciola has 
been growing too fast. Berthe has 
not the shadow of asuspicion; she 
has seen in this an opportunity of 
doing good, and «also of preparing 
the twins for the sacrifice which 
circumstances may demand of them 
later on. Teresa occupies her 
thoughts by study; the good addé 
is alarmed at her progress. Alix 
and Marguérite are charming; but 
where are the absent? I do not 
like empty places. 

The Annals publish some letters 
on the Catechism by Mgr. Dupan- 
loup. They are the most delicate 
and beautiful revelations, and show 
in all its excellence this apostolic 
soul. ‘ He depicts in his unique 
style his emdtions as catechist at 
Saint-Sulpice, and we find here 
that love of souls, and especially of 
the souls of children, which has 
produced his finest pages upon 
education. There is an admirable 
passage upon Albert de la Fer- 
ronays, speaking of hisfervor. And 
then the great bishop returns to the 
subject of this child grown into a 
young man, and assisted by him in 
his last moments: “ He had been 
always faithful. Possessing a mind 
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full of vivacity, and the most ten- 
der of hearts, he kept them both in 
subordination, giving them only to 
Ged and to a creature angelic as 
himself whom he met with on his 
way and married in Italy. She did 
not then belong to the Catholic 
Church, but, being led onward and 
persuaded by the virtues and ex- 
ample of her husband, and perhaps 
also by sorrow, she made her first 
communion by the death-bed of 
Albert, who thus had the ineffable 
and supreme consolation of making 
his last communion together with 
her whom he had loved best upon 
earth.” He adds that “ these two 
souls were like two angels, and an 
apparition in this world of the 
beauty of heaven.” ‘The Pére 
Meillier, Superior of the Lazarists 
of Angers, is preaching the station 
at Sainte-Croix, and the Pére de 
Chazournes, author of the admir- 
able life of the Pére Barrelle, 
preaches at St. Paterne. 

Benoni is charmingly beautiful. 
I make him pray for our invalids, 
and go myself daily to Notre Dame 
des Miracles. Oh! surely no more 
death, dear Kate. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1869. 

Our Italians have again found 
their beautiful sunshine, and for 
two days past Anna has had no fe- 
ver, and Picciola is less pale. Ma- 
rianne has been charged to send me 
every three days an exact bulletin 
of every hour and every minute. 
The devoted attention of the doc- 
tor is unequalled; he regulates 
everything, meals, sleep, and the 
times of going out. Marcella says, 
“This man is to me, as it were, an 
apparition of Providence.” Think 
how she must suffer, especially when 
she reflects that so long a sojourn 
in the North has been injurious to 
the delicate chest of her child. Oh! 
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I cannot believe it, when she has 
so much loving care. Alas! what 
can affection do. Just now I was 
told about Madame de C , left a 
widow a year ago, whose husband 
was insane, and who has now lost 
her child, the only happiness of her 
life. The angels who take flight 
are not those who are to be pitied. 


MARCH 5, 1869. 

Tolerably good news of the exiles. 
But I have painful forebodings. 
Reneé gently scolds me for my sad- 
ness. Pray for our sick ones, dear 
Kate. 

The great poet Lamartine is just 
dead. Doubtless at his last hour 
his mother’s God, the God of his 
earliest years, consoled and soften- 
ed his dying moments. Oh! these 
great minds misled, these sublime 
dreamers who wander out of the 
right way, what sorrowful pity they 
inspire. How everything passes 
away amd dies! I was reading this 
evening that M. Guizot, writing to 
one of his friends, and telling him 
that he is teaching his little chil- 
dren to read, adds: “I know of 
only three lives here below: fam- 
ily life, political life, and Christian 
life; I am leading the first, with 
the memories of the second, and 
the hopes of the third.” 

Read Anne Séverin, by Mrs. Cra- 
ven, author of the Récit d'une Seur. 
The style is perfect. The angelic 
women who appear in it, the Ca- 
tholic youth of Guy, the fragrance 
of Christian sentiment which per- 
vades the impassioned descriptions 
of these pages, combine to make 
them present a beautiful whole. 
Mme. Bourdon has reproached this 
work with having shown us three 
generations living by love alone; 
she recalls the answer made by 
Alexandrine when reminded of 
the happy days she had spent with 
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Albert: “I no longer think of those 
days.” Alexandrine was, as it were, 
transfigured by the love of God, and 
such sacrifices as hers are not re- 
quired of every soul. 

Did I tell you of my happiness 
at again seeing Sainte-Croix? I 
prefer our cathedrals of stone to 
the most beautiful churches of 
Italy, always excepting Saint Pe- 
ters at Rome. It is so calm, so 
solemn, so Catholic! I cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of transcribing for 
you a fine passage by the eloquent 
Abbé Bougaud, in one of his dis- 
courses, I do not now remember 
which: “ There is in the grandeur 
of Christianity at Orleans, in the 
touching beauty of its influence, in 
its permanent -union with the des- 
tinies of the city, a monument 
which speaks more than any words. 
Whether Orleans was reached, as 
formerly, by ascending the Loire 
by steamboat, or whether, as now, 
by descending upon it on the rail- 
way, the first objects which attract 
observation are the spires and tow- 
ers of Sainte-Croix. They have 
changed in form and aspect, and 
have been by turns ogival, roman- 
esque, perhaps Byzantine—splendid 
always. In the full Middle Ages 
they were called by a historian 
‘the eighth wonder of the world,’ 
and still, at the present time, who- 
ever has seen them once loves to 
see them again, and whitherso- 
ever our studies, our reveries, or 
business take us, we never fail to 
return to them with pleasure or to 
salute them with emotion. Place 
near to this grand basilica, like two 
satellites, St. Euverte on the one 
side, with the tombs of its ancient 
bishops and its triple cemetery, 
Gallo-Roman and Christian, and 
on the other St. Aignan, with its 
precious relics, borne at times on 
the shoulders of kings, and its 
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crypt, visited by all Christendom, 
and you will have some idea of 
what Christianity has been at Or- 
leans, or, if you like it better, what 
would have been wanting to this 
city had not Christianity been there 
with its mysterious beauty and its 
touching influence. Throughout the 
whole of this edifice, constructed at 
a period when men no longer knew 
how to build anything similar, in 
this cathedral, which must have cost 
efforts so prodigious, and which has 
been so justly called ‘ the last of the 
Gothic cathedrals,’ appear engraven 
in indelible characters the two qua- 
lities which make the glory of Or- 
leans, Fidelity and Courage.” 

I do not talk to you about the 
sermons, not having been able to 
go and hear any at present. We 
have all had severe colds on the 
chest. My life is quite changed 
since I no longer have Marcella and 
Picciola. Perhaps I have been 
wrong to give up my heart in this 
manner. Oh! but then it is because 
the heart is so vast. Happy they 
who have asked God alone to fill 
it! This is what I say in my sad- 
ness, and it is wrong, since God’s 
goodness and mercy to me have 
indeed been marvellous. O dear 
Kate! if separation from a friend is 
so painful to me, what, then, would 
it be if Heaven were to deprive me 
of the sweet and strong support 
which it has bestowed ? How much 
I hold to this world! Scold me, 
dearest, but love me. 


MARCH 10, 1869. 

You have wound me up again, dear 
sister ; a thousand thanks. Oh! how 
cowardly I was; I was afraid of suf- 
fering—that friend of the Christian, 
that visitor from God, that messen- 
ger from eternity! 

Four letters: first, Marcella, who 
blesses Providence for the improve- 
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ment of her child—the fever has 
disappeared; second, Picciola, my 
delicious flower, who says to me 
the prettiest things in the world; 
third, Margaret, who is counting the 
days by the side of Emmanuel’s 
cradle; fourth, Edith, who feels 
herself stronger. By the way, the 
fiery Edward is becoming reasona- 
ble; his professors entertain the 
best hopes in his regard. Mari- 
anne wrote to me yesterday. She is 
not yet reassured respecting our 
sick child. You may imagine what 
precautions are taken to be careful 
about her without her knowledge. 
Dear, sweet little soul! she spends 
all that her purse contains for the 
benefit of the indigent. The amia- 
ble colony writes to us ea” masse. 
Nothing can be prettier than these 
gasettes. \ had thought of sending 
them to you, but my mother makes 
them her daily reading. Edouard 
herborizes, composes music, sings, 
occupies himself with history, rocks 
the babies—that is to say, he amuses 
and plays with the children. Mar- 
cella organizes parties of poor peo- 
ple, gives lessons to two young girls 
Without fortune who have been re- 
commended to her by the doctor. 
Lucy is at the head of the house- 
hold affairs; arranges and regulates 
everything with her graceful vivaci- 
ty, and heartily enjoys this pleas- 
ant life. Anna and Picciola (ac- 
cording to the same chronicle) 
study a little and amuse themselves 
much, Gaston is becoming a man. 
Then we have details, incidents, 
stories about birds, flowers, lambs, 
children. Edouard, the editor, as- 
sures us that our presence alone is 
wanting to complete the charms of 
the South. 

Gertrude has entered the Third 
Order of St. Francis. The, days 
are not long enough for the duties 
she has created for herself; there 
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is not a single pious work with 
which she is not in some way con- 
nected; she writes and receives in- 
numerable letters, and spends, with- 
out reckoning, her gold, her time, 
and her heart. With all this, she 
is always serene; never is there a 
shadow on her beautiful brow. never 
a sorrowful glance towards the past. 
Adrien is even more ardent than 
she, if that could be possible ; there 
is no kind of sacrifice which they 
do not both make for the good of 
souls. <A few days ago, on entering 
Gertrude’s room, I observed that 
her time-piece, which is a valuable 
work of art, had disappeared, and 
remarked upon it to her. She 
blushed, and turned my attention to 
other things. I have since learnt 
from René that this time-piece - has 
been sold to a rich Englishman, and 
its price sent to the missions. No 
more expensive toilets, no more 
amusements, no more frivolous ex- 
penses. Gertrude does not even 
see any more the things of which 
she once was fond. I suspect that 
Adrien also has joined the Third 
Order. 

The name of Johanna does not 
often occur in my letters, nor yet 
that of Paul. This is unjust, for both 
of them love my Kate. You will be 
so good as to pray especially for 
this sister of your sister on the 15th 
and the zoth. Marguérite, Alix, 
and Thérése, the tall and serious 
Thérése, scarcely ever leave me. 
And how pretty also is Jeanne when 
she sends kisses to Madame Kate! 
O youth! how sweet a thing thou 
art, with one’s family and country. 

I wept with you for the Prince 
Royal of Belgium. The thought of 
Picciola makes me forgetful of many 
subjects when I write to you. “By 
as many languages as a person 
knows,” said Charles V., “‘so many 
times he is a man.” “ By so many 
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times as any one is a father,” adds 
some one else, “so many times over 
does he live.” In reading the ac- 
count of this death, I thought of 
all the hearts who are weeping or 
who have wept by a cradle from 
whence a life has fled. 

The beatification of Madame 
Elizabeth is under consideration. 
The Cathedral of Orleans possesses 
a treasure which may soon become 
aprecious relic, an alb in guipure 
which was formerly a robe-de-féte 
worn by the pious princess. At 
Notre Dame des Doms at Avignon 
is preserved a chasuble made out 
of the last dress worn at the Con- 
ciergerie by Marie Antoinette. Paul 
and Johanna have seen this chasu- 
ble. 

Could you have fifty Masses ask- 
ed for at Notre Dame des Vic- 
toires, dear Kate, on behalf of my 
mother? We are getting some 
said almost everywhere. 

May the blessings of Jesus and 
Mary be with you! 


MARCH 15, 1869. 

René is writing to you, 
quick! here I am, dearest. Good 
news from everywhere. My corre- 
spondence is inexhaustible. I at- 
tended yesterday upon a worthy 
man, somewhat peevish, who de- 
clared to me that I was clumsy. I 
begged his pardon for it. The fact 
is he suffers fearfully from a cancer 
in the leg. And he is poor, with a 
family! It was my good angel who 
led me thither; no one visits them, 
and they are so embittered by mis- 
fortune that pity is, to them, insup- 
portable. I took Marguérite and 
Alix with me this morning, and 
they were so sweet~ and amiable 
that I obtained permission from the 
peevish man to do whatever I like. 
And plenty there is to be done! 
The most indispensable things have 


and, 
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been sold. Pray for these unfortu- 
nates, dear Kate, and receive my 
tenderest affection. 


MARCH 19, 1869. 

Communion at St. Paterne, where 
there was a multitude. Beautiful 
singing. The organ, and a little ex- 
hortation by the Pére de Cha- 
zournes for the closing of the Pas- 
chal retreat. On returning, great 
joy ; a little child is born to us, and 
to us a son is given. Johanna is 
doing well. Paul is in transports. 
The house is upside down. 

Jeanne is asking to see the an- 
gel. who brought her brother. At 
eleven o’clock, to do honor to Saint 
Joseph, I took the young ones to 
Sainte-Croix, then to the Calvaire 
and Recouvrance. There was in 
the two lattes churches exposition 
of the Blessed Sacrament. A pro- 
fusion of flowers and lights, and an 
unwonted splendor, which delighted 
me, I had so much to ask, so much 
to pray for. Pray with us, dear 
Kate, for this pretty innocent who 
is just arrived, that he too may be- 
come a saint! 

Gertrude’s forgetfulness of self 
is admirable.. Berthe and Johanna 
wonder unceasingly at her disinter- 
estedness and detachment from this 
world. Little by little she despoils 
herself of all worldly superfluities ; 
sells her jewels one after another, 
her collections also, of which, some 
time ago, she was fanatically fond. 
Kate, in her place I think I should 
be dead. I should never console 
myself, if I were a mother without 
children. And what a mother she 
is! If you could only see her by 
the cradle of the little new-born 
babe, or when she is teaching any- 
thing to the other children! What 
sweetness of language! What ten- 
derness of expression! Ah! poor 
broken heart which has twice giv 
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en up its universe. God is with 
her! 

My cross man has consented to 
change his lodging; and now they 
are installed, eight in number, in a 
healthy and airy street, where I 
have furnished three small rooms. 
The new abode is bright in its 
cleanliness; the mother wept for 
joy on entering it. ‘he poor man, 
who still shows some repugnance 
to my attentions, was carried thith- 
er. His wound is frightful. I have 
found work for the young daughters, 
and the little ones go to the Chris- 
tian Brothers. ‘The mother, worn 
down by grief and privations, with 
her sight weakened by weeping, is 
incapable of any employment. Thé- 
rése helped me to install them, and 
we shall go and see them frequently. 
That which I am most anxious 
about is to draw them nearer to 
God. 

Picciola is no better; Anna is 
very well. Let us continue to pray! 
All that I do, thoughts, prayers, 
actions, go to one end—these two 
cures. Shall I be heard ? 

Found in the Aznals a good arti- 
cle on “ Eugénie de Guérin.” The 
flower of it is this: “ ‘There is an 
interior and private literature ; this 
is as superior to the other as the 
soul is to the body; it is that of 
Eugénie de Guérin. This litera- 
ture of the heart has pages which 
no other can ever equal. It [the 
Fournal| is an attractive book, 
and one of the best which could be 
offered to the human soul, It bears 
a double character of mystery and 
ef intimacy which centuples its 
value. What pleasure the reader 
finds in believing himself also re- 
garded in the light of a confidant! 


To have this intimate secret is to 
live alone with the writer; it is to 
have a species of love which is 
charmed with what is whispered 
into the ear, and with what it con- 
fidentially answers itself. ‘The soul 
of Eugénie de Guérin truly re- 
sembled the first created by God, 
a living soul, taking from and giv- 
ing to all things around her that 
life whose divine fire she possessed 
in the highest degree. It was a 
soul open to heaven, a winged soul, 
which rested a moment upon all 
things in succession, but always to 
rise again towards heaven, singing 
like the lark, or else moaning like 
the dove. 

“The faith which penetrated all 
the faculties of Eugénie de Guérin,” 
says M. Nicolas, “ had in it nothing 
romantic, nothing dreamy, nor even 
ideal; it was a clearly defined and 
positive faith, the faith of a good wo- 
man in a nature of the highest dis- 
tinction ; it was the nature of achild 
and of a bird, springing and warb- 
ling, gathering all the happiness it 
met with, and carrying it home to 
be enjoyed in its nest. The sorrow 
in which she was plunged by the 
death of Maurice was extreme. 
This sorrow arose, as it were, from 
its bed and beat upon her faith as 
the sea beats upon its shores. But 
her Fournal was eminently secret° 
she there freely poured out, in the 
bosom of God alone, the grief which 
she restrained within herself before 
men. This Yournal was to her a 
Garden of Olives, where she went 
apart to faint.” 

Kate dearest, I will no longer 
disturb your solitude but with a 
joyful AWeluia. All here love you 
dearly, beloved sister of my iife. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


~ ewe oo © FF Ww 
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SCHUBERT. 


In the present day, when all mu- 
sicians, from the purveyor of the 
opéra bouffe to the composer of 
sacred music, rival each other in 
attempting the style which has im- 
mortalized Schubert, the time ap- 
pears opportune for studying the 
works of the principal melodists. 
In default of other merit, we may 
at least lay claim to that of novelty 
--if, indeed, novelty can have any 
value when every one is making it 
his boast. Even Scudo,* the only 
writer who has devoted afew pages 
to Romance music, has contrived 
not to say a word about Schubert 
and the German masters, although, 
on the other hand, he has thought 


well to enumerate productions that 
have fallen into permanent oblivion. 


Every people has its popular 
songs, its religious hymns and can- 
ticles, its ballads and romances ; but 
of all these, three principal streams 
are easily distinguishable—three 
great melodic currents, from which 
flow all the rest. These are, firstly, 
the German Lied, to which belong 
all the Scandinavian, Hungarian, 
and Sclavonic ballads; then the 
Italian cansona, the primitive type 
of the music of Southern Europe, 
and which has apparently some affi- 
nity with the seguidilla, the dolero, 
the jota, and malaguefia of Spain— 
picturesque romances, on which is 
perceptible, in some indescribable 
manner, an Arabic impress; and, 
lastly, as the centre of the interme- 
diate current, the French chanson, 
which, though less profound than 


* Critique et Litttrature Musicales, vol. i. 
P. 322. 


the German Jied, is nevertheless 
more true and more emotional than 
the brilliant vocalizations of Italy 
and Spain. 

How different have the destinies 
of these three currents proved! 
Whilst the German stream has flow- 
ed on from age to age, enriched in 
its course by genius and learning, 
in Italy and France the melodic 
current, being isolated, has been 
gradually dwindling to a mere 
thread, at last disappearing alto- 
gether. Not that the French chan- 
son was by any means without its 
characteristic merit; a charming 
simplicity, a gentle melancholy, 
marked its earliest beginnings, and 
it preserved these characters from 
the old melodies of ‘Thibaut de 
Champagne and the wzoé/s of the 
middle ages to the chansons of the 
eighteenth century. But after this 
development of a too prolonged 
infancy it found an inglorious end 
at the hands of the vulgar song- 
makers of the nineteenth century. 
The simplicity of the past now be- 
came insipidity, and the Amédée of 
Beauplan and the productions of 
Loisa Puget obtained a success at 
which future times will stand amazed. 

The destiny of the Italian can- 
zona was the same. Its palmy days 
were those of its infancy, and the 
innumerable romances which are 
now to be heard, from the Gulf of 
Genoa to the Lido, and from the 
Alps to the Bay of Naples, weary 
the ear of the wondering traveller. 
Fertile in its barcarolles of Viva la 
Francia, Viva Garibaldi, Santa Lu- 
cia, ‘Italy has no need to envy 
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France her Beauplan and Mlle. L. 
Puget. 

But whilst the romance and the 
canzona were thus dwindling away, 
the Zied was mounting to a marvel- 
lous height. ‘“ The combined work 
of the greatest poets—of Klopstock, 
Schiller, and Goethe—and of the 
greatest musicians—Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Gluck, Beethoven, Weber, 
etc.”*—it followed, step by step, 
the progress of the art, and, assimi- 
lating to itself each fresh conquest 
of musical science, it acquired, as 
years went on, increasing richness 
of harmony and power of rhythm. 

It is this style only which merits 
acareful study. Leaving, therefore, 
to the learned the care of drawing 
from oblivion those rare French 
and Italian songs which are worthy 
to be rescued, we proceed at once 
to the consideration of the German 
Lied, and, without seeking into its 
beginnings or following its develop- 


‘ 


ment, we will take it at its apogee 
—namely, when it attained, with 
Schubert, that perfection of beauty 
which cannot be surpassed. 


Schubert is essentially a lyric 
genius. Great developments are 
foreign to his nature; with a few 
touches he traces the ideal which 
has appeared to him, but these few 
strokes suffice to produce a work 
of imperishable beauty. 

Venturing little into public, 
Schubert, whose timidity was equal 
to his extreme sensibility, led a 
quiet and uneventful existence; 
but, like the AZolian harp, the soul 
of the lyric poet vibrates to the 
slightest breath. Needing no in- 
spiration from outward events, it is 
moved from within by every vari- 
ety of feeling. It was in the heart 
of Schubert that the tempests raged 
which make us tremble; there 


* Frans Schubert : sa Vie et les Guvres. 
Mme. Audicy. Paris: Didier. 
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breathed the sighs of love, and 
thence arose the wailings of de- 
spair. There also he found the 
sweet sunbeams, the fresh wind, 
and all the fragrance of the spring. 
Accustomed to live within himself, 
he took pleasure in analyzing his 
own impressions, which he confided 
to a journal, the greater part of 
which is unfortunately lost, but the 
few fragments that remain abound 
in deep thoughts. 

We will quote a few of these con- 
fidential lines, which will form the 
best introduction to the immortal 
songs which he has left us, as well 
as the best commentary upon them: 

“Sorrow,” he writes, “ quickens 
the understanding and strengthens 
the soul ; joy, on the contrary, ren- 
ders it frivolous and selfish.” 

“My works,” he says elsewhere, 
“ are the offspring of my intellect and 
my grief. The world appears to 
prefer those which my grief alone 
has created.” 

If we would know what were his 
thoughts upon faith, we find him writ- 
ing asfollows : “ Man comes into the 
world with faith. It precedes by a 
long distance either reason or know- 
ledge. Zo understand, we must first 
believe. Faith is the ground into 
which we must drive our first stake 
—the base for every other foun- 
dation.” 

He one day wrote to his fa- 
ther: “ My ‘Hymn to the Blessed 
Virgin’ has moved the hearts of all: 
every one seemed to think my 
piety something wonderful. ‘This, | 
think, is because I never force my 
devotion, nor ever write hymns 
and prayers unless I feel a real in- 
spiration to do so; for then only is it 
true devotion.” 

On another occasion he comes 
home greatly impressed by a mag- 
nificent quintette of Mozart’s he 
had just been hearing, and on a 














stray piece of paper writes these 
words: “ The enchanting notes of 
Mozart's music are still resounding 
Thus do those beautiful 
productions, which time cannot ef- 
face, remain engraven in the depth 
of our souls. ‘They show us, on be- 
yond the darkness of this life, the 
certainty of a future full of glory 
and of love. O immortal Mozart ! 
what imperishable instincts of a 
better life dost thou implant with- 
in us.’ 

O immortal Schubert ! we in our 
turn may ask, Who shall express 
the emotions evoked by thee in our 
hearts ? 


in me. 


That which chiefly characterizes 
the melodies of Schubert, taken as 
awhole, is their depth of feeling. 
He is never at a loss to find accents 
which go at our hearts. 
He makes us weep with Rosemonde 
andlove with Marguérite; “ The Erl 
King” (Le Roi ces Aulnes) freezes us 
with terror, and hurries us on, in 


once to 


spite of ourselves, towards the mys- 
terious abyss of the legend; in “ ‘The 
Young Nun” (Za Jeune Religieuse) 
we are made in turn to experience 
the sufferings of the struggle and 
the final transports of the soul's vic- 
tory Over sense. 

To know Schubert well, we must 
see how he has expressed the differ- 
ent sentiments of the human heart— 
not love and terror simply, but infin- 
ite varieties of intermediate and 
moderate feeling; and in these we 
shall find, as hiscommon character- 
istics, grace and brilliancy. 


Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disce.”’ 


Who shall sing of love unless he 
knows its pams ? Schubert’has felt 
itall—its timid tenderness, its ardent 
passion, and it may be its despair. 
In his d’Amour”’ are 
hot these six bars the unfolding, as 
it were, of a heart which is opening 
VOL, XXIV.—45 
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for the first time, like a bud in the 
sunshine of a spring 


men seh¢ i 
g morning? 


when 
‘** Eden revives in the first kiss of love’’ 


(thus sings Byron). A _ happy 
dream; a tenderness as shy as it 
is deep—were these ever rendered 
with a more delicate charm ? 

After this sweet and tranquil 
reverie follows impassioned devo- 
tion. The “Serenade” is too well 
known to require that we should 
linger over it. Who does not recall 
the appeals of that supplicating 
voice, and the plaintive answers of 
the accompaniment ? 

How immensely inferior for the 
most part are the serenades to 
which public favor has given a cele- 
brity! All the masters of the mod- 
ern Italian school have sung under 
a balcony; and without going so far 
back as Stradella, whose lovely ro- 
mance in D minor has nothing in 
common with the modern Zr-d, we 
will szy afew words on the serenades 
of Le Barbier and Don Pasquale, 
which appear to be the most exten- 
sively known. 

The one addressed by Almaviva 
to Rosina—or, to speak 
ratcly, to the seems to us 


| 
unworthy of Rossini’s reputation. 


more accu- 


4.32 
ubDIiC—s 


A phrase, rather wanting in fulness, 
some passages for the voice, a few 
organ touc hes-—this is all; the whole, 
however, very well written for giv- 
ing relief tothe fine notes of a ten- 
or. But this is not enough to con- 
chef daeuvre ; and probably 
Ressini was thinking of this kind 
of music when he boasted before 
Bellini that he wrote from his mind 
rather than from his heart, at the 


stitute 


same time assuring the young man’s 


simplicity that this was “gutte suf- 
ficient for the worthy public.” 

The serenade in Dox Pasquale is 
graceful and coquettish. If Doni- 
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zetti intended this declaration of 
love to be taken merely as a jest, 
he has perfectly succeeded. 

M. Gounod has written several 
serenades, without including his 
“ Aubades.” ‘To speak of the former 
only, the serenade of Mephistopheles 
“Vous qui faites l'endormie,”* in 
Faust, is not wanting in charm, 
though something more incisive 
would be better suited to an infer- 
nal singer. ‘The famous serenade, 
“ Quand tu dors,” ¢ has less originality 
than the foregoing, although agree- 
ably written for the voice. Itis an 
excellent vocalization, which, more 
than once, Bordogni must have re- 
garded with a jealous eye. Itis not 
until the andante amorose that it ex- 
presses anything like passion. As to 
the serenade of the page in Romeo 
and Fultet, it is inferior again to its 
two elders. 

To find a serenade comparable 
to those of Schubert, we must ad- 
dress ourselves to Mozart. Who 
that has heard Don Fuan does 
not remember the marvellous con- 
trast, long since remarked by critics, 
between the melodious phrase, full 
of character and tenderness, and 
the light accompaniment which fal- 
sifies every word uttered by Don 
Juan? Love is. on his lips, while 
mocking indifference is in 
heart. 

In the expression of suffering, 
desolation, and despair we shall 
find that Schubert is greater still; 
and mention as examples “ Rose- 
monde,” “ Marguérite,” and “ Les 
Plaintes de la Jeune Fille.” The 
artist, following his inspiration, 
renders the same thought under 
very different forms; he finds in 
his soul deep and varying shades 
which escape the vulgar and are 
the marks of true genius. In all 


his 


* Thou who seemest to be sleeping. 
+ When thou sleepest. 
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these three works Schubert has to 
express the grief of a forsaken 
maiden, but with what consummate 
art, and yet what truth, he has 
known how to vary his accents! In 
reading these melodies in the or- 
der already named the emotion 
goes on increasing up to the end. 
In “ Rosemonde”™ we hear the 
complaint of a soul which knows the 
sufferings of abandonment, but not 
the pangs of despair. After an in- 
troduction in F major full of 
sweetness and tenderness, the open- 
ing of the melody in F minor im- 
presses us painfully ; but about the 
middle of each of these strophes 
the young girl, recovering, with the 
A natural, the original key, lets us 
plainly see that she still has hope. 
Marguerite hopes no more. From 
the very opening we feel troubled 
by the agitated movement of the 
accompaniment: it is like the sor- 
rowful murmur of the soul preceding 
sobs of anguish, and is prolonged 
still for a moment after the unhap- 
py girl has. said for the last time, 
“Cen est fait ; il m'oublie—lingrat 
gue faimais!’’* What accents of 
abandonment have we here! On 
the words, Mes jours sont flctris+ 
grief swells almost to madness. 
sut Marguérite, presently recover- 


ing herself, retraces the past, and 


seems to see again lover. 


Again she cries: 


her 


* Pour moi tout va finir. 
Un seul moment reviens encore, 
Un seul moment te revoir et mourir!’’ + 


Her suffering has become almost 


insupportable. She stops, and the 

* All is over ; he forgets me—the ungrateful one 
whom I have loved. 

+ My days are withered. 

+ “ All soon will end forme. Return again, 
turn one moment more, that I once more may 
see thy face and die.” In the Faust of M. Gounou 
we have Marguérite at the wheel. The French 
composer has treated this scene in a very touching 
and striking manner, especially on the words, “*// ne 
revient fas.” It is a beautiful page, but nvt $0 
deep as Schubert. 









t so 








agitation continues only in her 
heart. After a few bars she re- 
sumes in alow voice : “ C’en est fait, 
il m'oublie,” etc., and the melody 
ends on the fifth, then a very new 
effect, though now frequently em- 
ployed. 

If, after a short pause, we read 
the “ Plaintes de la Jeune Fille,” we 
are soon under the influence of an 
entirely different emotion. The 
agitation of the preceding melody 
is changed for a more self-contain- 
ed but even more poignant pain. 
The maiden, ripened by long suffer- 
ing, confides to the tossing waves 
the woe which consumes her. A 
solemn and lugubrious phrase es- 
capes her; her words are slow, her 
sorrow fearfully calm. ‘Ten years 
of tears and contemplation were 
needed to change Marguérite to 
this. 

To find repose from violent emo- 
tions we need not have recourse to 
any other than Schubert, among 
whose eminent characteristics are 
those of sweetness, gracefulness, and 
contrasting brilliancy and splendor. 
From among a multitude of admir- 
able melodies we will mention only 
“La Truite,” “ Le Nautonnier,” and 
“Le Départ” (“The Trout,” “ The 
Sailor,” and “ The Departure ’’). 

In “La Truite ” Schubert unex- 
pectedly finds himself met by agreat 
difficulty. If it be true that people 
are soon tired of descriptive poetry, 
it is still more incontestable that the 
descriptive style is ill suited to music. 

We must make an exception for 
certain powerful physical effects, 
such as tempest under all its forms ; 
and yet here again what we are 
most sensible of in the storms of 
Gluck, Beethoven, and Weber is 
the troubled state of the human 
mind in presence of the disturbance 
of nature. 

One day, when the genius of the 
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great and good Haydn was taking 
a nap, it came into his head to at- 
tempt to express in his Creation the 
roaring of lions and tigers, the 
swiftness of the stag, together with 
other equally unmusical ideas; he 
consequently fell into the grotesque. 
Schubert had to describe the joyous 
sportings of the trout “in its limped 
crystal.” He had the good taste ta 
trouble himself very little about it. 
To find a melodic phrase full of 
charm and feeling was his first 
care; and need we say that he suc- 
ceeded? The light and graceful 
design of the accompaniment may 
perhaps remind us of the trout— 
“ His graceful dartings and his rapid 
course” (“Ses Mans gracieux, sa 
course volage’)—but it is nothing 
more than a detail of the descrip- 
tion which comes merely as an ad- 
dition to the dominant sentiment. 

“Le Nautonnier ” is the triumphal 
song of the mariner who, after 
braving the violence of the tempest, 
returns safely into port. Rapid as 
the wind which fills the sails of his 
bark, agitated as the waves which 
threaten to engulf him—such is the 
rhythm of the two first phrases; 
but soon, with the major and the 
E flat of the treble, the song of 
victory bursts forth: man has con- 
quered the force of the elements. 
This is undeniably one of the most 
vigorous melodies ever written by 
Schubert. 

“Le Départ ” is ano less powerful 
production. It is not a little sur- 
prising to read, as the title of a 
song by the melancholy Schubert : 
“Le Départ: Chant de Joie.” It is, 
in fact, the song of one carried away 
by a love of change and a thirst for 
new pleasures—one who can say 
with Byron that 


“1, who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away.”’ * 


* Childe Harold. 
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This song is remarkable for the 
proud loftiness of its melodious 
march, and for the ardor which im- 
pregnates its rhythm. It is a won- 
derful intermingling of carelessness 
and eagerness, the more observable 
because it was so rarely that Schu- 
bert was called upon to express 
feelings too exterior and noisy for 
his timid and concentrated 
ture. 

Beethoven, who had made deep 
acquaintance with human suffering, 
and in whose wondrous pages it is 
expressed with so much _ power, 
would nevertheless at times sing 
He 
built the immensely grand finale of 
the “ Symphony and Chorus ” 
Schiller’s “ Hymn of Joy.” 

It isa wondrous hymn! After a 
splendid opening by the orchestra 
alone follows the phrase in D major, 


na- 


also his notes of gladness. 


upon 


of antique nobleness and simplicity ; 


t 


but, alas! 
calm is 


this moment of interior 
cruelly expiated. The 
grand phrase is made to undergo 
successive tortures ; after changing 
into a plaint of sorrow, it becomes 
a cry of despair, almost of mad- 
ness. 

Elsewhere again, in the incom- 
parable finale of the Symphony in A, 
Beethoven has sung of joy—joy car- 
ried to its utmost limits of enthu- 
siasm and ecstasy. ‘To follow Bee- 
thoven in his impetuous course pro- 
duces an indescribable emotion, less 
akin to pleasure than to pain, since 
violent feeling, from whatever cause 
it may arise, is invariably attended 
by suffering. Excess, whether of 
joy or love, is pain, very pure but 
very penetrating; for it is one of 
the conditions of our human nature 
to be unable to rise on high with- 
out suffering here below. 


** Jamais entiére allégresse : 
L’Ame y souffre de ses plaisirs, 
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Les cris de joie ont leur tristesse, 
Et les voluptés leurs soupirs.’’ + 


Besides, after the mysterious nup- 
tial march of the Symphony in A 
can we be surprised that the joy of 
Beethoven is only a delusion of the 
heart, and beneath this feverish 
ardor must not some great moral 
suffering be hidden ? 

But we must return from the di- 
gression into which we have been 
led by the consideration of the 
“ Chant de Joie,” whose great author, 
however, would not reproach us for 
it, being himself a profound admirer 
of Beethoven. We have now to see 
how Schubert has rendered the sen- 
timent of terror. 

Only to name “ The Erl King”’ 
The Young Nun” 
reminder of the greatness of 
composer in the expression of 
matic feeling. These two Liede; 
known all over the world ; “ Th: 
King,” more especially, popularized 
by Mme. Viardot, is one of those 
few melodies of Schubert which 
have crossed: the Alps and becom 
favorites in Italy. 

Criticism has for so long past 
awarded its admiration to the 
strangely fascinating song of the 
black spectre and the terrified cries 
of the child that it would be su- 
perfluous to do more than allude to 
them; but it will be well to devot 
a few lines to the consideration of 
“The Young Nun,” which has | 
very little studied. 

In the first part what an 
mingling there is of terror and wi 


love ! 


oy is a suffici 


nt 


two bars, thrice interrupted, ! 
by the storm within the heart than 
the outward fury of the elements 


* Repovut. Not here is perfect joy: 
Suffering attends the soul’s delights, 
Our notes of gladness have their sad- 
ness, 
And every pleasure has its sighs. 
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and thrice resumed with a chro- 
* matic scale.* After the triple re- 
iteration of ascendants, three new 
fragments descend, also chromati- 
cally, with a bass accompaniment 
of a lugubrious character, and a 
harmonic sequence expressive of 
acute distress : 
“ Partout l’ombre, 


Et la nuit sombre ; 
—Deuil et terreur.’ t 


From the depths of this abyss, with 
the words souvenir de douleur (re- 
membered pain), which evoke a 
whole past, there springs up a new 
thought of exquisite tenderness ; 
and here we have a glimpse of the 
key of F major, but only for a mo- 
ment, the melody falling back into 
F minor. 

“Lorage grondait ainst en uton 
ceur” (Thus rolled the storm within 
my heart). Here, for the moment, 
passion carries the day; the three 
cries of terror, interrupted at the 
opening, are uttered again, more 
hurriedly, at the remembrance of 
this distracting love “ which agitat- 
ed her by day and night,” then a 
fresh burst of despair recurs in the 
chromatic descent which 
back to F minor. 


takes us 


“ Ainsi fictrie, ma triste vie se consumait.” f 


In this line we hear once more, but 
for the last time and very softly, the 
gloomy burden of the bass, imme- 
diately after which reappears the 
A natural, which victoriously re- 


* M. Gounod, in the duo of the fist act of Romeo 
and Yuliet, has found a chromatic ascendant which 
has some analogy with that of Schubert, but which, 
in the hands of the French composer, takes quite a 
different coloring. Sombre in La Yeune Religieuse, 
itis in Koméo et Fuliette sparkling with light. In 
the line ** Vois ces rayons jaloux dont 1 orient se 
dore” (“ Behold these envious beams which gild 
the east’’) the brilliant ground-work added by M. 
Gounod contributes nota little to render the effect 
of light. 

+ Gloom over all 
And the dark night ; 
ae _ _—Terror and woe, 
+ Thus withered, my sad life consumed away. 
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stores the key of F major. Light 
has banished darkness, and life has 
vanquished death. 

“ La paix est rentrée & jamais dans 
mon ceur” (Peace has returned 
to dwell for ever in my heart), 
sings the young nun in an inspired 
voice. This time the triumph is 
complete. At the words, “ Descend, 
my Saviour, from the eternal home,” 
the musical phrase mounts like a 
thanksgiving hymn. ‘The effect is 
marvellous, and what is not less so is 
the fact that Schubert has recourse 
only to the most natural means to 
produce it. A simple change of 
key, the passage in the major--a 
form so frequently «insipid—is, in 
his hands, invested with a surpris- 
ing power. 

Among the other Lieder of 
sombre kind is one deserving 
especial attention—namelt, “ ‘The 
Young Girl and Death” (Za Feu 
Fille et la Mort). In this we are 
attracted not so much by the beauty 
of the melody as by the musical 
problem which it may help us to 
solve. How ought music to speak 
of supernatural beings? How is 
it to be made suitable to the utter- 
ances of the Divinity, of demons, or 
of Death? We have here a serious 
difficulty. Is it fitting that the 
musician should put a melody into 
the mouths of abstract beings? 
Whatever may be the beauty of the 
phrase that is sung, the effect does 
not meet the requirements of the 
case or answer our expectations. 
Is it, then, needful to have recourse 
to recitative? But recitative has 
not the depth demanded by the 
subject. What, then, must be done? 
Let us refer to Gluck; this great 
master has more than one secret to 
reveal to those who 
study him. 

Gluck was the first to discover 
the most suitable form in which to 


the 


thoroughly 
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represent spiritual voices, and so 
well has he succeeded that no one 
has been able to ignore his influ- 
ence. At the risk of being other- 
wise either cold or ridiculous, it 
has been necessary for all to adopt, 
in this particular, his manner. 

“ Tremble, ton supplice s'appréte” 
(Thy doom is even now prepared), 
says a mysterious voice to Thoas 
(/phigenia in Tauris). The phrase, 
given slowly and softly by voicesand 
trombones in unison, on ve pene- 
trates us with a mysterious fear. 

In Alcestis, listen to the lugu- 
brious effect of the voice of the 
oracle, saying on a sustained note: 
“ The king to-day must die, if in his 
stead none other offers up his life.” * 
It is full of a sombre beauty, and 
the terrible persistency of the 
rhythm is very expressive of the 
antique fatalism. 

Must it be added that Gluck has 
proved by h‘s own example the in- 
evitable absurdity of a melodic 
phrase in the mouth of a divinity 
who is made to intervene in human 
events ? 

Diana appears in order to save 
Iphigenia and her brother; the god- 
dess sings her aria, and we see with 
pain one of the most admirable 
chefs-d' euvre of dramatic music fin- 
ish as miserably as the utterly for- 
gotten /phigenia of Piccini. 

Again, Mozart wishes to evoke 
the shade of the Commander; 
the statue becomes animated and 
speaks : 


** Before the dawning thou wilt cease to smile.” t 


This phrase, by its harmonies and 
rhythm, reminds us of the voice of 
the oracle: 


* Le roi doit mourir aujourd’ hui.” 


* Le roi doit mout.r aujourd’ hui, 
Si quelqu’autre au trépas ne se livre pour lai. 
t Tu cesseras de rire avant faurore. 
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Here an objection will probably be 
made that the statue lays aside 
this uniform tone, and that Mozart 
ventures to entrust it with a more 
melodic phrase. The answer is 
simple : the form created by Gluck 
is necessary when the supernatural 
being preserves its mysterious char- 
acter, and issues not from the cloud 
that conceals it from oureyes. But 
if the statue descends from its ped- 
estal and again becomes the Com- 
mander, if the oracle or the god 
takes a body, if you allow him hu- 
man feelings, there can be no rea- 
son against his expressingthem. It 
is no longer the hidden divinity who 
dictates an inevitable decree, but 
one who, having taken the form of 
a man, speaks in man’s language. 

In the same way Wagner, when 
making gods and genii the person- 
ages of his dramas, gives them the 
accents of the human voice. Minz- 
ling among men, they too may well 
love and suffer, weep and sing. 

After Gluck and Mozart, * Schu- 
bert also makes Death speak; he 
also accepts as necessary the form 
given by Gluck. To the young 
girl’s supplication Death answers 
by a phrase the rhythm and _har- 
monies of which perhaps too much 
recall the voice of the oracle in 
Alcestis. ' 

If we may venture to say so, 
Schubert seems to have found him- 
self in one of those exceptional 
cases in which the Gluckist form 
was not suitable. Why this sombre 
coloring, when Death was doing his 
utmost to charm the young girl ? 


** Give me thy hand, nor tremble thus 
Enfolded in my arms, thou’ lt sink 
Into a sleep more sweet than life.’’t 


* Not having space to multiply examples, we say 
nothing of the racle of Spontini, which, moreover, 
has the form of Gluck. 

t** Donne ta main. Ne tremble pas. 

Tu vas dormir entre mes bras, 
Dun sommeil plus doux que la vie.” 
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Here a more melodic phrase weuld 
appear to us more suitable. 

Having no intention of giving a 
catalogue of the works of Schu- 
bert,* we will not group together 
his Lieder, but merely observe that 
all his melodies belong to one of 
three divisions, which express either 
love, or splendor, joy, and triumph, 
or, lastly, terror. Many combine 
two of these divisions. In “ Mar- 
guérite ” the principal idea is that of 
love, and the secondary one the 
drama; on the contrary, in “La 
Jeune Religieuse” the drama occu- 
pies the first place, and the earthly 
.love is subordinate. 

Our notice would be too incom- 
plete without at least a rapid sur- 
vey of the other works of Schubert 
besides the Zzed, in which he is un- 
equalled, but he has also tried sym- 
phonies, operas, and oratorios. Of 
his operas, which are numerous, 
two only have obtained some repu- 
tation—namely, Afonso and Estrella, 
chiefly famous for its reverses, and 
La Guerre Domestique (The Domestic 
War), known in France by the name 
of La Croisade des Dames. This 
charming opera in one act was play- 
ed with success a few years ago atthe 
Théatre des Fantaisies in Paris, and 
in every page could be recognized 
with pleasure the author of the Zzed- 
er. Its distinguishing qualities are 
the touching tenderness of the mel- 
ody, the brilliancy and delicacy of 
the organ accompaniment, and the 
perfection in the manner of writ- 
ing for the voices. 

Schubert undertook. also some 
more extensive works, many ot 
which, unfortunately, were never 
completed, while the rest are lost 
in consequence of that absence of 


* Schubert is known to have composed more than 
five hundred melodies, most of which are admira- 
ble. Those we mention are merely taken as exam- 
tles from among numerous others of equal beauty. 
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care and order which has probably 
cost us the loss of more than one 
valuable composition. Ought we 
to regret that Schubert has not 
left one great opera in which he 
might have displayed all his facul- 
ties? We think so, although we do 
not say that he would have proved 
himself to be a musician like Mozart, 
a master of tragedy like Gluck or 
gifted with Weber’s power of fantas- 
tic coloring, capable of the sus- 
tained passion of Meyerbeer or the 
powerful developments of Wagner. 
But tenderness and sweetness would 
have flowed in streams from his 
heart, and the work would have 
been so full of poetry and so rich 
in characteristic beauties that his 
place would still have been a glori- 
ous one. Who can deny that M. 
Gounod is a great composer? And 
yet it would be difficult to name a 
really powerful page, unless it be 
the church scene in Faust, and the 
finale in Sappho. Posterity will say 
of him that he was deficient in 
force, but that Marguérite is very 
enchanting, Romeo and Juliet full of 
tenderness, and M/zreille of poetry; 
and doubtless as much as this 
would have been said of Schubert. 

In his symphonies and drawing- 
room music Schubert, no longer 
carried on by feeling, frequently 
fails). ‘The subscribers to the pop- 
ular .concerts of the :Cirgue a@hiver 
in Paris have not forgotten the 
fragments of his symphonies which 
were at Various times executed un- 
der the able direction of M. Pasde- 
loup. ‘These selections were taken 
from the best, and there was cer- 
tainly here and there a page which 
breathed inspiration. But praise 
like this‘is no small blame, and it 
is a severe Criticism on a symphony 
to detach merely an isolated por- 
tion from it, and condemn the re- 
mainder to obiivion. 
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What was the reason of this in- 
feriority in Schubert’s symphonic 
music? One of the most serious 
appears to be the fact that ke had 
not made a very deep or advanced 
study of music. He was preparing 
to study the fugue when carried off 
by death. Now, it is precisely sym- 
phonic composition that demands 
the most extensive and thorough 
knowledge of the science of music. 
Grétry and Montigny, who were 
but ordinary contrapuntists, have 
written admirable operas, but we 
might seek in vain for a great sym- 
phonist who had not at the same 
time a deep knowledge of music as 
a science. 

Besides, Schubert, whose inspira- 
tions, as we have already remark- 
ed, were essentially lyric, was not 
in the habit of working out his 
thoughts, and lacked the capacity 
for giving them the powerful de- 


velopments required by the sym- 


phony. Spoiled also by his extra- 
ordinary facility, he wrote too fast. 
In alyric composition like the Zied 
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the facility of the hand is no hin- 
drance to the inspiration, which 
should be ardent and rapid, but the 
formation and unfolding, as it were, 
of a symphony require a powerful 
inspiration joined to the patient re- 
flection and incessant labor which 
twenty times over modifies its 
work before giving its definitive 
form. 

The symphonic music of Schu- 
bert will pass away, but he will find 
a place in the hearts of posterity as 
the inspired singer of the Zieder, the 
beautiful Completeness of which, as 
a whoie, is the result of his having 
known how to enshrine in these 
short poems rapid and living dra- 
mas, full by turns of joy and sor- 
row, love and triumph, or despair 
He was one of those men whose 
greatness is rather of the heart 
than the intellect; and if to others 
great conceptions are due, few like 
him have given expression to the 
deepest feelings of the heart, and 
the most refined and elevated ac- 
cents of the soul. 
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THEOLoGiA Morais Novissim1 Eccte- 
sta Doctoris S. ALPHONSI. Auctore 
A. Konings, C.SS.R. Editio Altera, 
Auctaet Emendata. Benziger Fratres, 
1876. 

We have already noticed the first edi- 
tion of this work, which is certainly a 
valuable and excellent one in many re- 
spects. It has received the approbation of 
his Eminence the Cardinal, and of many 
others of the prelates of this country, 
has apparently been well received by the 
clergy in genera], and it will not be at 
all surprising if it becomes the standard 
text-book of moral theology in the semi- 
naries of the United States. This suc- 
cess it goes far to deserve. It supplies 
agreat want in the treatises previously 
used, by bringing in many points relating 
to the laws and customs existing among 
us; and this alone might seem a suffi- 
cient reason for its adoption. It hasalso 
many other advantages, partly due to 
the ability of the author, partly to the 
works which he has taken (ag all writers 
on this subject must at the present day) 
for his basis. Among these he has prin- 
cipally followed Gury, adhering more, 
perhaps, to his language than to that of 
St. Alphonsus. 

But, in spite cf the many advantages 
and excellences of the book, we must 
enter a protest against its use, at least as 
the sole authority on which the minds 
of theological students are to be formed. 
And this protest is on account of the 
system of equi-probabilism taught in it, 
which we should be very sorry to have 
prevail, both on the ground of its unrea- 
sonableness, and on that of its bad prac- 
tical effects. 

We should have no space in a notice 
of this kind to discuss fully this very 
important and much-vexed question. 
But the point of our criticism can be suf- 
ficiently made by simply referring to the 
author's definitions of the grades of pro- 
bability in opinions (p. 27)., 

The obvious objection to these defini- 
tions, which are made the basis of his 
System, and which must, indeed, be made 
the basis of any system of equi-probabil- 
ism, is that, according to them, an opin- 


ion cannot te notably or decided!y more 
probable than its contradictory without 
making that contradictory “not solidly 
probable,” to use the author’s words, 
which are the usual technical ones. 

Now, we venture to think that such a 
statement as this with regard to proba- 
bility would hardly be made in treating 
of any other subject than that at present 
in hand. Suppose, for instance, the 
question to be one of physical science, 
—that, for example, of the solar parallax. 
Now, we think we are not wrong in 
saying that it is decidedly more probable 
that this parallax is greater than 8,4; sec- 
onds of arc than that it is less than this 
amount. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that there is some value, perfectly ascer- 
tainable by methods of computation on 
which astronomers would agree, for 
which, in the present state of science, we 
could say that the probability of the pa- 
rallax exceeding this value is once and 
a half times as great as that of its falling 
short of it. Certainly in this case it 
would be decidedly more probable that 
it does exceed this value than that it 
does not. Yet who would say that the 
probability of its not exceeding that value 
was destitute of any solidity? 

We may take a case in which proba- 
bility is susceptible of exact numerical 
computation. Suppose two balls, one 
white and one black, to be together in a 
box, and that we draw twice from this 
box, putting back the ball drawn the 
first time. The probability that we shall 
not diaw the white ball twice is three 
times as great as that we shall; yet 
would any one say that there was no 
solid probability of so drawing it? If it 
was a question of drawing it five times, 
then the probability of this, being only 
#, of that of the contradictory, might, in- 
deed, not be “* solid.” 

The whole case can, as it would seem, 
be put in the following form: It is 
agreed, by equi-prcbabilists, as well as by 
probabilists, that a solidly probable opin- 
ion against the law can be followed. If 
the former choose to call an opinion only 
slightly less probable than its contradic- 
tory, till its probability becomes so small 
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that it really, in the common judgment 
of men, ceases to be solid, they depart 
~from the common use of language, but 
the controversy between them and the 
latter is merely one of the use of words. 
But if the equi-probabilists refuse to 
call an opinion solidly probable as soon 
as its probability becomes what men 
would generally call decidedly less than 
that of its contradictory (two-thirds of it, 
for instance), they depart, as seems evi- 
dent from the above cases, again from the 
common use of words, and the statement 
—the complement of the former one, and 
on which also both parties agree—that an 
opinion against the law not solidly pro- 
bable cannot be followed, has, in their 
mouths, a new meaning, which the judg- 
ment of mankind will, it seems to us, 
hardiy accept, and which will lead to 
perpetual and most embarrassing chang- 
es of doctrine and practice. The author 
undoubtedly believes that he is follow- 
ing St. Alphonsus in his system; it 
seems to us that he has, with other equi- 
probabilists, not rightly apprehended the 
meaning of certain passages in the works 
of that illustrious Doctor, which seem 
certainly at first sight to have such a 
sense. But to discuss this matter would 
lead us too far 


THE FaitH OF Our FATHERS: Being a 
Plain Exposition and Vindication of 
the Church founded by Our Lord Jesus 


Christ. By Rt. Rev. James Gibbons, 
D.D., Bishop of Richmond and Ad- 
ministrator-Apostolic of North Caroli- 
na. Baltimore: Murphy & Co.; Lon- 
don: Washbourne. 1877. 


We have rarely met with a book which 
pleased us so thoroughly as this little 
volume of the Bishop of Richmond. It 
is popular, and is therefore not address- 
ed to the few who are interested in the 
philosophical and scientific controver- 
sies of the age, but to the people, to the 
multitude, as were the words of Christ. 
It is a thoroughly honest book, written 
by a man who loves the church and 
his country and who is deeply interest- 
ed in whatever concerns the welfare of 
mankind. From the start we are con- 
vinced of his perfect sincerity. Not to 
make a book has he written ; but he be- 
lieves, and therefore speaks. It is this 
that gives value to literature—the hu- 
man life, the human experience, which it 
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contains. Bishop Gibbons has labored for 
several years with great zeal in North 
Carolina andVirginia, where there are few 
Catholics, where the opportunities of dis- 
pelling Protestant prejudice are rare, but 
where the people are generally not unwill- 
ing to be enlightened. Learned argu- 
ments are less needed than clear and ac- 
curate statements of the doctrines, prac- 
tices, and aims of the church. Catholic 
truth isits own best evidence; is more per- 
suasive than any logic with which the 
human mind is able to reinforce it. 

To the right mind and pure heart 
it appeals with irresistible force ; and 
therefore the great work of those who la- 
bor for God is to put away the mental 
and moral obstructions-which shut out 
the view of the truth as it is in Christ. 
In setting forth in clear and simple 
style ‘‘ the faith of ourfathers” Bishop 
Gibbons is careful to meet all the ob- 
jections which are likely to be made to 
the church. He is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the American people ; is himseif 
an American; and his book is another 
proof that the purest devotion to the 
church is compatible with the deepest 
love for the freest and most democratic 
of governments. Sympathy gives him 
insight, reveals the matter and the man- 
ner that suit his purpose best. The skill 
with which he has compressed into a 
smail volume such a variety of topics, 
giving to each satisfactory treatment, is 
truly admirable. He seems to have for- 
gotten nothing, and has consequently 
produced a complete popular exp!anation 
and vindication of Catholic doctrine. 
We cannot praise too highly the tone 
and temper of this book. 

The author is not aggressive ; is never 
bitter, never sneers nor deals in sarcasm 
or ridicule ; does not treat his reader as 
a foe to be beaten, but as a brother to be 
persuaded. His sense of religion is too 
deep to allow him to make light of any 
honest faith, We perceive on every 
page the reverend and Christian bishop 
who knows that charity and not hate is 
the divine power of the church ; the fire 
that sets the world ablaze. It is not ne- 
cessary that we should say more in com- 
mendation of this treatise. It will most 
certainly have a wide circulation, and i's 
merits will be advertised by every reader. 
Bishop Gibbons has written chiefly for 
Protestants, but we hope his book will 
find entrance into every Catholic fanily 
in the land. 
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DeirpRE. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

1876. 

The poet who ventures on an epic in 
these days deserves well of literature. 
To turn from the puling, weak, or nau- 
seous themes which form the subjects 
of most of the contemporary English 
poetry is in itself a sign of a strong and 
healthy temperament. Nevertheless, the 
venture isa bold one. Pretty and grace- 
ful lyric verse may pass easily enough 
and win a transient popularity -without 
challenging any strong comparison, lost 
as it is in the crowd of its fellows. But 
when an epic is mentioned, Homer towers 
up with Virgil in his train; Dante sweeps 
along ; the shade of Milton oppresses us ; 
we are in the company of giants and 
breathe reverently. The mer who grasp 
epochs of history and human life, and 
string them into numbers that resound 
through all the ages, are few indeed. So 
we say he is a bold man who would fol- 
lowin their track ; but, at least, his ambi- 
tion is great, whatever be its execution. 

he author of Deirdr2 is not a Homer 
or a Virgil ; he is not even equal to those 
fine English echoes of the great masters 
—Dryden and Pope; and although we 
do not know him, and are not sure as to 
who he is, we have little doubt that no 
man would be readier to concede what 
we here state than the author of Deirdre 
himself. At least, he will consider it no 
dishonor that his song should wake the 
memory of those great singers in our 
mind. 

Deirdr? is an Irish story of pre-Ciris- 
tian times. Like the //ad, it has its 
Helen, who gives her name to the poem, 
and around her the story centres. The 
beauty of Deirdré, like that of Helen, is 
her curse. Wherever she goes she isa 
brand of discord. Heroes fight for her, 
wars are waged for possession of her, 
great deeds are done in her name, and 
the end is disaster for all. She is unlike 
her Greek prototype only in her Irish 
chastity, pagan though she was. There 
have been Irish Helens, and the disaster 
of her race is to be traced to one of them ; 
but they are only remembered to be 
cursed. Still, the author was at liberty, 
ifhe chose, to follow the prevailing taste 
of the day, and add a spurious interest to 
his poem by making its heroine unfaith- 
ful to her spouse. He has done the con- 
trary. Itis the very fidelity of Deirdré 
that adds its chief interest to the poem. 
From the day when first the squirrel 
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cried to her from the tree in the garden 

where she had been enclosed by the 

king: 

“Come up! come up! 
world !”” 


Come up, and see the 


and she obeyed the promptings of her 
nature and went up, and for the first time 
looked over the garden wall and saw 
“the great world spread out,” she 'ost 
her heart, for here is what she saw: 


“Three youthful knights in all their martial 


pride, 
With red cloaks fluttering in the summer breeze, 
And gay gems flashing on their harnesses, 
And on the helm that guarded each proud head, 
And on each shield where shone the Branch of Red, 
And, as they passed. the eldest of the three, 
With great black, wistful eyes looked up at me ; 
For he did mark this yellow head of mine 
Amid the green tree’s branches glint and shine. 
And oh! the Jlook—the fond, bright look—he 
Ps 

These were the three heroic sons of 
Usna, and the eldest of the three is Nai- 
si, who finds his way into the charmed 
forest where Deirdré is kept by the 
king until she should grow to an age 
ripe enough to fit her to be made his 
queen. The young lady objects—as 
young ladies will do sometimes—to be 
disposed of in this manner, and Naisi, 
having first stolen her heart, completes 
his theft by stealing herself. They tly 
from Eman, and Clan Usna accompa- 
niesthem. The rest of the poem is made 
up of their wanderings and final luring 
back to Eman, when the king wreaks 
his vengeance upon them. With the 
fate of the sons of Usna and Deirdré 
the poem closes. 

There is much that is admirable in the 
whole work. The scenes are wonderful- 
ly well localized. One never strays in- 
to to-day. The author has completely 
mastered the difficult geographical termi- 
nology, and makes it sweet and pleasant 
to the ear. The men are cast in heroic 
mould, and a tinge of chivalry added 
to them that beautifies and ennobles 
them. Deirdré is a sweet, pure, and lov- 
ing woman ; her early youth in the gar- 
den of the king is in itself an idyllic gem. 
The battle scenes are strong and vigor- 
ous, and not too long drawn out; a sea- 
fight in particular is wonderfully well 
described. The glimpses of natural 
scenery given here and there are varied 
and picturesque. Indeed, there is every- 
thing that is good in the poem, but no- 
thing that can be called great; and great- 
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ness is the standard and measure of an 
epic. 

We think the author, too, has been 
careless in the construction of his verse. 
It is unequal. Half-rhymes abound: 
“bird” and “stirred,” ‘“ house” and 
‘‘carouse,” “restored” and ‘‘ board,” 
‘“‘hum” and “room,” ‘‘jollity” and 
“company,” “‘ heath” and “ breath,” can- 
not be considered good rhymes, yet 
they are all found within the first three 
pages. They are to too great an extent 
characteristic of the whole. Then there 
is an abundance of weak and common- 
place couplets, such as the following: 


‘* The earth’s dark places, felt himself full sad, 

He knew not why, and sent, to make him glad.” 
‘** From the bright palace straightway to his house, 
That they might hold therein a gay carouse.’ 


“Yet higher rose the joy and jollity 
Of the Great King and all that company.” 


* Till morn’s gay star rose o'er the golden sea, 
And sent to slumber all that company.”’ 


Now, such lines should never have 
passed the censorship of one who can 
give such other lines as these: 


‘* Whose fierce eye o'er the margin of his shield 
Had gazed from war's first ridge on many a 
field.”’ 


‘* Many a field” is weak, but the pic- 
ture is very guod. Strange to say, the 
two lines immediately following are 
these : 


** Unblinking at the foe that on him glared, 
And might be ten to one for all he cared.” 


The epic spirit contained in the last line 
needs no comment. 
Again, here is a strong picture: 


“Since Mananan, the Sea-God, first uptaurew 
The wild isle’s stony ribs unto the blue.” 


And here a sweet one: 
“. . . Then from her forehead fair 

She brushed asilken ripple of bright hair 

That from the flood ofher rich tresses stole, 

And looked with wordless love into his soul.” 


Sometimes we fall upon lines that we 
fancy we have heard before—as these, for 
instance, which anybody might claim and 
not be proud of: 


** The merry village with its sheltering trees, 

The peaceful cattle browsing o’er the leas, 

The hardy shepherd whistling on the plain 

With his white flock, by fields of ripened grain,” 
ete., etc. 
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And here are lines which we fancy Mr. 
Tennyson might with justice claim: 

“*. . . And velvet catkins on the willow shone 

By lowland streams, and on the hills the larch 
Scented with odorous buds the winds of March,” 

One more objection we must make, and 

that is to the tiresomely frequent use of 
the word “full.” It occurs everywhere, 
sometimes twice or thrice in one page 
Feilimid feels himself “full sad” (p. 
In p. 46 Caffa shakes his head 
dolefully.”. In p. 49 “The east 
north a strong wind blew /v// keen.” 
p. 55 Deirdré grows “full pale”; in p. 
58 she goes “ to and fro” “ full secretly”; 
in p. 59 she has thoughts “full sad”; 
while Naisi (p. 62) laughs to himsel/ 
“full low,” his heart with love’s ardor 
grows ‘full warm” (p. 65). Maini 
watches Naisi “ full treacherously” (p. 
69), and three lines lower on the same 
page he is still watching him “ full wari- 
ly.” The loyal wife grasps her babe 
“full firm” (p. 164)—an expression tha’, 
allowing even for poetic license, is very 
doubtiul grammar; “ full soon” adorns 
p.165; “full stern” shall be the fight (p. 
166); ‘*full many” a mile (p. 166) ; * full 
many” a festal fire (p. 167); even the 
very babe crows “full lustily ” (p. 131). 

Of course repetition is allowable and, 
ifrightly used, abeauty. In Homer Juno 
is always ‘‘ white-armed,” Venus “ ox- 
eyed,” Apollo “ far-darting,” Agamemnon 
a “king of men,” Achilles ‘‘ swift-footed,” 
the dawn “ rosy-fingered,” the sea hoarse- 
resounding, and so on. But we need 
not dwell on the pcint that this is a very 
different kind of repetition from that in 
Deirdré, which is faulty and tiresome in 
the extreme. 

The defects we have pointed out are 
such as might have been easily avoided 
by care inthe supervision. As it is, they 
seriously mar a work of real power, 
much promise, and undeniable beauty. 


RELIGION AND EpucaTIon. By the vei 
Rev. Thomas S. Preston, V.G. New 
York: Robert Coddington. 1876. 
There is much matter for thought and 

reflection in this pamphlet of forty-six 

pages. It treats of what is now an old 
subject, yet a subject about which new 
issues are constantly being raised, not 
only in this country but all the world 
over. And as the subject is far from 
being settled, and is likely so to remain 
for sometime to come, one cannot but wel- 
come the observations and pronounced 
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expression of such a mind as that of 
the distinguished author regarding a 
vital question of this and all countries 
and of alltime. The question of educa- 
tion has been treated time and again in 
these pages. Indeed, many of the articles 
which have appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p have been collected and publish- 
ed in book-form (Catholics and Educa- 
lion), and combined make an excellent 
treatise in defence of Catholic educa- 
tion as opposed to the popular‘objections 
of non-Catholics. Father Preston neces- 
sarily travels over old ground here, but 
with a freshness, vigor, anc clearness of 
statement and exposition that will amply 
repay the reader. His lecture—for such 
it was—bears all the marks ofa strong and 
trained mind, fully alive to the difficulties 
that beset the vexed question of which 
he treats, yet of one who knows exactly 
where strength ends and extravagance 
begins. There is, perhaps, no question 
to-day more open to extravagant de- 
mands and declamation on both sides 
than this of education. The tendency 
of the times regarding it is in a radical- 
ly wrong direction. Hot words will 
not mend matters, but calm _ reason, 
such as this pamphlet affords, wiil in 
the long run tell. To sincere and 
rightly-instructed Catholics there is 
no question at all in the matter. 
Education is as much asubject of reli- 
gious discipline as is the guiding of a 
man’s life, and to banish God from the 
school is no more justifiable than to ban- 
ish him from the church or the home. 
No Catholic dare say to God: We will 
admit you here, but not there. At the 
same time we must take into serious ac- 
count the opinions of men who, having 
practically lost faith, cannot be expected 
to look upon everything in the same 
light as ourselves. More especially is this 
the case in a country like our own, where 
all things are still more or lessin a state 
of formation. It is very certain that the 
Fathers of this Republic, to-whom in our 
emergencies we often vaguely appeal, 
never dreamed that the whole machinery 
ofa republic which, in its present vast- 
ness, power, and future import, could 
scarcely have flashed even on their hap- 
piest dreams, would be perfectly adjust- 
ed in a century. We must make the 
best of tt ings as they exist, work earnest- 
ly, untiringly, and hopefully to make 
them still better, but not slap the whole 
world in the face for the poor satisfaction 
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ofthe stap. Father Preston isan excel- 
lent guide in this matter. There is not 
a waste word in all that hesays. He has 
a reason, and gives it, for every statement, 
and he strengthens his position by the 
testimony ofhonored men among thosc 
opposed tohim. It is strange that this 
country should be behind every other 
civilized nation in the fair adjustment of 
the educational question. They do the 
best they can for all denominations ; we 
seem to have one predominating idea— 
to wit, that Catholic children, so far as 
the States can prevent it without abse- 
lute force, shall not have the right of 
Catholic education. Education is not 
and never can be a purely abstract affair 
as regards religion. It must have some 
informing moral principle, which will be 
right or wrong according to circum- 
stances. Catholics refuse, on their con- 
science, to have any doubt about the 
matter. Others may do as they think fit 
under a government which professes to 
respect absolute freedom of conscience, 
Their freedom of conscience recognizes 
and claims education for their children 
in the spirit of theirfaith. To deny this 
is coercion. To make them contribute 
to a system of education based on its 
denial is coercion and extortion. To 
see how fully enlightened Protestants 
and enlightened governments upholc 


this view, we can recommend nothing 
better in a brief form than the pages of 
this admirable pamphlet. 


Wit, Humor, AND SHAKSPEARE. 
Essays. By John Weiss. 
Roberts Brothers. 1876. 


Twelve 
Boston 


There could be no better proof of the 
large tolerance of literary charlatanism 
by the American public than that a 
shrewd Boston firm should in such times 
as the present consent to publish a book 
like this. Mr. Weiss evidently has no- 
thing to say whichcan be. of interestto a 
sensible man, and his style is as bad as his 
thought. His chief aim, it would appear, 
is to be odd, unnatural, and barbarous. 
Like the clown in the circus, he hopes to 
amuse us by his antics, if not by his wit. 
But fantastic and affected phraseology 
cannot hide poverty or barrenness of 
thought. If a man has nothing to say, 
grimaces only make him ridiculous in the 
eves of the judicious. It would scem, too. 
that the author is under the delusion 
that he may succeed in making us be- 
lieve that he means something by striv- 
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ing to render it as difficult as possible to 
find out what hemeans. Here are speci- 
mens of his style: ‘The life-breaths of 
joy and grief tend primitively to the 
lungs, and they voice the mother-tongue 
of all emotions.” “What a wide range 
of nature’s curious /veakery a forest has !” 
‘** Only those who are capable of annihi- 
lating capricious distinctions by feelings 
of common humanness are capable of 
enjoying the union of heterogeneous 
ideas.” 

It is Mr. Weiss’ great misfortune to 
believe that he is witty ; and the attempts 
which reveal this deep conviction might 
indeed make us laugh, if they did not 
make us grieve. 

“What mutual impression do a dog 
and a duck make? He runs around 
with frolic transpiring in his tail, and 
barks to announce a wish to fraternize ; 
or perhaps it is a short and nervous 
bark, and indicates unsettled views about 
ducks. Meantime, the duck waddles off 
with an inane quack, so remote from 
a bark that it must convince any well- 
informed dog of the hopelessness of pro- 
posing either business or pleasure to such 
a doting and toothless pate.” “ But as 
yet no cosey couples of clever apes have 
been discovered in paroxysms of laughter 
over the last sylvan equivoque ; nor have 
elephants been seen silently shaking at 
a joke too ponderous for their trunks to 
carry.” “We cannot imagine that a 
turtle’s head gets tired lying around de- 
capitated for a week or more.” 

We cannot pardon Mr. Emerson for 
having made stich men as Mr. Weiss 
possible. Heisa morbid product—one 
of the sick multitude whose disease he 
has himself diagnosed. ‘“ Multitudes of 
our American brains are badly drained 
in consequence of a settling of the wast- 
age of house-grubbing and street-work in- 
to moral morasses which generate many 
a chimera.” This is on the twelfth page, 
and to this point we followed the author 
with a kind of interest ; for it was still 
possible to hope that he might not be an 
American. The English critics, however, 
may find his humor capital, since they 
think Walt Whitman our greatest poet ; 
and Mr. Weiss finds examples of wit 
and humor in this country truly Shak- 
sperean : 

“There was a man who stood on his 
head under a pile-driver to have a pair 
of tight boots driven on. He found him- 
self shortly after in China, perfectly. nak- 
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ed and without a cent in his pocket.” 
‘“‘ There is aman in the West so bow-leg. 
ged that his pantaloons have to be cut 
out with a circular saw.” ‘Some of the 
Texan cows have been lately described 
as so thin that it takes two men to see 
one of them. The men stand back to 
back, so that one says, ‘Here she 
comes!’ and the other cries, ‘ There she 
goes! Thus between them both the cow 
is seen.” 

‘* All these American instances’—we 
quote the thoughtful and profound obser 
vation of Mr. Weiss—“ are conceived in 
the pure Shakesperean blending of the 
understanding and the imagination.” 
But one more of them, perhaps the most 
artistically perfect of all, must suffice. 
“A coachman, driving up some moun- 
tainsin Vermont, was asked by an outside 
passenger if they were as steep on the 
otherside also. ‘Steep! Chain lightnin’ 
couldn’t go down ’em witheout the 
breechin’ on !” 

Nothing could be finer than the epi- 
grammatic style in which Mr. Weiss 
throws some of Shakspere’s characters 
into a crisp Emersonian sentence : “ Pis- 
tol is the raw article of poltroonery done 
in fustian instead of a gayly-slashed doub- 
let. Bardolph is the capaciousness for 
sherry, without the capacity to make it ap- 
prehensive and forgetive ; it goes to his 
head, but, finding no brain there, is pro- 
voked to the nose, where it lights a cau- 
tionary signal. Nym is the brag stripped 
of resource, shivering on prosiness.’ We 
are quite prepared, after all this, to find 
that Mr. Weiss belongs to the class of 
enlightened men who, in the name of 
science, sneer at religion. It is hardly 
worth while to attempt his conversion. 


Poems: DEVOTIONAL AND OCCASIONAL. 
By Benjamin Dionysius Hill, C.S.P. 
New York: The Catholic Pubiication 
Society. 1877. 

In his last sermon on ‘‘ Subjects of the 
Day” (‘The Parting of Friends”), Dr. 
Newman exclaims: “O my mother 
whence is this unto thee, that thou bast 
good things poured upon thee and carst 
not keep them, and bearest children, yet 
darest not own them ? Why hast thou not 
the sxill to use their services, nor the heart 
to rejeice in their love? How is it that 
whatever is generous in purpose, and 
tender or deep in devotion, thy flower 
and thy promise, falls from thy bosom 
and finds no home within thine arms?’ 
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The author of these poems gives to his 
Mother the whole—not a part—of a deli- 
cate poetic talent that would have found 
a warm welcome in the world which 
knows her not. The art in the poems 1s 
unaffected and genuine ; there is no pre- 
tence of artistic ambition, nor any pro- 
voking involution of the thought in or- 
der to display the tricks and pretty de- 
vices of metre which would have come 
easily to one whose sense of poetic tune is 
so true. The verse, although by no 
means monotonous, is uniformly simple ; 
the rhymes are never weak and are al- 
ways sweet—qualities rarely combined— 
and the infallible poetic instinct fills the 
lines with melody, which, at first so sub- 
‘le and fine that it almost eludes, is soon 
discovered to be exquisitely and perma- 
nently sweet. 

The dominant thought is religious rap- 
ture. Father Hill was not always under 
the benign influence which has brought 
this guerdon to his gifts. He was out- 
side the only church which offers man’s 
heart an ideal of absolute perfection. 


‘* A barren creed had starved me.”’ 


God called him 
**¢o fill the place of some 
Ingrate who had thrown his childhood’s faith 
away,” 

and within the consecrated precincts of 
the priesthood he discovered a gracious 
light upon his imagination—the light of 
Oar Lady. So he has proved her poet ; 
and the tributes that he lays at her feet 
are rich and warm with the full beating 
ardor of manhood’s love. The pure sen- 
suousness which gives strikingly what 
the painters would call “ fine flesh-tint” 
to the poems will prove a strong attrac- 
tion to the fervent hearts of thousands 
who, like Father Hill, love the Mother 
of our Lord with an uncontrollable in- 
tensity of human affection, but who, un- 
like him, are unable fittingly to express 
that affection to her, or even to define it 
to themselves orto others. Father Hill 
is literally the knight of Mary, and he 
does more than the obligations of 
knighthood required ; for, in addition to 
loving, fighting for, and seeking his re- 
ward from her, he sings her-praise. He 
gives her at once his sword and his lyre. 
The beauty of this chivalry of the soul is 
not easily to be understood by the shal- 
low or the thoughtless ; yet even the ir- 
reverent will acknowledge its holiness, 
and the commonest mind will be unable 


to resist its singular charms. Who can 
be insgnsible to such loyalty to the reli 
gious ideal as this? 


**TO BE FORGIVEN. 


“* T call thee * Love ’— my sweet, my dearest Love’ 
Nor feel it bold, nor fear st a deceit. 
Yet I forget not that, in realms above, 
The thrones of Seraphs are beneath thy feet. 


* If Queen of angels thou, of hearts no less : 
And so of mine—a poet's, which must needs 
Adore to all melodious excess 
What cannot sate the rapture that it feeds 


** And then thou art my Mother—God’s, yet mine . 
Of mothers, as of virgins, first and best : 
And | as tenderly, intimately thine 
As He, my Brother, carried at the breast. 


** My Mother! ’tis enough. If mine the right 
To call thee this, much more to muse and sigh 
All other honeyed names. A slave J might- 
Ason, I must. And both of these am I.’ 


This exquisite piety is entitled ‘‘ Love’s 
Prisoner” : 


*: But is He lonely? Bend not here 
Adoring angels, as on high ? 
Ah yes: but yet, when we appear, 
A softer glory floods His eye. 
’Tis earth's frail child He longs to see ;j 
And thus He is alone—for me ! 


“ Then, best of lovers, I’ll draw near 
Each day to minister relief. 
For tho’ the thought of year on year 
Of sin should make me die of grief, 
Yet day by day my God I see 
* Sick and in prison ’—all for me !”’ 


Those whose imagination is without 
devotion, or whose devotion lacks ima- 
gination, will look upon the author of 
these poems as one indeed “ set apart.” 
Yet even Dr. Newman, the giant intel- 
lect of modern thought, looked upon 
Keble, as he tells us himself, with awe, 
simply because Keble was a true religi- 
ous poet; and these two came to love 
each other with a tenderness that did 
not expire, but was rather increased, when 
the one passed within the gates of Mother 
Rome, and the other, faltering in tears, 
sadly loitered, then suffered himself to be 
led away. So many a lesser Newman 
will learn to love this lesser and more 
melodious poet within the sanctuary, 
and his glowing soul will distribute 
some of its own warmth into the hospi- 
table recesses in which this little book 
will find nooks the hosts never thought 
of. 
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Lue oF MoTHer MARIA TERESA, FouND- 
RESS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE 
ADORATION OF REPARATION. $y the 
Abbé Hulst. Translated by Lady Her- 
bert. London: Burns & Oates. (For 
sale by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

To many people there is no reading so 
pleasant as a biography; but when, as 
in the life of a great servant of God, solid 
instruction and sweet devotion are found 
united in the details of personal history, 
the work becomes a hand-book in a 
Christian’s library. Of this kind is the 
present work, which, although only a 
small volume, contains a great deal of 
matter, and is written with all that ease 
and naiveté which are so often found in 
It is translated into 
English by Lady Herbert, who is tho- 
roughly competent for the task. 

Theodolind Dubouché was born at 
Montauban, in France, on the 2d of May, 
but her mother Italian 
origin, and it is a little singular that the 
daughter's portrait prefixed to this Zife 
bears a remarkable resemblance to thet 
of Dante. Neither of her parents was 
more than a nominal Catholic, and Theo- 
dolind grew up in a cold and formal ‘at- 


French biographies. 


1809 ; was of 


mosphere of morality which would have 
chilled for ever the heart of one less na- 
trrally generous, pure-minded, and en- 
cizetic, and over whom God had not 
extended a particular protection. Ller 
path to perfection was long and beset 
with many dangers—although not at any 
time of the grosser sort-—but the Lord 
was her shepherd,and she was led on, 
step by step, to the crowning-point of her 
career, which was the establishment of 
an Order for women whose special object 
should be the perpetual adoration of 
Jesus in the Holy Eucharist, and the con- 
tinual reparation to his divine Majesty. 
Theodolind assumed the name in reli- 
gion of Maria Teresa, and her congre- 
gation, which was originally engrafted 
on the vigorous and venerable stem of 
Carmel, was begun at 
of August, 1848. In 
received a Lau 

See. 


Paris on the 6th 


the year 1853 it 
ef from the Hols 


This was the first step towards the 
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full official approbation of the Soverei 

Pontiff, which was given only three yea 
after the death of the foundress, H 
death occurred at Paris on Sunday, 30 
of August, 1863. The congregation or I 
stitute of * L’Adoration Réparatrice” h 

already four houses in France, in ead 
of which adorers in large numbers, cons 
crated by religious profession, succee 
one another day and night before tl 
Blessed Sacrament exposed, and in 

spirit of deep recollection make the a 

ration of reparation the principle of 

special vocation and the occupation of 
whole life. 

The Order will certainly continue t 
spread, and we hope to see it introduce 
into this country, where devotion to th 
Blessed Sacrament is comparatively col¢ 
and scattered. We recommend the pre 
sent work to all ‘the holy spouses o 
Christ and true lovers of Jesus in th 
Holy Eucharist. 


GITHA OF THE FOREST; OR, THE BuRN 
ING OF CROYLAND. A Romance o 
early English History. By the autho 
of Lord Dacre of Gilsland, Royalists and 
Roundheads, etc., etc. Londen: 

Stewart, 1876. (For sale by 

Catholic Publication Society.) 


This is just one of those books that are 
in every way to,be commended. It illus- 
trates an early and most interesting 
period of English and Catholic history 
with remarkable power and vividness. 
It is a constant wonder to us that Catho- 
lics who have a taste for the writing of 
fiction do not more frequently take up 
such epochs as this, which are full of 
heroic deeds and romantic episodes, in- 
stead of vainly attempting to weavea 
romantic interest about the 
place subjects and persons of the day. 
The history of the world for the last eigh 
teen centuries is theirs to choose from, 
all its interest centres around Christian 
ity; and we are not quite so much in 
love with to-day that we cannot thorough- 
ly enjoy atrip back into the past when 
led by so skilful and true a hand as thet 
of the author of G tha. 


common- 
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already four houses in France, in each 
of which adorers in large numbers, conse- 
crated by religious profession, succeed 
one another day and night before the 
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